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SHE armies of prince Ferdinand of Brunſ⸗ 5 


wic and of his royal highneſs prince 
Henry began the campaign. The army of the 


Eing, confined on the frontiers of the March 
and of Sileſia by the near neighbourhood of the 


_ Ruffians who were in Poland, dared not'under-- 
take expeditions which would have drawn it 


from a line of defence, that muſt have been 


dangerous to deſert; and the Auſtrians deferred 
their js; non that we Wer Wers the Ruſ- 
B. - fians 
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ſians time to take the field. Theſe nn 
tions uſually retarded the motion of the troops 
till the end of July. 
== The French acted without allies: : the army 
A b 2 of prince Ferdinand had but ore enemy to face; 
Y | they might therefore begin to act whenever they 
ſhould have made their arrangements, and 
ſhould think proper. The command of the 
French army was this year given to marſhal de 
Contades; and M. de Broglio who commanded 
under him remained at Frankfort, where he 
took charge of the ſafety of the troops till the 
arrival of the marſhal, _ 
A combined corps of Auſtrians and bf troops 
of the circles, under the command of M. d'Ar- 
berg, advanced into Thuringia; where it ex- 
cited inquietude both in prince Henry and prince 
55 Ferdinand. The two princes mutually con- 

. certed an enterpriſe to diſſodge theſe trouble 
ſome troops from their neighbourhood. M. 

von Knobloch commanded a Pruſſian detach- 

ment, and M. von Urf a corps of the allies, 

for the execution of this deſign. Knobloch took 

Erfurt, and ſome hundreds of priſoners in theſe 

_ environs. Urf drove the enemy beyond Vach, 
and recovered Hersfeld. Scarcely however had 

the allies and Pruffians retired before the Au- 

ſtrians, and the troops of the circles, returned 
to their former poſition (March 24th). This 
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motion dilpleaſed prince Ferdinand; and, that 
he might expel them fromthe neighbourhood - 


of Heſſe, he cauſed the left of his army to in- 


cline for Caſſel, and thence advanced through 
Melſungen to Hersfeld. The hereditary prince 
entered the principality of Fulda, from which 
he penetrated into Franconia, took Meinungen, 
Waſungen, and defeated three Auſtrian regi- 
ments, which he found in the vicinage. M. 
d' Arberg approached and attacked kin for his 
camp of Waſungen. Aﬀer a conteſt of fix 
hours, the Auftrians and the troops of the cir- 
cles were Fenton; and CONE? to fly as far as 
T huringla. . | 
April. Prince Ferdinand now aſſembled all | 
his detachments at Fulda. His intention was 
to deſtroy the magazines of- the French at Fritz- 
lar, Hanau, and in thoſe parts; that he might 
retard, or perhaps prevent, the operations they 
intended in Heſſe. On his march to Frankfort, 
he ſurpriſed ſeveral French detachments, that, 
ſunable to eſcape, ſurrendered themſelves pri- 


ſoners. Approaching Bergen (on the 13th) he 


imagined he ſhould find there only fome bat. 

talions that, too feeble to reſift, would be obliged 

to retreat, or to lay down their arms, if they 
were rafh' enough to wait his coming. While 
5 . Was charging them, M. de . 

3 2 on 
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on the height behind the village, with the bri- 
gades he had aſſembled from the neareſt quar- 
ters. The attack of the allies was unſucceſsful : 
the prince of Yſenburg who commanded loſt 
his life, Prince Ferdinand was obliged to ſup- 
port the action that was begun; he took indeed 
the lower part of the village of Bergen, but the 
upper part, well fortified, oppoſed inſurmount- 
able impediments, The French troops charged 
the allies at a proper moment, and obliged them 
to relinquiſh their conqueſt. The Saxons, who 
were in the army commanded by de Broglio, 
were deſirous of purſuit. Prince Ferdinand faw 
this, attacked them with his cavalry, deſtroyed 
them in part, and took ſome hundreds of pri- 
ſoners : the remainder of the day was 2 5 in a 
reciprocal cannonade. 

Perceiving his intention had failed, ies 
Ferdinand retired the ſame night toward Heſſe, 
without ſuffering any diſturbance from M. de 
Broglio. M. du Blaiſel followed him, and 
during his retreat attacked the rear- guard of 
one of the columns of the army, which attack 
he conducted ſo well that he took two hundred 
Pruſſian dragoons of the Finckenſtein regiment 
priſoners. i 

Prince Henry in the mean time executed a . 
ſimilar defga, which he had formed on Bo- 
hemia, 


8 


— 


* 
hemia, with more ſucceſs. He entered this 
kingdom by Peterſwald without meeting any 
great oppoſition. Hulſen, who penetrated with 
the ſecond column by the Baſberg, there found | 
the enemy entrenched. His cavalry took the 
road.to Prieſnitz, which brought it on the back 
of the Auſtrians, who thus were attacked by in- 
fantry in front, and by the cavalry in the rear. 
The whole Auſtrian corps under M. Renard, 
conſiſting of the regiments of Andlau, Konig- 
ſeck, and a thouſand croats, in all two thouſand 
five hundred men, was taken. After this brave 
action Hulſen advanced to Saatz, where he 
ruined one of the moſt conſiderable of the ene- 
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my's magazines. His royal highneſs inclined 


toward Buden, and deftroyed all the Proviſions 
and ſtores the Auftrians had aſſembled in thoſe 
parts. —After having accompliſhed the full pur- 
port of his operations, he mw his nous back 
into Saxony, | 
S8 Soon after (in May) the prince reſolved to 
act in like manner by the troops of the empire, 
that he might drive them from the frontiers 
of Saxony. This project was taken in concert 
with the allies. He aſſembled his corps at 
Zwickau, whence Finck was detached to Adorf, 
that the enemy might have apprehenſions for 
the town * Eger. His royal highneſs, march- 
e eh B 3 ing 
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ing to Hof, detached Knobloch through Saal- 
bourg toward Cronach. Diſconcerted by this 


motion, the troops of the circles quitted their 


advantageous camp of Munchſberg, which the 
Pruſſians ſeized, and made a number of pri- 


ſoners in different rencounters. Finck then in- 


clined toward Weiſstadt, that he might cut off 
the communication between Maquire and the 
troops of the circles, by which this Auſtrian 


general was obliged to retire into the Upper 
Palatinate, whence he afterward marched to 


join the army of the empire at N ſuremberg. He 
was followed by Finck, who on various occa- 


ſions took four hundred priſoners. 


The Pruſſian army encamped near n 


M. von Meinecke forced general Riedeſel to 


ſurrender himſelf priſoner, with nine hundred 
men under his command, near Cronach. This 


misfortune haſtened the retreat of the troops of 


the circles, and they were led back to Nurem- 


berg by the prince de Deuxponts. 


. His royal highneſs, having no enemy to Bor, 


ini Knobloch next into the biſhoprick of Bam- 


berg, where he deſtroyed all the magazines that 
had been formed for the army of the empire. 
Having executed his intention, his royal high- 
neſs returned with his troops into Saxony, to- 


| 1255 the beginning of June. The Auſtrians 


ng 
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during this month had profited by the abſence 
of the Pruſſians to make an incurſion into Sax- 


his poſt near Wolkenſtein, was attacked and 
beaten there by M. von Schenkendorf. M. de 
Brentano came to the aid of the Auſtrians; but, 
meeting with as ill a reception as that given to 
Gemmingen, he precipitately: retired into Bo- 


hemia. This expedition of his royal highneſss 


coſt the troops of the empire, in one month, all 
their magazines, ſixty officers, and three thou- 
ſand men. On the part of the allies, the here- 
ditary prince had advanced into the biſhoprick 
of Wurzbourg, at the head of twelve thouſand 
men; during which incurſion he made three 
hundred Auſtrians priſoners, and returned to 
. the prince his uncle in Heſſe. 05 
The French did not begin their: denies 
ll toward the end of May. M. de.Contades 
paſſed the Rhine at Cologne. . On the ſecond 
of June he joined M. de Broglio near Gieffen, 
and left M. d'Armentieres'in the neighbourhood 
of Weſel, with a detachment of twenty thouſand 
men. At the approach of theſe troops, prince 
Ferdinand retreated, firſt to Lippſtadt, afterward 
to Hamm, where he aſſembled all the regiments 
that had wintered in the biſhoprick of Munſter, 
a garriſon of that city excepted, Imhof had 
„ hitherto 
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Mn renained: at Fritälur: Dur, when be 


heard that de Contades from one part, de Broglio 
from another, and the Saxons from a third, were 


5 an upon him, he fell back to Lippſtadt. 


Fi inding Heſſe void of troops, the French ſeized 
on C del „Munden, and Beverungen; where they 
took :* 2greateſt part of the magazines ofthe allies. 

Contades having puſhed forward to Paderborn, 
prince Ferdinand advanced upon him, and en- 
eamped at Rittberg. The loſs of all his maga- 


Zines obliged him to collect new, and he choſe 


Oſnabruck as the principal place of his depoſit. 


| The deſign of the French was to cut the Ger- 
mans off from the Wefer. Contades marched 


and ee beſide the ſources of the Ems, 
whence he repaired to Bielefeld and Herford, 
and placed the corps of de Broglio at Grlinge 
hauſen, from which place the latter approached ' 
Minden; which he ſurpriſed in open day (July 
20th), and took fifteen hundred priſoners. This 
diſaſter obliged prince Ferdinand, who was at 
Ravenſberg, to fall back to Oſnabruck, where 
on the 3th he was joined by the corps of M. 

von Wangenheim, that till then had made head 
againſt M. d'Armentières. The latter general, 
meeting with no enemy, endeavoured to carry 
HS, fword 1 in hand : ng, in the attempt 
by 
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he proceeded regularly, opened his trenches, 
and the city ſurrendered on the 25th. - 
Marſhal de Contades marched and encamped 
with his whole army near Minden, occupying 
the left ſhore of the Weſer himſelf, and placing 
M. de Broglio on the right, Prince Ferdinand, 
having arrived on the banks of the river, imme- 
diately marched up the ſtream to oppoſe the 
enemy. On the 29th he appeared in the plains 
of Minden, extending his army between Hille 
and Fredewalde, where he was joined by gene- 
ral Dreves, who returned after recovering Bre- 
men from the French. He fortified the village 
of Tonhauſen, a quarter of a mile to the left of 
his army. This was a kind of ſnare for de Con- 
tades, who was too well poſted to be attacked 
in his camp, and whom the prince could not 
vanquiſh but by ſome ſtratagem. In order to 
inſpire the French with fears, he ſent the here- 
dlitary prince behind them, who approaching 
Gohfeld found the duke de Briſſac there with 
2 detachment of fix thouſand men. „ 
Marſhal Contades, eager to accompliſh 1 


piſhes of prince Ferdinand, acted as f he had 


received his orders from the prince himſelf. 
De Broglio paſſed the Weſer with his detach- 
ment, and joined the army. Roads were pre- 
pared over the marſhes chat covered the allied 

4 dan, 
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army, which at length was. artackegl, on the 
firſt of Auguſt. The village of Tonhauſen, 
which prince Ferdinand had cauſed to be en- 
trenched, was garniſhed with twelve battalions, 
diefendetl by two heavy batteries, and ſupported 
by twenty ſquadrons, that encamped at a ſmall 
diſtance in the rear of the infantry. The main 
body of the allied army encamped at the diſtance 
of a ſmall half mile; as we have ſaid, behind 
the wood of Hille. Sagely precautious, the 
prinee had prepared his roads and communica- 
tions in ſuch a manner as to be able, on the 
firſt motion of the French, to march and meet 
them without impediment, and to charge them 
in his turn, while they ſnould attack the village. 
M. de Contades marched into the plain at 
peek. M. de Broglio commanded the 
an- guard deſtined for the attack of the village. 
The French army affumed a poſition too diſtant 
to be ready to ſuccour its van- guard. Its right 
wing was ſupported by the Weſer; and its left, 
in an angular form, fell elbowing back to the 
marſh which it had paſfed. Approaching Ton- 
hauſen, M. de Broglio ſaw the twelve batta- 
ons of Wangenheim formed in order of battle: 
theſe he ſuppoſed to be the entire army of prince 
Ferdinand. He remained for a time heſitating, 
and at length ſent: for new orders from marſhal - 
e 0 
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was loſt, and ptince Fer ina ume up Coon 


the army. Inſtead of going to the aid of Wan- 


genheim, he formed in face of the angle which 


|  eppoſed a corps of cavalry; but the ardour and 


determined bravery of the Engliſh infantry were 
yitorious, They attacked the French and put 
them to the rout, after which they immediately 
fell on the French infantry. Prince Ferdinand 
only had time to ſupport them by other bri- 
| gades before the French took to flight, and the 
allies "ra on the ground. they had 22555 
doned. _ 
| While victory 5 105 in favour af the prince, ; 
M. de Broglio feebly attacked the village of 
Tonhauſen : two charges were made by the 
cavalry, which both ended in favourof the allies. _ 
The rout of the left of the French, the flight 
of the cavalry, added to the ill ſucceſs of the 
attacks on the village, determined the enemy 
to quit the field of battle, which was performed 
with great diſorder and confuſion, 
On the ſame day the hereditary prince beat 
. at duke de Briſſac at Gohfeld, and in the pur- 
ſuit occupied a paſſage near the Weſer, which 
| cut off the French from the roads of the coun- 
tries of Waldeck and Paderborn. This was a 
| 3 | ſtroke 


toward the principality of Waldeck, de Con- 
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ſtroke as deciſive as the battle; for the French 


army, ſurrounded by the allies, near Minden, 
on the left of the Weſer, was obliged to paſs 


that river, and took the road toCaſſel, the only 


one which was open. M. d' Armentières, who 


. till then had laid cloſe ſiege to Lippſtadt, raiſed 
the blockade, and detached ten battalions for 


Weſel. With twelve others he ſpeedily marched 
to Caſſel, where he joined the beaten army. 
The day after the battle, Minden ſurrendered 


do the conqueror. The French loſt more than 
fix thouſand men, three thouſand of whom were 
made priſoners. Prince Ferdinand, to profit by 


this fortunate event, advanced toward Mun- 
den, while the hereditary prince paſſed the 
Weſer at Rinteln, at the head of twenty thou- 


fand men. There was a ſerious action with the 


rear-guard at Munden, where M. de St. Ger- 


main by his good conduct ſaved the baggage 


of the French army. Prince Ferdinand then 


turned toward Paderborn. and M. von Urf, on. 


the 17th, toak at Detmold the moveable hoſ- 


pital of the F n, wt an eſcort of eight hun- 
dred men. 


The duke de Cherreuſe ad M. d' Armen- 
tieres, as the allies approached Stadtberg, re- 
treated to Caſſel; and, the allies having turned 


tadles 
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tades imagined this indicated an intention in 
prince Ferdinand to cut off the French from che 
Maine. On this ſuppoſition he haſtily quitted 
Caſſel, where he left a feeble garriſon, and en- 


| camped at Marbourg. A partiſan of the allies, | 


named Freytag, approached Caſſel and took it 


by capitulation. Prince Ferdinand was then at 
Corbach, and ordered the hereditary prince to 


advance to Wolffthagen, while he derached the 
prince of Holſtein to Fritzlar. Marſhal de Con- 


tades, totally confuſed by theſe motions, be- 


lieving himſelf loſt, evacuated Heſſe. Prince 


Ferdinand, on the 24th, purſued him to Ernſt- 
hauſen, and on the ſame day one of his detach-⸗ 


ments took rhree hundred French in the fortreſs 
of Ziegenhain. On the 28th the enemy was 
poſted at Amönebourg, on the Ohm, and had 
the corps of Fiſcher behind che Lahn: chis the 


hereditary prince beat. His uncle having in 
the interim advanced to Wetter, with the army, 
the young hero came a the n at Nie - 


derweymar (September). | 
M. de Broglio was now ſo diſconcerted 


that he retreated. to Gieſſen, and abandoned 
' Marbourg, which was taken by the prince of 


Bevern, with its garriſon, conſiſting ' of nine 
hundred men. Succefs fo continued empowered, 


prince F erdinand to advance to Croſdorf. Here 


——— — 
_ — _— 
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the ales and the French were only 8 by 
the Lahn. The latter entrenched themſelves 


in their camp, and ſent M. de Broglio to 


Wetzlar; who, according to the orders of prince 
Ferdinand, was oppoſed and obſerved by Wan- | 
genheim. The misfortunes of marſhal de Con- 


| tades were very diſſatisfactory to his court; he 


WAS recalled, and the command of the army 


given to M. de Broglio, whe!) was ene a 


marſhal of France. -.' 

While: the Germans a. FO Bon obſti⸗ 
nately encamped i in face of each * on the 
banks of the Lahn, prince Ferdin- * 


deavouring in the rear to ex pel Fe enemy from 
the biſhoprick of Munſter (October). He had 
ſent Imhof into Weſtphalia, to beſiege the city 
of Munſter, which he was obliged to raiſe al- 


moſt as ſoon as he had opened the trenches. M. 
d'Armentieres on the 12th haftily quitted the 


French army, paſſed the Rhine at Weſel, and 
flew to the relief of Munſter, Imhof was joined 
by reinforcements, and, finding himſelf in force, 
again began the ſiege.  D'Armentieres once 


more approached, intending to attack the Ger- 
mans; but, whether he imagined the enterpriſe 
was too difficult, or whether he was diſcouraged 
oy a check ny to one of his detachments, he 


eri 
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retired behind the Lippejz and * ee. 
dered to Imhof by capitulation. 1 2 
The vanity of the French nation das Zi 
attribute the diſadvantages. it had ſuſtained, ' in 
the German, war, to the ſmall ſuperiority of the 
French army, in numbers, over chat of the allies: 
The court, being nearly af the ſame opinion, 
to obviate this difficulty, engaged the duke of 
Wurtemberg to furniſh twelve-thoufind men, 


for which he was to receive 2 ſubſidy to be paid 


by France in ſalt. The duke commanded his 
forces himſelf; having reſerved. the command. 
that he might not be confounded in the crowd 


of generals of a grand army, or ſerve under a 


marſhal of France, which be ſuppoſed deroga- 
tory to his dignity. For this purpoſe, he ſtipu- 


lated that his perfon and his neal Thould.” be | 


employed only in detachments.” - / 


This prince arrived in Franconia in the 9550 


of October; marſhal de Broglio, who could 


not afford him ſuch em ployment as he wiſhed; 
| ſent him into the country of Fulda, whenee the 


allies drew a part of their ſubſiſtence. .. The ap- 


proach of the duke deranged the delivery of the 


quotas ; but this corps, unſupported by any 
other, gave the allies too handſome an appor- 


tunity to be paſſed unnoticed. The hereditary, 


prince ä like an arrow from the army, 


2 and 
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and FINE before the gates of Fulda, at the 
very moment when he was leaſt expected. The 
duke had prepared a ball for the day, but this 
quite ſpoiled his pleaſure, Aſtoniſſied at the 
preſence of ſo vigilant 4 foe, who did not give 

him time to collect his men, he and his cavalry 
retired toward the Main. The rear - guard of 
the infantry, preparing for retreat. was hotly 
charged by the hereditary prince, and twelve 
hundred men were made priſoners. This was 
not the laſt act of the youthful hero; we ſhall 
| again have occaſion to ſpeak of him i in our 


narrative of the Saxon campaign. 1 
The French had this year kept the fleld > 


er than uſual ; the ſeaſon, little favourable to 

the operations of war, obliged them to quit 
their camp on the 8th of December, whence 
they retired to Frankfort. Prince Ferdinand, 
after having blockaded Gieſſen, ſent his troops 
into quarters, having by his valour and ability 
repaired the wrongs fortune had done him in the 
commencement of the campaign. The allies 
found themſelves, at the cloſe of the year, in 
poſſeſſion of all the places and provinces they 
had occupied, previous to the declaration of war. 
We now come to the campaign of the king, 
which was far from being equally fortunate; 
perhaps of all others it was the moſt fatal; per- 
NO Es | Hal 
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haps the glory of Pruſſia would have expired, 
its enemies known as well how to profit by 
their victories as they did to vanquiſh. The 
reaſons which obliged che king to act on the 
defenſive have been given. Reſtrained by the 
army of marſhal Daun, who kept in Bohemia 

on the frontiers of Sileſia, the king meditated 
an attack on the magazines which the Ruſſians 
formed in the vieinage of Poſen. Had his plan 
ſucceeded he would have retarded the opera- 


tions of the enemy; he weuld have gained the 


greateſt of advantages, tine. 
Toward the middle of March, the army of 
the king approached the hills of Schweidnitz, 
and was ſent into eantonments among thoſe 
long villages which extend from Landſhut to 
Friedland. General Fouquet remained with his 
corps at Neuſtadt, in Upper Sileſia. M. von 
Woberſnow, who had been ſent with a detach- 
ment into the Palatinate of Poſnania, there 
ruined ſome magazines which the Ruſſians had 
began to form. This expedition, having been 
made too ſoon, was of little detriment to the 


meaſures the enemy meant to take. 


Nothing of importance happened on the 
frontiers of Bohemia Laudon who remained at 
Trautenau was continually in motion, and alarm- 
ing the advanced poſts, but without ſucceſs ; the 
; e Au- 
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frians were fprtunate in one only enterprize. M. 
von Beck attacked the battalion of Duringſhofen, 
at Greiffenberg, cut off its retreat with bis cavalry, 
and after a vigorous defence the battalion was 
obliged to lay down its arms. 

Foward the end of the month, M. de Ville, 
who commanded in Moravia, entered Sileſia 
with a ſtrong detachment. Fouquet, finding 
himſelf too feeble for oppoſition, abandoned 
Neuſtadt, and took a more advantageous poſt at 
Opperſdorf. The king hoped this motion of 
de Ville would give him the means of beating 
the enemy in detail, and wholly deſtroying this 
corps. Troops ſecretly filed off to Neifs, 
whither the king in perſon repaired ; but all 
precautions to conceal this manceuvre from the 
enemy were vain. The monks and catholic 
clergy, ſecret enemies of the Pruſſians, whom 
they treated as heretics, found occaſion to in- 
form de Ville of the march of the troops, and 
on the very day (May 1ſt) the king arrived at 
Opperſdorf, the Auſtrian general retired to 
Ziegenhals. All that could be done was to 
{ſkirmiſh with the rear-guard and. the pandours, 
who ſtill were on their march: the cavalry ſur- 
rounded the latter, among fteep rocks very im- 
proper for the manceuvring of horſe. The 
pandours, however, 3 to ei __ hundred 
| men, 
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men , were taken or put to the ſword. Far 
from remaining at Ziegenhals, the Auſtrians 
continued their retreat as far as Moravia ; and 
the king, no longer finding an enemy worthy 
of notice in theſe parts, returned to join his 
army at Landſhut. 
' Marſhal Daun had lately arrived in Bohemia 
(June), and fixed his head quarters at Mun- 
cChengraetz. The two armies remained peace- 
ably in their poſts, till the 28th of June, when 
the Auſtrians took the camp at Jaromirs, whence 
they afterward paſſed into Luſatia, and eſta- 
bliſhed themſelves at Marckliſſa. The king, 
who was in the camp of Landſhut (July the 
6th), detached ſome battalions that penetrated 
into Bohemia through Schatzlar. They ap- 
proached Trautenau, and Major Quintus de- 
feated a corps of pandours in the vicinity of 
Prauſnitz. Seidlitz was ſent to Löhn to obſerve 
the motions of marſhal Daun. 
General Fouquet received orders to quit 
Upper Sileſia, to relieve the army of the king 
from the poſt of Landſhut; for to have left this 
vacant would have been dangerous. On his 
arrival, the king by two marches gained the 
camp of Schmuckſeiffen, one of the ſtrongeſt in 
Sileſia. Seidlitz had been attacked on the eve 
by Laudon : the partiſan was beaten, loſt a 
5 . hundred 
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hundred and fifty men, and was in danger of 
being taken. The court of Vienna however 
confided the command of a body of twenty 
thouſand men to him, deſtined to join the 
Ruſſians whenever opportunity ſhould ſerve. 
- Marſhal Daun ordered him to take poſt on the 
heights of Lauban, preciſely where he had met 
with ſo ill a reception, the preceding year, from 
the rear-guard of the king. This poſition was 
choſen that he might be in advance with the 
Pruſſians, when he ſhould receive orders to join 
the Ruſſians. It was not difficult to penetrate 
the views of the Auſtrians ; the king ſent two 
detachments of cavalry to obſerve the partiſan ; 
one under Lentulus was placed at Lowenberg, 
and the other under the prince of Wurtemberg 
at Bunzlau. | 
| While theſe meaſures were taken to Gapole | 
the Auſtrians, the Ruſſians were not forgotten. 
They had been obſerved during winter by de- 
tachments, which, under von Schlabrendorf and 
von Hordt, had extended along the frontiers 
of Poland. Toward the f pring, count Dohna 
quitted Mecklenbourg, and Pomerania, where he 
left Mauteufel with a ſmall corps to make head 
_ againſt the Swedes. The count marched his 
troops to Stargard, and from thence to Landſ- 


—_ Here he was joined by a reinforcement 
under 


"in 
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under the command of Itzenplitz and Hulſen, 
ſent out of Saxony. by prince Henry. 

The Ruſſians were obſerved to march through 
Poland by detachments ; this gave birth to the 
idea of meeting and beating them in detail. 

The plan was of very poflible execution, ſhould 
they be attacked while divided on their march, 
and before other diviſions could come up; but 
activity and reſolution were requiſite, and neither 
_ were employed. The troops were ill con- 
ducted; the generals were deficient in vigi- 
lance; every meaſure was taken too late; error 
was added to error, and this unhappy expedi- 
tion became the ſource of the misfortunes which 
accumulated on the Pruſſians during the e 
paign. 

Count Dohna degli from Landiberg on 
the 23d of June, and paſſed the Warta on the 
5th of July, at Obernick. His tardineſs gave 
the Ruſſians time to aſſemble at Poſen, and the 


two armies amuſed themſelves in making recon». 


noitres, which ended in indolence. On the 
14th, the Ruſſians made a movement in ad- 
vance, and filed off near the Pruſſian army; but 
in fuch diſorder that it remained only with count 
Dohna to have profited by the occaſion, had he 
poſſeſſed fortitude. His general meaſures were 


ſo ill taken that he loſt a part of his bread and 
E Ferie 
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proviſions through negligence, which bee 
him to fall back to Zullichuuu. 
Informed of the confuſion which e in 
this army, and the diſunion of its generals, the 
king ſent M. von Wedel to take the command 
as dictator, though he could not claim rank 
from length of ſervice. The ſame evening that 
Wedel arrived at Zullichau, Soltikow encamped 
at Babimoſt, from which he ſo well turned the 
| poſition of the Pruſſians, during the night, that a 
party of Ruſſians were in poſſeſſion of the defile 
of Kay in their rear, and preciſely between their 
camp and the road of Croſſen, without the 
event coming to the knowledge of any one per- 
ſon, So highly was the ſervice neglected, when. 
Wedel came to take the command of the army 
Wedel went himſelf to the camp of Babimoſt 
to reconnoitre this march, where he ſaw only. 
the ends of columns and the rear-guard that 
took the road to Croſſen. Wedel ſtruck his 
tents (June the 23d) began his march, and 
attacked the troops that had encamped at Kay, 
hoping to beat them before they could be joined 
by their army; but he was deceived; the Ruſ- 
ons were well . they could only be at- 


* There i is Gs miſtake of dates bativeen this and thoſe 
laſt mentioned which there is danger of additional error in 


| attempting to correct. . 4 OS, 
| s tacked 
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acked by a front of ſeven battalions in extent, 
encloſed on each fide by marſhes. The Ruſ- 
ſians were in a kind of half-moon on three lines, 
and occupied hillocks, covered with firs. We- 
del broke their firſt line; but, attacking the 
ſecond, his infantry was expoſed to fo hot a 
fire of cafe ſhot, from various croſs batteries, 
chat it could not ſtand its ground. Three re- 
peated but ineffectual efforts were made. The 
great misfortune was the Pruſſians had not can- 
non ſufficient to oppoſe the artillery of the 
enemy. Perceiving the ſlaughter, and what 
little hope there was of ſucceſs, the general 
choſe not to ſacrifice any more of his men. He 
determined on retreat, and the next day the 
troops paſſed the Oder at Tzicherzig, to en- 
camp at Sawade. Soltikow marched the Ruſ- 
ſians to Croſſen. | 
Medel loſt on that day between four and five 
| thouſand men; nor is it probable that the loſs 
of the enemy was conſiderable, the ground being 
ſo greatly in their favour. This affair quite 
deranged the previous meaſures of the king. 
After the check he had met with, Wedel could 
not oppoſe the progreſs of Soltikow, without 
| ſtrong reinforcements. Frankfort and Kuſtrin 
were in danger from the poſition the latter had 
taken at Croſſen; ang, if a Pruſſian army ſhould 
„ not 
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not ſoon ap proach Frankfort, to defend the 
Oder, Berlin itſelf would be expoſed to the 
greateſt perils. The army of Sileſia was not 
in ſufficient force to be enfeebled by ſtill more 


detachments. Fouquet defended the paſſes of 
Landſhut againſt de Ville, with ten thouſand 


men; the Auſtrian had twenty thouſand. The 


army of the king, encamped at Schmuckſeiffen, 
amounted to forty thouſand; that of marſhal 
Daun to ſeventy thouſand. 

Be circumſtances what they might, neceffity 
was urgent; an army muſt be aſſembled to 


cover the March of Brandenbourg. There was 
every reaſon to ſuppoſe the chief attack would 
either be made there or in Sileſia, The Au- 

ſtrians paid ſome reſpect to the city of Preſden, 
3 that being the refidence of the royal family. It 


was therefore to be preſumed that a determined 
governor would maintain the place, and pro- 


tract the ſiege, ſo as to give time to march ta 


its relief, ſhould i be uttacked _ the 
abſence. 

After mature reflections on this ſubject, it was 
reſolved that prince Henry ſhould march to 
Sagan, „with ſixteen battalions and twenty-five 
ſquadrons, which ſhould be joined by the de- 
tachments of the prince of Wurtemberg, con- 
fiſting of fifteen TRI and fix battalions ; ; 

that 


moron? l 1 Fühl wan. if 
that the prince ſhould take the command ef the 
royal army, being the only general to whom it 
might be confided, and that the king ſhould 
head the corps aſſembled at Sagan, and lead ir 
immediately to defend his ſtates. He depended 

on being joined thereby M. von Wedel. On 
the 28th prince Henry arrived at Schmuck- 
ſeiffen, and on the 29th the king repaired to 
Laudon had in thoſe parts extended along the 
frontiers of Sileſia; and, though the king had 
ſent detachments of obſervation, the Pruffian 
officers were deceived in the following manner. 
Haddick had watched prince Henry, and joined 
Laudon at Sorau. Laudon continued his route, 
and a regiment of huſſars, that had always been 
attached to his corps, remained with Haddick, 
The reconnoitring officers were thus induced to 
believe that the whole corps of Laudon was 
there: but the king, marching to Chriſtian- 
ſtadt, here was informed they had been deceived, 
and that Laudon had that very day arrived at 
Guben, This obliged the king to continue his 
march, and he came the ſame day to Sommer- 
feld. The Pruſſian cavalry attacked that of 
Haddick, which followed Laudon, and which 
yas purſued as far as Guben, Laudon the ſame 
- N 2 9397.5 oi 
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day departed to gain Frankfort : the 1 
Nannen, at Nimes, on the banks of the Neidle. 
About break of day two columns were ſeen, 
coming from Guben, and filing along the road 
of Cottbus. The cavalry firſt paſſed the river, 
and a haſty irmiſh enſued with the rear - guard, 
in which the Imperial regiment of Wurzbourg, 
containing. thirteen hundred men, was entirely 
taken. The huſſars purſued the enemy, and 
carried off fix hundred cheſts of proviſions, Fe 
eſcort of which was totally diſperſed. 
Adyantages like theſe may be productive of 
good conſequences on general occaſions ; on the 
preſent they were totally uſeleſs, for the deſign 
of the expedition was fruſtrated ; it being no 
longer poſſible to prevent the junction of the 
Ruſſians and Auſtrians at Frankfort. 
Ihe king began his march on the morrow. 
Wedel had orders to join the army at Mulroſe, 
which were eaſy to execute, ſince the Ruſſians 
had quitted Croſſen, and he had no enemy to 
face. The king's troops took the road of Beeſ- 
kow, whence the infantry immediately marched 
to Mulroſe, while with his cavalry he paſſed by 
Neubruck, on the canal of communication be- 
tween the Oder and the Spree: He found the 
bridges broken, and the dragoons of Lowen- 


ſtein on the ren ſide, * to diſpute 
| | the 
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the paſſage. Theſe obſtacles were not ſo great 
as they appeared to be; the canal is in many 
places fordable ; the Pruſſian cavalry paſſed it 
2 immediately, and fell on the Auſtrian dragoons 
poſted in the woods, who. were defeated and 
purſued to the very ſuburbs of Frankfort. The 
king then -rejoined his infantry at Mulroſe, 
bringing with him three hundred EN of 
the regiment of Lowenſtein, _ 

Here Wedel arrived on the Ath. Finck, who 
had remained in the vicinage of Torgau, after 
the departure of princę Henry, being of no uſe 
in thoſe parts, for the ten thouſand men he com- 
manded were inſufficient to cover Saxony, alſo 
received orders to join the army. The king aſ- 
ſembled all the forces he was able, for diſpatch 
was indiſpenſable. It was neceſſary to, beat the 
| Ruſſians as ſoon as poſſible, that he might have 
time to fly to the defence of Saxony; which, 
the fortreſſes excepted, being voidof troops, the 
roads were left open to the army of the empire, 
which, if it pleaſed, might even penetrate to 
Berlin. 

„Toi in „ e to attack the 
Ruſſians, the army quitted the environs of Mul- 
roſe, and encamped between Lebus and Wul- 
kow.. , Subſiſtence was drawn from Kuſtrin, 
and F; inck was waited for, whoſe arrival hap- 
pened 
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| pened on the 10th, Neceſſary preparations 
were made to paſs the Oder between Lebus and 
Kuſtrin. The more haſte was made in execut- 
ing this project becauſe that Haddick had 
marched and occupied the camp of Mulroſe, 
which the Pruſſians had left. From this place 
Haddick might join Butturlin, and Berlin was 
open to atttack. Thus every thing preſſed the 
king to act with promptitude, The army 
paſſed the Oder, on the 1 1th, and formed in face 
of the Ruſſians, extending from Tretin, where 
the right was placed, to Biſchofsee, by which 
the left was ſupported. The reſerve under 
Finck encamped before the lines on the heights, 
which deprived the Ruſſians of knowing what 
motions the Pruffians made. A muddy rivulet 
ſeparated the two armies. Soltikow was en- 
camped at Kemerſdorf; with his right wing 
ſupported by a ſmall elevation, where the Ruſ- 
fians had conſtructed a kind of ſtar- fort. Two 
branches of entrenchment on a riſing ground 
deparred thence, and ended in the Jews burial 
place, which is a conſiderable eminence near 
Frankfort. The right of his camp, where was 
this ſtar redoubt, was overlooked by the height 
that Finck occupied ; and, beyond the rivulet, 
by a hill which the country people * the 


Pechſtange, 
In 
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In the preſent poſition of the army of the king, 


| it was impoſſible to attack the enemy: two nar- 


row cauſeways muſt have been paſſed, covered 
by ſeveral abatis, of which the Ruſſians were 
maſters. The brigades muſt have been formed 
while expoſed to the fire of ſmall arms, and 
muſt have attacked an entrenchment defended by 
croſs batteries. It was thought more prudent to 
aſcend the rivulet : after a circuit of half a mile, 
the troops would come to the bridge on the road 
to Reppen, where is another road that leads 
through the wood to the height of the Pech- 
ſtange. This local knowledge ſerved as the baſis 
of the diſpoſitions that were made for the battle 
of the morrow. The corps under Finck was to 
ſupport, from the . heights where it was en- 
camped, the batteries that were erected during 
the night, and which were to play directly on 
the ſtar redoubt of the Ruſſians. 
The next day (the 12th) the army took the 
road of Reppen, and formed in the wood, near 
the Pechſtange, in five lines; the three firſt of 


infantry, the two laſt of cavalry. Finck, in the 


mean time, kept up a heavy fire with his bat- 

teries, feigning to paſs the cauſeways in his 
front; which ſo fixed the attention of Soltikow, 
that the army of the king gained the ſkirts of 


the wood, without being perceived. Grand bat- 
3 deere 
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ceries were immediately raiſed on two ſmall kills 
that overlooked the right of the Ruſſians. This 


part of their intrenchments was furrounded by 


the batteries of the Pruſſians, as a polygon may 


be in a regular fiege. Every thing being thus 


prepared, Schenkendorf advanced, under the 


protection of ſixty cannon, againſt this fort, and 
carried it almoſt immediately. The army fol- 


lowed. The two branches of the entrenchment 
which ended at this angle were taken in flank, 


and the battle was one dreadful maſſacre of the 


Ruſſian infantry, as far as the burial place of 


4 Kunerſdorf, which the left of the Pruſſians 


found it difficult to carry. Finck, whom the 


| attacking troops had paſſed, then levelled his 


mounds, and joined the other troops. Seven 


redoubts, the burial ground, and a hundred 


and eighty cannon, had already been taken; the 
enemy was in the utmoſt confuſion, and had loft 
a prodigious number of men. The prince of 
Wurtemberg however, impatient at the ination 


of the cavalry, made an ill-timed charge on the 


Ruſſian infantry, ſtationed in the entrenchments 


of the Jews burial ground. It is true he was 


repulſed, but the enemy at the ſame time aban- 
doned a grand battery they had near this burial 
ground. On this the Pruffian infantry, which 


Was whoa eight hundred paces diſtant, made an 


„ attempt 
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2 to ſeize. Who can but aa the 
lender thread by which victory is ſuſpended?! 
As they came up, within a hundred and fifty 

paces, Laudon, perceiving the error of the 
Ruſſians in forſaking their battery, arrived with 
his reſerve ſome minutes ſooner than the Pruſ- 
fians. He immediately cauſed the artillery to 
be loaded with caſe ſhot, which played upon 
and deranged the affailants. The attack was 
ſeveral times renewed, but it was impoſſible to 


carry this battery, which commanded the whole 


ground. Laudon, perceiving the countenance 
0 of the Pruſſians leſs firm, attacked them on the 

right and left with cavalry; the confuſion be- 
came general and the troops fled in diſorder. 
The king protected their retreat by a battery, 
which the regiment of Leſtwitz ſuſtained. Here 
he received a contuſion. The regiment of pio- 


neers was taken in his rear: the infantry had 


beſides repaſſed the mounds, and regained the 
camp they had poſſeſſed the day before, on 
which the king retreated the laſt, and would 
have been taken, had not M. von Prittwitz at- 
racked the enemy with a hundred huſſars to give 
him time to paſs the defile. The main body of 
the cavalry retired by the road they had marched 
in the morning. The firſt conſternation of che 
EY was ſo great that at the noiſe only, which 
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the Coſſacks made the infantry, which had 
formed on the ground of its late camp, fled 
above a thouſand | paces before it could be 


brought to halt. 


The Ruffians i it is true gained the victory, 
but it was dearly purchaſed, According to their 


don account, they loſt twenty-four thouſand 
meh, Their artillery they recovered, and 
took eighty cannon from the Pruſſians, with 


three thouſand priſoners. Pruſſia on that day 


loſt ten thouſand meh; dead, wounded and 
taken. The king, flattering himſelf he ſliould 
winthe battle, had ordered Wunſch to. ſeize on 
Frankfort during the action, to cut off the re- 


treat of the enemy. This brave officer accom- 
pliſhed his purpoſe, and made four hundred 


priſoners; but the misfortunes of the day obliged 


him to abandon the city and return to Reitwein, 
where the army encamped, after having repaſſed 


the Oder. 


It was with difficulty ten thouſand men could 


be collected the evening after the battle. Had 


the Ruflians known how to profit by victory, 
and purſued the diſheartened troops, Pruſſia had 


been ruined beyond redem ption, but they gave 


the king time to recover his loſſes. On the 
morrow the army was eighteen thouſand ſtrong, 


| and in in a few days amounted to twenty-cight 


thouſand, 5 


x \ 
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thouſand. Cannon was obtained from the for- 
tified towns; the corps was ſent for that had 
amuſed the Swedes on the banks of the Peene. 
Moſt of the generals were wounded, bruiſed, or 
maimed ; it depended only on the enemy to 
terminate the war ; they had but to give the ex- 
piring blow: but they ſtopped ſhort, and, in- 
ſtead of acting vigorouſly, as the caſe required, 
applauded themſelves for their ſucceſs, and 
bleſſed their good fortune. The king gained 
breath, and leifure was given him to provide 
for the moſt immediate wants of his army. | 
Not to be unjuſt in our judgment, we think 
ourſelves obliged to ſtate the reaſons alleged by 
general Soltikow to colour his inactivity. When 
preſſed by marſhal Daun to purſue his opera- 
tions with ardour, he replied “ I have done 
« enough, Sir, for one year; I have gained 
c two victories, which have coft Ruſſia twenty- 
« ſeven thouſand men. I only wait till you ſhall 
© in like manner have gained two battles, and 
„ will then begin anew, It is not juſt that 
ce the troops of my ſovereign ſhould act ſingly.“ 
The Auſtrians had ſome difficulty to prevail 
on him to paſs the Oder at Frankfort, which he 
did only on condition that Haddick ſhould re- 
main in his poſt at Mulroſe. This motion of 
the Ruſſians made the king change his poſition. 
D He. 
1 Sev, Years War, Vol, II. | 
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He marched firſt to Madelitz, and then to 


Furſtenwalde, where he was maſter of the paſſage 
of the Spree, which was an important object 
under the preſent circumſtances. The troops 
of the circles had lately taken Torgau and Wit- 
tenberg ; it was to be feared they would march 


for Berlin; and the ſame was to be apprehended 


from general Haddick : he need but proceed 


along the Spree, by which river his march 


would be covered, while Soltikow might have 


kept the army of the king from arenen, or 


affording him any impediment. 


The affairs of Pruſſia were ſo deſperate that 
it would have been difficult to have ated with 


wiſdom, and conformable to rule; but, as it was 
neceſſary to be prepared for whatever might hap- 
pen, the king determined to ſacrifice the laſt 
man rather than ſuffer the enemy to ſeize on 
Berlin with impunity. He propoſed to attack 
the firſt who ſhould approach, better pleaſed 


3-0 periſh, ſword in hand, than to be conſumed : 
by a flow fire. The king's embarraſſment was 


increaſed by the approach of marſhal Daun. 
He marched and encamped at Triebel, and had 
a conference with general Soltikow at Guben. 


Prince Henry could not prevent the junction of 
the Auſtrians and Ruſſians, nor could he im- 
pede che detachments they ſhould pleaſe to ſend 


a 


. 
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bgainſt the king; it remained with marſhab 


Daun to chooſe which of theſe modes he ſhould 


purſue; they were alike fatal. Affairs however 


took a more favourable turn than could have 

been hoped: neither all the good nor all the 

evil that may be imagined happens. 

No ſooner had the king quitted Sileſia than 

affairs there aſſumed a. new face, De Ville 
vas perſuaded Fouquet could not prevent him 

from penetrating into Silefia. - He did not in- 


deed attempt to force the paſſes of Landſhut, 


but he took the road to Friedland, where, as 


we ſhall immediately ſee, it was not thought pro- 
per to throw any impediments in his way. De 


Ville peaceably deſcended into the plains of 
Schweidnitz. On this Fouquet ſent detach- 
ments to Friedland and Conradſwalde, through 
| which the Auſtrians were obliged to obtain 

_ proviſions. They ſoon wanted ſubſiſtence, and 
de Ville was under the neceſſity of returning into 
Bohemia, and of attacking the poſt of Conradſ- 


walde, where he was repulſed with the loſs of 
_ thirteen hundred men and all his baggage. 


Fe thought himſelf happy after this, by march- 
ing through by-roads, to regain Braunau. 
Marſhal Daun had quitted Marckliſſa and 


marched to Priebus. Prince Henry, not wil- 
ling to loſe ſight of him, repaired to Sagan, and 
| e , thence 


i resrnunovs won xs. 
thence detached Ziethen to Sorau, the more 
Cloſely to obſerve the enemy. Preſſed by the 
K uſſians to act, the marſhal propoſed to take 
this corps. For this purpoſe he marched two 
columns to the right and left of the Pruſſians. 
Theſe columns were covered by great woods, 
and were to join at a defile between Sorau and 
Sagan, and cut off the retreat of Ziethen. The 
project failed: Ziethen made a timely retreat 
to the army of his royal highneſs, without ſuf- 
fering any loſs, Prince Henry was not in a 
| fituation of making any attempts upon the Au- 
ftrians; to hazard a battle was more than ever 
dangerous, after the loſs of two in the ſame year. 
| His conſtant efforts were to keep marſhal Daun 
nnd the Ruſſians as far as poffible from the elec- 
torate of Brandenbourg ; to effect which he 
thought the beſt expedient would be to deſtroy 
the magazines that the enemy had in their rear. 
This he executed with all poſſible ability and 
celerity. He left Sagan, and marched through 
Lauban to Görlitz. Hither de Ville had haſtily 
Tepaired, whom the prinee feigning to attack, 
the Auſtrian general, become timid after the 
affair of Conradſwalde, retired to Reichenbach. 
This was what the prince wiſhed, and he imme- 
diately ſent a detachment into Bohemia, that 
agined the magazine, appertaining to the enemy, 
SE at 
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at Bohmiſchfriedland. Another corps marched 

through Zittau to Gabel, there took fix hun- 
dred men who had- been left in garriſon, and 
deſtroyed the moſt confiderable magazine of the 


Auſtrians. 


This fortunate expedition occaſioned cn 
Daun to take a retrograde mation; and, had 
not the city of Dreſden previouſly ſurrendered, 
the Imperialiſts would have been obliged to re- 
turn into Bohemia; but the reduction of that 
capital put them in poſſeſſion of the grand 


magazines collected there by the Pruſſians, 


and enabled them to eſtabliſh themſelves at 
Bautzen. 

The departure of the Auſtrian army, and the 
want of forage among the Ruſſians, occaſioned 
| the latter to abandon Frankfort, march into 
Luſatia, and encamp at Lieberoſe. The army 
of the king followed them through Beeſkow, 
and thence advanced to Waldau. General Had- 
dick, on his march for that city, fell back on 
the approach of the Pruſſians, which permitted 
the king to take an advantageous poſition be- 

hind the marſhes, by which he cut off the ſub- 
ſiſtence that the Ruſſians were to receive from 
Lubben, and other neighbouring places. Dref- 
den was at this time beſieged, although the 


Tenches were not opened. Thither his majeſty 
N : ſeat 
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3 a detachment under general Wunſth. This 
able officer ſurpriſed Torgau on his march, and 


arrived before Dreſden the very day that the 


governor. Schmettau ſigned the capitulation. It 


would be ſuperfluous to criticiſe the conduct of 


a man who ſurrendered a city in which no breach 
had been made, and before which no trenches 
had been opened. 

Finding his preſence uſeleſs "uy Wunſch 
un hed to Torgau, whither the troops of the 
empire had marched to retake the town. Wunſch 
paſſed the Elbe with a handful of men, glided 
amongthe vineyards, and thence fell onthe troops 


of the circles, beat them, carried the whole camp, 
: and put them to flight. On receiving this news 
the king ſent Finck thither, with a reinforce- 


ment of ten battalions and twenty ſquadrons z 


and the generals * advanced as far as 


Meiſſen. 
Theſe trifling checks e . Had- 


A dick to be recalled from the army of the Ruſ- 


ſians, who traverſed Luſatia, paſſed the Elbe at 
Dreſden, and in conjunction with the troops of 
the circles immediately marched to attack ge- 
neral Finck. A party of Auſtrians aſſailed 
Wunſch, who was poſted at Siebeneichen, near 


Mleiſſen. Their main body paſſed the Tripſche 
at Munzich, 1, and Frome themſelves: before 


the 


* 
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the right flank of Finck. The latter did nor 
| heſitate; he attacked the enemy, was victorious, 
and took ſome cannon with fix hundred pri- 
ſoners. Nor was Wunſch leſs vigilant, but in 
like manner repulſed the affailants with loſs, 
and Haddick was obliged to fly to Dreſden. 
While general Finck made this progreſs in 
Saxony (September) Soltikow was marching 
for Silefia, through Sommerfeld and Chriſtian- 
ſtadt. This it was neceſſary to prevent, that 
the open country might not be ruined, nor any 
place of ſtrength beſieged. For this reaſon the 
king inclined to Sagan, where he was near 
coming up with four Auſtrian regiments, that 
Campitelli was leading to the ſuccour of the 
Ruſſians. At Sagan (the 2 1ſt) he regained a 
communication with prince Henry, to whom 
he imparted the advantages lately obtained by 
Finck, and of whom he demanded reinforce- 
ments to reinſtate in part the detachments he 
had ſent into Saxony, and againſt the Swedes; 
charging him at the ſame time to gain the Elbe, 
and join Finck, that he might attempt by al ; 
Poſſible means to recover Dreſden. 
The king marched to Neuſtzdtel, and an- 
ticipated the Ruſſians. General Soltikow then 
thought of Glogau, and propoſed to occupy the 
heights of Baune. The king autmarched him 
5 D 4 once 
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once more. The columns of the enemy 's army, 


ſeeing the Place occupied, halted at Beuthen, 
but without erecting their tents, This made. 


it imagined they intended to attack the Pruffians 
on the day following, and the night was paſſed 
under arms. The generals of the enemy were 
ſeen reconnoitring at day-break. The king - 
ſcarcely had twenty thouſand men in his camp; 
they were it is true well poſted, but the memory 
of having been twice beaten by the Ruſſians was 
recent. Theſe were conſiderations into which the - 
generals of the enemy did not enter; they re- 
tired to their army, and their tents were ſoon 
after erectet. 

Prince Henry and general Fouquet having 
each ſent a reinforcement to the king, theſe 
troops arrived on the morrow after his camp 
had thus been reconnoitred, and were poſted 
and entrenched at Linkerſdorf, on the banks of | 
the Oder. The two armies tranquilly remained 
in their camps. The Auſtrian corps however 
was encamped at the diftance of half a mile 
from the Ruſſian army; and it was perhaps the 
more eaſy to beat theſe troops, before general 
Soltikow could ſend them any ſuccour, becauſe 
they were wholly unſupported. According] y 
this project took birth. Thither the king 


marched during the night of the firſt of Oco- 


ber. 


SST, 
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ber. He found an empty camp, and took only 
ſome ſtragglers, who related that the whole 
army had paſſed the Oder at Carolath that very 
night. On approaching chis river, a heavy 
cannonading was heard; and it was with extreme 
ſurpriſe perceived that the rear - guard of the 
Ruſſians was with their artillery ens the 
bridge they had croſſed. 

By this motion the left * of che Oder was 
in ſafety; but, as it was, neceſſary. to cover the 
right, the king marched the army to Glogau. 
Here ten battalions and thirty ſquadrons paſled - 
the Oder, and took poſt on a height to cover 
the place: the main army encamped near the 
works. Soltikow choſe a poſition at Kutlau. 
| There were daily kirmiſhes between the huſſars 
and coflacks, in which the Pruffians had the 


advantage. Still it continued to happen that 


| the rapid marches of the king occaſioned the 


premeditated meaſures of the Ruſſians to fail; 
they forſook the vicinage of Glogau, and took 
the road to Gurau, which leads to Freyſtadt. 
One of their columns, which paſſed near the 
Pruſſians retrenchments, was cannonaded, and 
their rear- guard was haraſſed, while che main 
army of the king decamped and marched (on 
the 7th) for Köben. As pontoons were wanting 
to paſs the Oder, theſe were ſupplied by che- 
: | _ | vualets, 
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valets, and the army « of the king, having gained 
the oppoſite ſhore, took a poſition behind the 
Bartſch, the banks of which are marſhy, by 
which it covered all the Lower Sileſia. Dierecke, 
on the leſt, occupied a mound of the Oder, and 
the mill which Schulenburg formerly rendered 
fo famous by his retreat in the preſence of 
Charles XII. The main of the army extended 
— the woods of Sophienthal. - Onthe right 
a detachment held che poſt upon the Bartſch, 
Where it was ready to anticipate the enemy, 
ſhould he march for Herrenſtadt. This poſi- 
tion was excellent and ſure, though very exten- 
Ave.” Two mounds, which were the only paſ- 
fages * over the Bartſch, were occupied by the 
Pruffians, and well entrenched. ' Enraged chat 
all their deſigns were fruſtrated, the Ruſſians 
burnt the town of Gurau, and the neighbouring 
villages, and, having ſacked the whole country, 
marched for Herrenſtadt; where they once 
again arrived too late. To revenge themſelves 
they reduced the place to afhes, by throwing 
royal grenades. As they were extremely con- 
fined on the ground they occupied, and as they 
wanted water, they were obli god to abandon 
Sileſia. | 


a * It is probably meant that, where theſe mounds were, 
the only places were to be found where * could be 


thrown over the river. A's 
The 
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: This king at this time was attacked ik 
| ſevere fit of the gout; and, as his operations 
againſt the Ruſſians were ended, he eauſed him 
ſelf to be removed to Glogau. But, though he 
had diſincumbered himſelf of the Ruffians for 
the preſent year, it was ſtill to be feared Laudon, 
on his return, might form ſome project againſt 
Sileſia. Te watch his motions, the king order- 
ed general Fouquet to quit his poſt at Landſhutz 
and keep pace with the Auſtrians from Tra- 
chenberg to Ratibor, which obliged Laudon 
to paſs through Cracovia, and from thence 
through the e of: wenne to er, gm 
8 Olmutz. | 
The army of che king, * no wage We 
coll to protect Sileſia, was led by general 
Hulſen into Saxony. To connect a narrative 
of ſo many various events, we ſhall at preſent 
purſue the operations of prince Henry in Lu- 
ſatia. We left his royal highnefs at Görlitz. 
Marſhal Daun (September the 24th) approached 
his camp, intending to attack him, but the 
prince departed during the night, paſſed through 
Rothenburg, and fell the next day on the corps 
of general Vehla, poſted at Hoyerſwerda. Inta- 
gining himſelf ſecure from all aſſault, this ge- 
neral ſuddenly ſaw himſelf ſurrounded by the 
Pruffian cavalry; his infantry was broken, and 
ee him 
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himfelf and fifteen hundred croats, in whom 

the principal ſtrength of his detachment con- 
ſiſted, were taken. On the eve of his miſ- 
fortune, he received a letter from marſhal Daun, 
which informed him he might reſt without fear, 
aſſured that the marſhal would give a * aces 
count of prince Henry, _ 

Aſter this expedition, his royal bighnefh 4 
rected his march to Elſterwerda. The fituation 
of affairs required the Pruſſians ſhould form an 
immediate junction at Meiſſen; but the bridge 
over the Elbe was deſtroyed, and there were 
no means of rebuilding it with ſufficient haſte, 

This occaſioned the prince to croſs the Elbe at 
Torgau, which in the mean time was paſſed by 
marſhal Daun at Dreſden (October). The lat- 
ter advanced toward Meiſſen. Finck, too fee- 
ble to reſiſt him, retired to Torgau, where he 
joined prince Henry. On the 4th, the Pruſ- 
fans took the poſition of Strehla; the Auſtrians 
advanced upon them, and encamped between 
Rieſſa and Oſchatz, extending by detachments 
we Dahlen, Hubertſburg, and Grimma. The 
prince had placed a corps at the hill of Schilda, 
which was obliged to retreat into the foreſt of 
Torgau. This occaſioned apprehenſions for the 

rear; and he marched his army to Torgau (the 
»6th) to cover "the: depoſit of his ſubſiſtence. 
| — 
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| Marſhal Daun immediately followed as far as 
Belgern. Though the prince had little to fear 
for his poſition, which was ſufficiently good, he 
ſtill had reaſon to be attentive to what was paſ- 
| fing on his right. To this effect he ſent Reben- 
tiſch to Duben, that he might obſerve any 
attempt of the enemy in that quarter. In effect, 
the purpoſe of marſhal Daun was to turn the 
camp of his royal highneſs ; and he therefore 
| detached the duke d'Aremberg to Domitſch, 
with twenty-ſix battalions, and ſix regiments of 
cavalry. The prince cauſed this new camp of 
the enemy to be examined; and, as it was 
judged difficult of approach, he ſent Wunſch 
with a detachment to reinforce Rebentiſch. 
Wunſch paſſed the Elbe at Torgau, repaſſed it 
at Wittenberg, and joined Rebentiſch at Bitter- 
feld, whither he had returned. 
Diſſatisfied with the vicinity of che a 
| FAremberg, who was upon his flank," the 
prince left his camp at the head of fifteen bat- 
talions and as many ſquadrons. He arrived at 
Pretſch, preciſely when the enemy was on the 
march for Duben. The duke d' Aremberg was 
at once attacked by Rebentiſch and his royal 
highneſs. The rear-guard of the Imperialiſts, 
| fifteen hundred ſtrong, was taken; with gene- | 
ral Semmingen, , the commander, 15 
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This check having ſhaken the reſolution of | 
the Auſtrians, marſhal Daun fell back, on the 
fourth of November, behind the Ketzerbach, 
where he took a poſition between Zehren and 
Lomatſch ; and prince Henry advanced to 
Hernſtein, where he was joined by general 
Hulſen. | 

The illneſs of the king, which had detained 
kim ſome time at Glogau, prevented his arrival 
in the camp before the 13th. He had croſſed 
Luſatia with an eſcort of eight hundred men; 
his weakneſs however, which ſtill was great, 
did not permit him to act. The prince had 
detached Finck to Noſſen, by which he turned 


the poſition of the enemy. Marſhal Daun did 


not ſtand his ground, but quitted the Ketzer- 
bach, and encamped near Dreſden, from the 
Windberg to the bottom of Plauen. Wedel 
immediately advanced, ſeized on Meiſſen, and 
highly inſulted the rear-guard of the Impe: 
rialiſts on its retreat. The king's army en- 


camped . on the ſame day at Schlettau; and 


5 Dierecke, who held the other ſhore of the Elbe, 
marched with his detachment for Zehaila, The 


4 Pruſſians on the morrow moved to Wilſdruf ; 


and Ziethen, advancing to Keſſelſdorf, was 
enabled more nearly to obſerve the foe. 


mn, 


The 
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I) he misfortunes of the king, during his 


campaign, might in part have been repaired, 
by recovering Dreſden; which was an object 
the more at heart becauſe that. the poſſeſſion 


of Dreſden ſecured winter quarters, and gave 


the Auſtrians perpetual apprehenſions for Bo- 


hemia. The poſition of marſhal Daun being 


impregnable, as well from the ſteep rocks that 
defended his left as from the inundations that 


covered his right, there was no expedient but 
that of turning the enemy by detachments; 


which, by throwing obſtacles in the way of the 


convoys of proviſions, and facilitating incurſions 
into Bohemia, might oblige. him to abandon 
Dreſden. 521 

To attain this buy 3 was 3 to 
Freyberg; from which he advanced to Dip- 
poldiſwalda, and afterward took poſt at Maxen. 
He even ſent, Wunſch as far as the defile of 
Dohna. A column of the troops of the empire, 
apparently ignorant that the Pruſſians were in 


theſe countries, imprudently advanced, was 


beaten, and loſt four hundred men. -Kleiſt at the 
ſame time entered Bohemia with his huſſars, and 


committed ravages toward Töplitz, Dux, and 


Auſſig, whence he brought numerous priſoners. 

Marſhal Daun impatiently ſuffered inſults 
hke theſe, and eſpecially the poſition -taken by 
general Finck. Brentano was - diſpatched by 


, 
*. 2 


him 


|| 
j 
[| 
i 
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him to Dippoldifwalda, and this was the fignai 
on which Finck ought to have retired. His 
orders were to attack every feeble corps he ſhould 
find, but to retreat at the approach of ſuperior 
force. He very unſeaſonably confided in the 
ſtrength of his poſt, which would have been 
tolerable, had his numbers been ſufficient to fill 
it; but his ſecurity was his deſtruction; for he 
had only garniſhed ſome hills with his infantry, 
and had confided one of the principal of theſe 
hills to the Gerſdorf huffars, as if cavalry was 
capable of defending poſts. Marſhal Daun, ſafe 
cn his eſcarpement of the Windberg, and be- 


hind his inundation of Friederichſtadt, detached 


forty thouſand men to attack the corps of Pruſ- 
ſians, ſo ill poſted at Maxen. | 

The king received no information of this 
manceuvre ; but, having learnt that the corps 
of Brentano had marched to Dippoldiſwalda, he | 
ſent general Hulſen with eight thouſand men to 
_ diſlodge the enemy, and to maintain the com- | 


munication between the army and the corps at | 
Maxen. Scarcely was Hulſen arrived at Dip- 


poldiſwalda before he learnt the event that ſo 
lately had happened. Finck, on the morn- 
ing of the 2oth, had been attacked by the 
Auſtrians. Some diſcharges of artillery diſ- 
lodged Gerſdorf from the poſt he defended, 
which was ſeized by the infantry of the enemy, 

and 
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and ſupplied with cannon that played on the 
| flank of Finck, while the main army attacked 
him in front. Some regiments of Pruſſian in- 
fantry were deficient in their duty; the foe - 
carried a height they occupied ; the Pruffian 
cavalry made ſome ill-timed and ill - directed 
charges, and were as frequently repulſed. T he 
Auſtrians ſet fire to the village of Maxen, 
which divided the line of Finck. This threw 
the troops into diſorder : confuſion was com- 
municated to the remainder, and the field of 
battle was precipitately abandoned. During 
their panic, they haſtened to Dohna, where 
Wunſch had repulſed the army of the empire, 
in deſpite of all its efforts. Had the Pruffian 
generals preſerved but the leaſt ſhadow of un- 
derftanding, after their late diſaſter, they might 
have retrieved their ill conduct with honour. 
They had only to take the road to Glaſhutte, 
which led through Frauenberg to Freyberg; or 
ſnould this road, which they knew, appear to 
be too near the enemy, they had but to paſs 
through Gieſhubel in Bohemia, by which they 
' might regain Saxony, either through Einſiedel, 
Aſch, or by the Baſberg; but ſo great was their 
conſternation at defeat that, Wunſch excepted, 
they loſt all recollection. 8 
170 hh, 5-4 
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On the morrow they were turned. by marſhal 


Daun. Wunſch endeavoured to force his way 
with the cavalry, Finck and his colleagues, 
having a greater affection for their baggage than 


their fame, forbade him all hoſtilities. Theſe 


generals had the weakneſs to capitulate with the 
enemy and to lay down their arms. The corps 


that ſo ſhamefully ſurrendered was fixteen bat- 
talions and thirty-five ſquadrons ſtrong, 

On the news of this humiliating, this fatal, 
affair, general Hulſen retired from Dippoldiſ- 
walda to Freyberg, where he was joined by the 
huſſars of Kleiſt, returning from their expedition 
into Bohemia. Proud of his ſucceſs, marſhal 


Daun, ſome days after, at the head of his van- 


guard, approached the advanced poſts of the 


army of the king. By this he intended to put the 
countenance of the Pruſſians to the teſt: he ſaw 


them in order of battle, well poſted, and diſ- 


poſed to give him a proper reception, ſhould he 


wiſh to bring on an action. This reconnoitring 
occaſioned a hot cannonade, after which the 
Auſtrians returned to their · camp. | 

Some time after, the king repaired to Frey- 
berg, taking thither a reinforcement for gene- 
ral Hulſen, where he made arrangements for 


the protection of the troops. He found a good 


' Poſition for the corps that was to remain at that 


Place, 


* 
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place. The Mulde, which runs between crag- 
ged rocks, covered its front: there were only | 
three paſſes over that river, all of which were 
one bridges, and behind theſe ſtrong bodies 
of infantry were placed. To increaſe difficulty 
the bridges were heaped with faggots, leaving 
a paſſage for a horſeman to paſs on the ſcout ; 
theſe faggots were mingled with combuſtibles, 
that were to be ſet in flames on the approach of 
the enemy, ſo that paſſage was impoſſible. 
Ilnflated by ſucceſs, the Auſtrians began to 
imagine themſelves invincible. Maquire (or 
Macguire), who commanded at Dippoldiſwalda 
(December), approached with fixteen thouſand 
men, with baggage and whatever follows a 
corps that in times of peace ſhould march to 
change a garriſon, to eſtabliſh himſelf at 
Freyberg. He imagined the Pruſſians would 
not wait till he came up, but immediately retire. 
He grounded this ſuppoſition on ſome mo- 
tions which Beck was ordered to make toward 
Torgau; but the king had been provident : he 
had ſent troops for the defence of the town. 
Neither could this motion cauſe any ' great in- 
quietude, fince general Beck appeared on the 
right ſhore of the Elbe, and Torgau is on the 
left, conſequently could not be taken by a fiege 
begun on that fide, The only gain of Maquire 
„ was 
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was the fatigue of a march; he found the Pruſ- 
fians in order of battle, on the banks of the 
Mulde; and, after ſome vollies of artillery, re- 
turned to Dippoldiſwalda, where he fixed his 
quarters. 
Severe as the ſeaſon was, the two armies re- 
mained encamped. They were barracked, and 
| took the beſt accommodations poſſible, under 
ſuch circumſtances, to reſiſt the cold; ſo in- 
flexibly obſtinate were both parties not to cede 
a foot of ground. The Pruffians as we have 
faid had a poſt at Zehaila. Hitherto this de- 
tachment had been in ſecurity, by a bridge of 
communication over the Elbe; a ſudden froſt 
came on, and obliged the Pruſſians to retire: | 
the ice covered the river in flakes, but it was 
not yet ſet and compact. Beck ſeized the mo- 
ment (the 3d) to attack the Pruſſians with a 
numerous corps. General Dierecke cauſed his 
cavalry to croſs at Meiſſen and the half of his 
infantry, but wanted time to ſave the reſt. Beck 
fell on him with his whole force, and after a 
bloody reſiſtance the brave Dierecke and his 
three battalions were made priſoners by the Au- 
ſtrians. This was the laſt misfortune the Pruſ- 
ſians ſuffered during the preſent year. 
| Not all theſe loſſes could prevent the king 
from making new attempts to drive the Auſtrians 
| ; out 
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out of Saxony. He demanded ſome ſuccours 
from prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick; and, to- 
ward the end of December, the hereditary 
prince arrived at Freyberg, with a corps of 
twelve thouſand men. The king left theſe 

troops behind the Mulde (January 1760), to 
defend his rear, and marched immediately to 
Dippoldiſwalda. All the detachments of the 
enemy beſide the Wilde-Weiſtritz, Pretſchen- 


dorf, and Frauenberg, were diſlodged, and his 


own troops were there cantoned. Marſhal Daun 
on this ſent ſuccour to Dippoldiſwalda, where 
Maquire threw up entrenchments, and erected 
batteries. To attack this poſt in front, it was 
neceſſary to march by a narrow road, hollowed 
in the rock, and to file off beſide two batteries 
of the enemy. This therefore was abandoned as 
impracticable. There ſtill were two roads to 
turn the poſt, the one leading through Ramnayu 
to Poſſendorf; and this certainly would have 
been the beſt, had not the enemy cautiouſly 
placed eight battalions at the defile which muſt 
be freed to gain the height: the latter, that 
which leads through Glaſhutte. This was a 
defile of a mile long, through paſſes between 
hills, and ending at the foot of a rock where 
Maquire had placed his left. The road was 
filled by the ſnow which, falling from the ſteeps, 
had there accumulated, Artillery could not, 
my 3 
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paſs, and the infantry itſelf with difficulty, even 


had there been no foe for its defence. After 


well examining the ground, and diſcuſſing pro- 


babilities, it appeared evident that to attempt 


any thing further againſt the Auſtrians, in a 
ſeaſon ſo rigorous, was impoſſible. The envi- 
rons therefore were ſtripped of forage and ſub- 
ſiſtence (the 12th) that the enemy might not 
keep any conſiderable corps there during winter, 
after which the king repaired to Freyberg. 
The army of Wilſdruf entered into cloſe can · 
tonments in the villages neareſt the camp; the 
tents however were left ſtanding, and fix bat- 


talions, that were relieved daily, there kept 


guard. The Auſtrians did the ſame in their 
camp at Plauen; and perhaps this is the firſt 
example, among the moderns, of two armies, 


ſo near each other, keeping the field during ſo 


hard a winter. Toward the end of January, 
the hereditary prince, finding no laurels to reap 
in Saxony, returned into * to rejoin 
the army of the allies. 

After having related the principal events of 
this diſaſtrous campaign, we have Juſt to notice 
the conduct of the Swedes in Pomerania, and 
the Uckerane March. While there were troops 
to oppoſe them their progreſs was eaſily re- 
ae, So unperfectly 1 were their meaſures 

taken 


2 
12 
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zaken that they had neither ovens nor cheſts for 
the bread and flour, and only ſubſiſted by the 
quotas they exacted from the countries where 
they were in force. From this negligence to 


what was indiſpenſable in war the greateſt in- 


conveniences reſulted ; for the only care of the 


Pruſſian generals who oppoſed the Swedes was 


to impede their quotas, and thus the enemy, 


who only ſubſiſted from day to day, was imme- 


diately obliged to retreat, and approach their 


frontiers, when ſuch ſubbſtence failed. 


In the beginning of the year, immediately 
after the departure of count Dohna, Manteufel 
had the command againſt the Swedes; and 


though he had very few troops he maintained 


his ground till the month of September, when 


the unfortunate battle of Kunerſdorf obliged the 


king to recal him, that he might rejoin the 
army. The retreat of this detachment was the 


5 epocha of the progreſs of the Swedes. They 


directly proceeded to Anclam, Demmin, and 
Uckermunde. Count Ferſen, their commander 
for that year, embarking at Stralſund, paſſed at 


the head of three thouſand men into the iſle of 
Uſedom, and attacked the city of Swinemunde, 


defended. by militia, The garriſon retired into 
the iſle of Wollin, and the town was taken. 


Sy jpemynder-Schanze ſoon after ſurrendered to 


F4 on 
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the Swedes, A few provincial huſſars, who 
happened to be at Stetin, were ſent by the 


prince of Bevern to Paſewalk, where the Swedes 
had a poſt. The officer who led theſe huſſars, 


named Stulpnagel, ſurpriſed the Swedes, and 


took two hundred priſoners, a greater number 


1. than that of which he was the leader „ 


Ferſen immediately paſſed into the iſle of 
Wollin, and took the town of that name, with 
0 ſix hundred militia by whom it was defend- 

ed. The Swedes again took poſſeſſion of Prenz- 
low; but, as at this period the king had entered 
Luſatia, he detached Manteufel with the men 
who after the battle of Kunerſdorf had lately 
left the hoſpitals of Stetin; adding the volun- 
teers of Hordt, the dragoons of Meinicke, and 
the huſſars of Belling. This formidable corps 
immediately changed the face of affairs, Man- 
the enemy, who took the garriſon of the Swedes ; 

at Pemmin, and their military cheſt, The 
Swediſh army inſtantly retired, repaſſed the 
Peene at Anclam, and took up its quarters in 
Swediſh Pomerania; whither, to give them the 
alarm, Manteufel ſeveral times ſent the huſſars 
of Belling, who enacted a capita] part on 18 of 

ſmall theatre. 
| Weary of the frequent diſturbance they met 
from the Fruthans 7 the Swedes to 
ä | urs 
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ſurpriſe the town of Anclam. They attacked 
the ſuburb by night, and a free battalion which 
was there for its defence was thrown into diſor- 
der. Manteufel haſtened from the town, but 
the darkneſs was ſo great that, inſtead of the 
free battalion which he meant to join, he fell 
among a party of Swedes, who made him pri- 
ſoner: but the Pruſſian garriſon, not ſatisfied | 
with repulſing, took a hundred and fifty of the 
Swedes, This was the laſt action that happened 
during that year in Pomerania, 
| Thus, after a campaign ſo fatal to the arms 
of the king, he {till found himſelf in poſſeſſion 
of all the ground he had occupied during the 
preceding winter; Dreſden and the fort of 
Peenamunde excepted. Fouquet, who had 
eſcorted Laudon into Moravia, had returned 
to Landſhut. The Pruſſian army in Saxony 
extended from Wilſdruf to Zwickau. A corps 
of cavalry remained at Coſsdorf, to cover Tor- 
gau and the electorate of Brandenbourg; and, 
after a ſucceſſion of misfortunes ſo continued, 

affairs were ſtill in a much better ſtate than 
could have been expected. The regiment of 
carabineers at Zeitz indeed loſt a hundred and 
fifty men by ſurpriſe, hut winter gave time to 
repair this loſs; and, in the poſition we have 
deſcribed, the armies mutually waited the ap- 
: Fo 0 Pings to decide the fortune of war, 
= EC HAP 
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CHAP. XI, 
The Winter of 1759 to 1760. , 


N event this year happened which well 
mi icht have been productive of great 


1 in Europe, but which was not. The 


king of Spain died without leaving iſſue. The 
kingdom by right deſcended to his brother don 


Carlos, king of Naples; concerning this there- 
fore there could be no diſpute, but conteſt might 
reaſonably be expected for the throne of Naples. 


At the peace of Aix Ia Chapelle, it had been 
ſtipulated by France, Auſtria, and England, 


| without conſulting the kings of Spain and 
Naples, that, when don Carlos ſhould ſucceed 


his brother on the throne of Spain, the youngeſt 
of the brothers, ' don Philip duke of Parma, 
ſhould become king of the two Sicilies. The 


king of Naples paid no reſpect to this treaty, 


againſt which he had formally protefted, but 
regulated the ſucceſſion as he thought proper, 
His eldeſt ſon, who was an idiot, was declared 
incapable of government; the ſecond was an- 


nounced prince of Aſturias; and the third king 


of the two Sicilies, By this arrangement don 
Philip remained duke of Parma, which dutchy 


Les 
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Leſs ſubjects have cauſed a hundred wars in 
Europe; and though it did not then occaſion 


any, this muſt not be attributed to the mode · 
ration of the empreſs queen, for that is a virtue 
ſeldom poſſeſſed by ſovereigns, but to preſent 


circumſtances, to the war already kindled, to 


violent hatred, and the moſt ardent deſire of re- 
covering Sileſia, a province of much greater 
importance than the dutchies of Parma and Pla- 
cenza. The empreſs queen and the king of 
Sardinia, who alſo loſt ſome advantages, diſſem- 
bled their diſcontent. France negotiated a 


marriage between the archduke Joſeph and the 
daughter of the duke of Parma. It was agreed 


to leave the affairs of Italy in ſuſpenſe, till Ger- 
many ſhould be at peace, and France as media- 


trix promiſed that all claims ſhould then be 


ſatisfied. 


The king was attentive to the revolutions of 


Italy: nothing could be more advantageous to 
him than a diverſion in Lombardy, either againſt 


the king of France or the empreſs queen. That 


he might know what he had to expect, he ſent 


Cocceji, his aid du camp, to the court of Turin, 
to ſound the king of Sardinia. This aged and 
now ſuperſtitious prince had loſt that warlike 


inſtinct which had inſpired his youth, and had 
neither the wiſh nor the will again to become 
| active, 


| 
| 
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active. He was ſtill more reſtrained by the pre» 


ſent ſtate of his affairs than by age and devotion. 
Deprived of allies, eſpecially ſince a union had 


taken place between France and Auſtria, he 


would have had to combat the Auſtrians, French, 


Spaniards, Neapolitans, and the troops of Parma. 


This was what he dreaded. The want of har- 


mony between theſe princes, and the little proſ- 
pect of uniting them, occaſioned all hopes from 


that quarter to vaniſh, 
This fruitleſs attempt did not prevent many 
offers being made, War daily became more 
difficult to ſuſtain, and danger more apparent. 
However favourable to the Pruſſians fortune 
might be, it was impoſſible but that, being 
obliged ſo often to confide in her, they muſt 
ſometimes be betrayed. Nothing was to be ex- 
pected from Italy. The Porte had not hitherto 
ſhewn any inclination to break with the houſe 


of Auſtria, The only remaining reſource was 


in thoſe means which might be found to ſeparate 
the powers that form the grand alliance. This 
occaſioned negotiations to be attempted in France 
and Ruſſia; that either of them might be de- 
tached from the court of Vienna. In conjunc- 


tion with the king of Great Britain, Pruſſia de- 


clared to every power a deſire of conciliation, 


and the general re-eſtabliſhment of peace. Prince 


Louis 


[ 3 
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Louis of Brunſwick was ſent to make overtures, 
at the Hague, to the miniſters of the belligerent 
powers, and England gave France aſſurances of 
her defire to begin negotiations that might lead 
to this ſalutary end. France would apparently 


be difpoſed to peace, for ſhe had reaſon to be 


diſcouraged by her late conſiderable loſſes. The 
| Engliſh had that year taken from her Guade- 
loupe, Quebec, and Niagara in Canada. The 

e er of de la Clue had been defeated off 
the heights of Lagos, and the fleet of Conflans 
by admiral Hawke, who burnt ſeveral French 
ſhips ſtranded in the Vilaine. The ſquadron 
of Mr. le Fort“ gained a complete victory over 


them near Maſulipatan: they loſt the fort of ; 


St. David, and were vanquiſhed in the Eaſt, 
where the Engliſh conquered their chief eſta- 
bliſhments in the vicinity of Pondichery. 

III ſucceſs ſo continued might well diſguſt the 
French with a war from which they had nothing 


to hope. The two nations were however very far 


from agreeing concerning the articles that were 


* Admiral Pococke commanded in the Indian ſeas, and 
twice vanquiſhed the French admiral d'Ache. The Engliſh 
had no officer that we can find of the name of le Fort, Co4 
lonel Ford gained a victory over the French commander 
Conflans at Maſulipatan; and perhaps the names of Ford 
| and Conflans occafioned the miſtake. T. . 
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to form the baſis of peace. The king was ſenſi: 
ble how neceſſary it was to render them more 
amicable; for could this be effected France 
would, by a ſeparate peace, be detached from 
Auſtria. This was laboured with the greater 
ardour, becauſe the enemy had lately declared, 
after much delay, that they accepted the pro- 
poſals made them for the re- eſtabliſnment of 
peace, provided it ſhould be agreed to hold a 
congreſs at Augſbourg, where each power 
might ſuperintend its reſpective intereſts. Of 
all the modes which the enemies of Pruſſia 
could have imagined, this was the moſt tedious; | 
for the princes concerned were ſo numerous, 
required ſo many diſcuſſions, and would occa- 
ſion a conflict ſo great, that pretences for 
prolonging the negotiation as long as they | 
| ſhould pleaſe could never be wanting. The 
congreſs of Munſter is an example of the truth 


of this, where eight years were conſumed be- 


fore the concluſion of the peace of Weſtphalia 5 


was effected. 
Such a method was little ſuitable to the King. 5 


He wiſhed a quick concluſion to the reigning 
troubles : he had too many enemies to encoun- 
ter. The court of Vienna deſired they ſhould 
be prolonged, for ſhe had many allies whoſe 
aſſiſtance promiſed conqueſt, Under this fitua- 
$s — tion 
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tion of affairs, the king ſent an emiſſary to 
France to ſound the inclinations of the court of 
Verſailles, and to remit intelligence of what he 
ſhould learn as well to the king of England as to 
the king of Pruſſia. To execute this commiſfion 
he made choice of a young gentleman of the 
name of Edelſheim, whoſe father had eſtates i in 
the vicinage of Frankfort on the Maine; ” at 
unconnected perſon, who had been recom- | 
mended by the court of Gotha; conſequently 
who might acquit himſelf better of this office 
than another, becauſe he was unknown, and 
could excite no ſuſpicion by his appearance at 
Verſailles. This young gentleman departed 
without aſſuming any public character; but was 
recommended to the bailli de F roulay, ambaſ- 
ſador of the order of Malta, in France. Edel- 
ſheim was well received at Paris, and was 
given to underſtand, in vague tertns, that his 
negotiation depended on the manner in which 
France might with greater or leſs facility come 
to an accommodation with England; but the 
miniſtry, being informed that the king of 

Pruſſia propoſed to indemnify the king of Po- 
land at the expence of the eccleſiaſtical princes 
of Germany, by ſecularization, declared the 
moſt Chriſtian king would never give his con- 

ſent. Edelſheim returned with this anſwer 
to che king, who was then at Freyberg, and 
departed 
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departed thence for London, to communicate 
the intelligence to the Britiſh miniſtry. 
Juſt on his arrival, there appeared at that 
court another political phenomenon, that never 
could be deciphered, who called himſelf the 
count de St. Germain. He had been in the 
ſervice of France, and ſo highly in the favour 
of Louis XV. that the monarch wiſhed to give 
him the palace of Chambord. This perſon 
| enacted the part of an ambaſſador, began to 
negotiate without credentials, and ſpoke injuri- 
-ouſly of madame de Pompadour, and the duke 
de Choiſeul. The Engliſh diſmiſſed and treated 
him as an adventurer. 
Whether or not the Engliſh miniſtry ſuſpect- 
ed the count de St. Germain, whether conqueſt 
had or had not inflated their hopes, or whether 
they were or were not diſſatisfied with the de- 
claration of the French miniſtry reſpecting the 
congreſs, ſtill they ordered the Britiſh ambaſſa- | 
dor at the Hague, Sir Joſeph Yorke, to inform 
M. d'Afri, the French miniſter, that the king 
of Great Britain was inclined to peace, and 
would agree to aſſemble a particular congreſs, 
provided France would accept, as a fundamental 
article in the preliminaries, that the ſtates of his 
Pruſſian majeſty ſhould be preſerved entire. 


' France re plied ſhe had no other wiſh than to 
treat 
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treat „ "WHY but, not having been at 
war with Pruſſia, ſhe could not confound the 
intereſts of that nation with thoſe of England. 
With this anſwer ended thoſe ſmall hopes which 
had been entertained from this negotiation. 
M, von Edelſheim, who had left ſome trunks 
at Paris, returned through Holland into France, 
Far from diſguiſing himſelf, he went immediate- 
ly to the Bailli de Froulay, on his arrival at Paris. 
This ambaſſador, perſuaded of the fincerity of the 
intentions of the king of France for the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of peace, prevailed on Edelſheim to 
defer his departure for ſome days, that his inter- 
rupted negotiation might be renewed, How 
great was the ſurpriſe of M. von Edelſheim, on 
the morrow, to find himſelf arreſted by a lettre 
de cachet, and conducted to the Baſtille ! 
Hither the duke de Choiſeul came the ſame | 
day, and aſſured the priſoner he could find no 
better expedient to converſe freely with him, 
without giving umbrage to the Auſtrian ambaſ- 


ſador, by whom he was cloſely watched: he ad- 


ded that, this place being proper for ſecret nego- 
tiation, he ſhould willingly detain him there for 
the benefit of more frequent conference, and thar 
he would ſupply him with the means of ſending 
his diſpatches to the king with ſafety and ſpeed. 
5 He 
Hi. Sev. Years War, Vol. II. 
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He afterward vented many complaints againſt 
the Auſtrians, who ſo cloſely attended his ſteps; 
for, added he, Stahremberg obtains intelligence 
concerning all perſons who have been employed 
in this negotiation by the king of Pruſſia: a 
courier from Vienna has juſt informed him of 
every thing that paſſes here. 

The purport of this indecent farce was to 
ſeize the papers of Edelſheim, among which 
the duke hoped to find the king's inſtructions 
and projects. He found nothing but a letter of 
credit, of which the king's emiſſary had made 
no uſe, From this barren diſcovery, the mi- 
niſter gained nothing but bluſhes for his unjuſti- 
fiable conduct. M. von Edelſheim was releaſed 
on the morrow, with orders to take the route 


to Turin, and quit the kingdom. 


Perhaps it will be thought we have been too 
circumſtantial in deſcribing this incident. To 
this we have in part been induced by its ſingu- 
larity, but more ſo by the manner in which it 
characterizes the court of Verſailles, at that 
time. We cannot but obſerve with what pre- 
caution it avoided giving ſuſpicion to the court 
of Vienna; and we are eaſily. perſuaded of the 
ſubjection in which it was held by Auſtria. 
The king's efforts at Peterſburg had no bet- 
ter ſucceſs. A gentleman of Holſtein was there 
| employed, 
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employed, who had not ſo much as an occaſion 
co explain himſelf concerning the buſineſs with 
which he was charged. He was however treated 
with more mildneſs by the Ruſſians than Edel- 
ſheim had been by the French. The mind of the 
empreſs Elizabeth was too much prejudiced and 
embittered againſt the king to be diſabuſed with 
facility. She was governed by her favourite, 
who was governed by the court of Vienna. All 
thoſe who ſurrounded her were at the devotion 
of France and Auſtria. Flattered beſide with 
the acquiſition of the kingdom of Pruſſia, which 
ſhe conſidered as annexed to Ruſſia, ſhe would 
have imagined ſhe had loſt every advantage, 
had ſhe entered into the leaſt negotiation with 
the king. For theſe reaſons every canal was 
cloſed, by which _ inſinuations might reach 
her ear. 
While all poſſible means were attempted, 
Denmark teſtified a propenſity to ſecond the 
king. The king of Denmark dreaded the in- 
creaſe of Ruſſian power, and its neighbourhood 
ſtill more. It was known the Ruſſians were 
preparing to beſiege Colberg ; which, ſhould 
they take, would render them maſters of the 
whole Baltic. Oppoſite as the preſent deſigns 
of Ruſſia were to the intereſts of Denmark, the 
future preſented dangers ſtill greater, becauſe 
= * „ of 
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of the pretenſions of the grand duke of Ruſſia 


to Schleſwic, which this prince might enforce 
when he ſhould become emperor, and to which 
the before-mentioned neighbourhood would 
add facility; while if a power, like that of 


Pruſſia, were eſtabliſhed between Ruſſia and 


Denmark, the project of a war in Holſtein 


would become almoſt impoſſible, to a Ruſſian 


emperor, however puiflant. Conſiderations ſo 


grave induced the miniſtry at Copenhagen to 
make ſome overtures to the envoy of the king 
at that court. They began by offering aid for 
the defence of Pomerania, of which offer timi- 
dity and incertitude ſoon made them repent. 
Terrified at the ſtep they had taken, and think- 
ing only how to retreat, and break off the nego- 


tiation, without giving the king cauſe of offence, 


they ſet ſo high a price on the proffered aid 
that they were morally. certain it would not be 
accepted. % ; | 


So many eſſays at negotiation, with ſo much 


ill ſucceſs, convinced the king that, in the pre- 
ſent conjuncture, he had nothing to hope from 
the courts of Europe. Paſſion wa ſtill too im- 
petuous, and the agitation it excited in the 
minds of men was too violent yet to be calmed, 


The king therefore only had two allies, valour 


and 
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and perſeverance, by the aid of which he might 
honourably retire from a war ſo diſaſtrous. 

Theſe cabinet intrigues had no relation to 
armies, nor did they prevent the enemy from 
forming different enterpriſes during the winter, 
The Ruſſians, a part of whom were quartered 
in the environs of Neuſtetin, planned the ſur- 
priſe of the town of Schwedt, where were 
prince Ferdinand, brother of the king, -the 
margrave of Schwedt, and the prince of Wur- 
temberg. Prince Ferdinand had been gone 
ſome days when the citizens who mounted 
guard forgot to raiſe the bridge of the Oder, 
and ſuffered the Coflacks to paſs and take the 
margrave and the prince of Wurtemberg in the 
palace, whom they carried with them for the 
ſpace of a mile. Theſe princes gave them an 
acknowledgement of being their priſoners. The 
empreſs of Ruſſia however diſapproved this act, 
and would not hear of ranſom. 

The war continued in Luſatia in deſpite of 
winter. We have related that the king de- 
tached a corps of cavalry to Coffdorf, under 
the command of Czetteritz, to obſerve the mo- 
tions of Beck, The latter general attempted to 
ſurpriſe the Pruſſians. Czetteritz was informed 
of his intention, and haſtened to his advanced 
poſts, where he arrived Juſt as Beck came up 
BY to 
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to the attack. The guards retreated to the 
main body, and were purſued by the enemy. 
The horſe of Czetteritz fell, and he had the 
misfortune to be taken by the Auſtrians. The 
cuixaſſiers of Schmettau however fell on the 
forces of Beck, beat them, and made two hun- 
dred priſoners. I ſhall ſpare the reader the 
relation of numerous partiſan actions; which 
were the conſequence of the fury with which 
this war was carried on, and of the eagerneſs of 
the petty officers, to gain reputation. They 
| were but preludes to the great events which 
were meditated by the Im perialiſts and Pruſ- | 
fians for the enſuing campaign. 5 ao 


CHAP nt 
The Campaign of 1760. 


FUHE king aſſumed the command of the 
army in Saxony in the ſpring. The miſ⸗ 
fortunes his troops had ſuſtained, during the 
laſt campaign, obliged him to recall two regi- 
ments of dragoons from the army of the allies, 
to reinforce his cavalry, Prince Henry was 
oppoſed to the Ruſſians; the paſſes of Land- 
ſhut were committed to the protection of gene- 
oo ral 
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ral Fouquet; and the prince of Wurtemberg 
commanded againſt the Swedes. The ruinous 
ſtate of his troops obliged him to employ them 
with great circumſpection. Detachments were 
little proper at preſent : a cloſe war was eſpe- 
cially neceſſary. The regiments loſt at the bat- 
tle of Maxen and the action fought by Die- 
recke had indeed been replaced, during winter; 
but theſe were neither veterans nor troops fit for 
ſervice : they were but for ſhew. What might 
be effected with a cluſter of men, the one half 

Saxon peaſants, the other deſerters, who were 
headed by officers engaged from neceſſity, and 

becaufe no better were to be obtained ? The 
regiments of infantry were indeed ſo deficient 
in officers that their numbers were but as 

twelve to fifty-two, which laſt was the number 
of ordinance. Still did not theſe inconveniences 
prevent action, for action was requiſite, In- 
ſtead of complaining of the bad ſtate of the 
troops, means were taken to roſiſt the foe with 
additional vigour. 

Laudon had received the command 8 the | 
army deſtined for Sileſia, by order of the court 
of Vienna, This army was forty thouſand 

ſtrong, and was to be ſeconded in its operations 

by the Ruſſians, who were to incline along the 


hs as had been agreed by the two empreſſes. 
F 4 Marſhal 
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Marſhal Daun, who had been continued in the 


command of the principal army, was to aſſem- 


ble his troops in Saxony. This perhaps was to 


return into Sileſia and conclude the conqueſt of 
that province, while the prince de Deuxponts, 


whom he meant to leave at Dreſden, was to 


clear Saxony with the troops of the circles, and 
expel the few Pruſſians that might ſtill remain. 
The great number of enemies who preſſed 
the king on every fide, the plan they had 
formed to cloſe and concentrate their forces 
during the campaign, the feeble ſtate of his 
own army after the recent loſſes he had ſuf- 
fered, all led him to apprehend the coming 
year would be more fatal than the preceding 
one had been, Attempts however were made 
to reſtore courage and confidence to the ſoldiers 
by imaginary diverſions, news of which they 


ſhould ſoon hear, by publiſhing favourable pre- 


dictions, and by every other means admiſſible 


for the abuſe of the vulgar. 


On the 25th of April, the king entered the 
camps of Schlettau and the Katzenhæuſer. The 


numerous villages found in this country per- 


mitted. him to put the greateſt part of the army 
into cantonments, and this was the firſt repoſe 


-the men enjoyed, General Laudon, whom we 


left at Olmutz, entered Upper Silefia about 
5 | | - aw. 
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the ſame time. His cavalry attacked general 
Goltz, who retired to Neuſtadt, that he mighr 
further retreat to Neiſs. The Manteufel regi- 
ment of infantry fought during the whole march 
againſt four regiments of Auſtrian cavalry, who 
vainly endeavoured to make an impreſſion on 
them. Laudon failed in his attempt: he left 
Draſkowitz with fix thouſand men at Neuſtadt, 
and took the road to Bohemia with the remain- 
der of his troops. Draſkowitz finding himſelf 

chief, was deſirous of acquiring undivided fame. 
He had intelligence that a battalion of the regi- 
ment of Moſel was on the march from Land- 
ſhut to Neiſs. This he attacked with all his 
cavalry. The battalion defended itſelf courage- 
ouſly, ſuſtained no loſs, killed many of his 
men, and entered the fortreſs of Neiſs trium- 
phant. General Forcade, detached into Po- 
merania againſt the Ruſſians, had advanced 
with three corps to obſerve them ; that of Pla- 
ten at Schievelbein, that of Grabow at Cœſlin, 
and that of Gablenz at Greifenberg. Prince 
Henry, who was commander in chief of all 
' theſe forces, was then at Sagan, where he 
had aſſembled the detachments of Goltz and 


Schmettau. He then found it convenient to aſ- 


ſume a poſition which might better enable him 
to oppoſe the plans of the Ruſſians. Marching 


to 
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to Frankfort, he ſent orders to Forcade to re- 


pair to Landiberg, which was the een 
rendezvous of that army. 


During the junction of theſe nas (May), 


Laudon traverſed the county of Glatz, and 


penetrated into Sileſia with two corps; paſſing 
with one by Silberberg to Reichenbach, where 
he was joined by the other, that took the road 
of Patſchkau. Fouquet, informed of this mo- 
tion, imagined the enemy meant to attack 
Breſlau; he therefore quitted the paſſes of 


Landſhut, and inclined to Canth. The Au- 


ſtrians immediately profited by his abſence, and | 
ſent detachments to take poſſeſſion of the poſts WM 
of Griſſau and Landſhut. Laudon himſelf | 


returned with his army into the county of Glatz 


(June) and blockaded the town of that name. 
Fouquet, perceiving by the ſudden return of 
the Auſtrian troops that he had been deceived, 


marched back to Landſhut, where he had little 


trouble in diſlodging the foe. His intention 


was to preſerve the paſſes of Bohemia, and 
wait a reinforcement to enter the county of 
Glatz through Braunau, and oblige the enemy 
to raiſe the ſiege of the capital. He encamped 

on the hills: his right occupied that of Blaff- 


dorf, his left the Doctorberg. This ground 


to be well guarded required thrice his number 
of 
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of troops, and he was leſs than eyer enabled to 
occapy it after having detached general Ziethen, 
with four battalions, to ſecure his communicatiqn 
with Schweidnitz, at the Zeiſſenberg. 

No ſooner was Laudon informed of the poſi- 
tion of the Pruſſians, near Landſhut, than he 
left twelve thouſand men at Glatz, to continue 
the blockade, and with the main body paſſed 
through Johanneſberg and Wuſtengierſdorf, 

and encamped at Schwarzwalde, whence he 
diſlodged the huſſars of Malachowſky, who 
there held a poſt of information. It was a fine 
opportunity of acquiring fame at ſmall expence. 
Laudon, oppoſed by eight thouſand Pruſſians, 
came to the attack with twenty-eight thouſand 
Auſtrians; but, to make ſecurity doubly ſecure, 
he was determined to add ſtratagem to ſtrength. 
On the night of the 23d he ſeized on two 
heights, on which was the right of general Fou- 
quet. Theſe important hills empowered him 
to eſtabliſh batteries which ſhould take the 
Pruſſians in flank and rear. Fouquet valiantly 
defended his remaining poſts. After ſuffering 
great loſs, he perceived a column of Auſtrian 
| Cavalry in full march to cut off his retreat. 
On this he abandoned his hills, and formed his 
infantry into a ſquare, with which he marched 
to gain the road of Bolkenhayn, His troops had 
conſumed 
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. conſumed almoſt all their powder. The Au- 
ſtrian cavalry attacked, and was ſeveral times 
_ repulſed. After a noble and generous defence, 
the ſquare was broken by the enemy. Fouquet 
received two wounds ; and, with the greateſt 
part of his troops, was taken. He had defend- 
ed himſelf from two in the morning to ten in 
the forenoon ; and, far from ſuffering in his re- 
putation, fo long and ſo well eftabliſhed, it 
was increaſed by this a& of bravery, which 
furniſhed an example of what valour and forti- 
tude may effect againſt numbers, be their ſu- | 
periority what it may. This battle may beſt be 
compared to that of Leonidas at the ſtreights of 
Thermopylæ; the fate of both was nearly the 
—_— 1 8 5 8 1 
The whole corps was not taken: the Gerſ- 
dorf huffars and the dragoons of Platen cut their 
way through the enemy, and eſcaped with fif- 
teen hundred foot, whom they brought to Breſ- 
lau. General Ziethen after this misfortune 
quitted the Zeiſſenberg, and threw himſelf into 
Schweidnitz, to avoid a fate ſimilar to that of 
Fouquet. The Auſtrians made a barbarous uſe 
of victory, and pillaged the town of Landſhut, 
by order of the generals, who applauded their 


exceſſes and cruelties. The ſavage and furious 
2 Le ſoldier, 
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ſoldier, encouraged in crimes and robberies, 
ſpared none but the ugly and the poor. 

The firſt news the king received in Saxony 
was that of the blockade of Glatz. This 
but added to his preſent embarraſſment. It 
was as painful to abandon that place, which is 
| a kind of key to Sileſia, as it was impoſſible to 
afford it aid. After the loſs of that fortreſs, it 
might be expected that the defiles of Sileſia and 
Bohemia no more could be held; for the Au- 
ſtrians, once maſters of the paſles of Silberberg 
and Wartha, might fall upon the rear of the 
troops that ſhould occupy the hills; and no 
poſition proper to cover that province would 
any longer remain. To quit Saxony would be 
equally dangerous. Should the king repair to 
Sileſia, with a part of his forces, thoſe that 
thould remain in Saxony would riſk deſtruction, 
from the great ſupenority of numbers among 
the Imperialiſts. 
It therefore appeared that nothing better 
could be imagined than to act fo as, by under- 
taking to march into Sileſia, the king might 
draw after him marſhal Daun. Yet this expe- 
dient was attended with danger; ſince it neceſ- 
ſarily expoſed the king to put himſelf between 
Laudon, who was already in Sileſia, and the 
army of marſhal Daun, which as it might be 
ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed would keep pace with him. The is | 
feat of Fouquet was not known ; and the king, 
imagining he might join him, preferred march- 
ing into Sileſia to any other project. To this 
effect he cauſed that part of the army which he 
deſtined for this expedition to croſs the Elbe. 
A bridge was conſtructed at Zehren, and the 
river was croſſed on the 15th of June. The 
troops were joined on the oppoſite ſhore by the 
prince of Holſtein, who brought the two regi- 
ments of dragoons that had ſerved in the army 
of the allies. The' detachments of general 
Laſcy all: retreated toward Reichenberg at the 
approach of the Pruſſians, who took the camp 
of Zehaila, oppoſite general Hulſen, whoſe 
corps had remained at Meiſſen; and bridges 
were diligently thrown over the Elbe for the 
communication of the two corps. From Zehaila 
the king marched to Radeberg. On his march 
he came to the camp of general Laſcy, covered 
by four regiments of Saxon dragoons, annexed 
to the detachment he commanded. The Pruſ- 
ſian van- guard purſued, and took four hun- 
dred men; the remainder fled in confuſion to 
take refuge with the main body, under Laſcy, 
who had halted at the foot of the heights of 
Bockſdorf and Reichenberg, near a village 
named Berbigſdorf. 
„% =. 
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The Pruſſian army made diſpoſitions to attack 
Laſcy on the morrow. The arrival of general 
Hulſen was waited for, whom the king had 
ordered to join him with a part of his forces, 
and who could not be at the camp of Radeberg 
before evening. On the morrow the face of 
affairs had changed. Marſhal Daun had paſſed 
the Elbe at Dreſden, with his army, which 
occupied the camp of Bockſdorf and Reichen- 
berg. Laſcy, during the night, had quitted 
Berbigſdorf, to cover the right of marſhal Daun, 
in the poſition of Lauſa. The king occupied 
the ground the enemy had left, and placed 
Krockow, with three regiments of huſſars, two 
of dragoons, and two free battalions, round 
Berbigſdorf. Laſcy attacked them, on the 
following night, without ſucceſs. The Pruſ- 
ſians in return made ſome attempts upon him, 
but theſe were productive only of reciprocal 
ala, - | | 

Here the intelligence was received of the 
diſaſter that had happened to general Fouquet. 
This misfortune rendered the affairs of Sileſia 

deſperate. The army of the king, which no 
longer had any forage at Radeberg, aſſumed the 
camp of Gros Dobritz. Krockow took three 
hundred priſoners, that formed part of a detach- 
ment, coming by the road of Moritzbourg, 

; 5 with 
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with an intent to fall on the baggage of the 


army; but what were three hundred priſoners 
compared to ſo many entire corps which the 


king had loſt? The calamity of Landſhut was 


ſo unexpected that it deranged the meaſures the 
king wiſhed to take, at a moment fo critical. 


He was now leſs than ever able to quit Saxony, 
at leaſt unleſs accompanied by marſhal Daun, if 


he would not loſe his few remaining troops in 


detail. 
The Imperialiſts could not begin their mo- 


tions before the arrival of the troops of the cir- 
cles, the march of whom was retarded by the 
dilatorineſs of the prince de Deuxponts. At 
length they came (July), and were left by mar- 


ſhal Daun at Windberg. Hulſen remained at 
Meiſſen, and both armies began their march, 


for Sileſia, on the ſame day. The Imperialiſts 


paſſed through Biſchofswerder, whence they de- 
tached Laſcy to the Keulenberg, to cover their 


left flank. The king directed his route through 
Crakau, reſolving to make an attempt on 
Laſcy, who did not expect him there. The 
Pruſſians occupied Königſberg: and the ſame 


evening the army began its march, in four 
columns, two on each fide of the rivulet of 


Pulſnitz. The van-guard fell on the light 


troops of the enemy. This rouſed general 
L.aſcy, 
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Laſcy, who eſcaped too haſtily to be overtaken, 
Scarcely two hundred men of his rear-guard 
were made priſoners. The army paſſed the 
night on the Keulenberg, and on the morrow ) 
the Auſtrians and Pruſſians kept pace with each 
other. The former paſſed Bautzen, and en- 
camped near Jurck ; and the latter at the con- 
vent of Marienſcheim. On the 6th, marſhal 
Daun gained Görlitz, and the Pruſſians Nieder- 
junck. There was a ſkirmiſh between the 
rear-guatd and the Auſtrians, in the environs of 
Bautzen, at the paſſage of the Spree. Major 
 Zetmar, of the huſſars, imprudently croſſed a 
bridge where he muſt have ſuſtained loſs, had 


be not been timely ſupported by the king. 


The river was afterward paſſed ORs to 
rule, and ſome captures made on the enemy. 
The heat on that day was ſo exceſſive that 
eighty men dropped dead on the march. The 
loſs of the Auſtrians was equal, if not greater; 
for they made a longer march, Laſcy had 
found time to recover from his conſternation 
after the affair of the Keulenberg. He had col- 
lected his troops, and propoſed to retard the 
march of the king, by continually haraſſing his 


rear- guard. His ſcouts, imagining. the Im- 


perialiſts had encamped at Bautzen, were taken 
* "> Tp. by 
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by the Pruſſian patroles. This gave birth to the 
project of falling ſuddenly on the Ulans, and 
intimidating them ſo far as to make them no 
longer deſirous of approaching the army of the 
king. They were poſted at Salzförſtien, a mile 


from the camp. Two regiments of huſſars, and 


two of dragoons, were commanded to put this 
| plan. in execution. Misfortune would have it 
that the horſe were gone to forage, and inſtead 


of four thouſand fcarcely fifteen hundred could 


be collected ; this however did not prevent the 
king from proſecuting his plan. The Ulans 
were charged, and at the firſt ſhock loſt four 


hundred men. They were hotly purſued to 


Gõthau- Zetmar, who was not always the 
maſter of his own valour,, paſſed this defile : the 
king was obliged to ſupport him, becauſe that 
the whole cavalry of Laſcy, who encamped at 
Rothen-Nauſlitz, was already come up by 


parties, Zetmar however was retrieved from 
danger. The Pruffian cavalry began to retreat 


toward Bautzen, but they retreated ſlowly. 
-The king, apprehending the ſuperiority of the 
enemy might gain ſome advantage over the 


Pruſſians, ſent a battalion from the garriſon of 


Bautzen with cannon. This order was very 
ſeaſonably executed, for the enemy began to 
5 Er the "PAY which were in confuſion, 
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xl relieved. by the artillery. Laſcy then fe- 
turned with his men to Rotlien - Nauflitz, as did 
the Pruſſian cavalry to the camp. 
It now became neceffary to determine i: 
to follow marſhal Daun into Silefia, or, in full 
. force, ro fall on Laſcy, to be rid of him at oncez 
for the rear- guard would have been more em- 
barraſſed, on its march into Sileſia, by him than 
by the enemy that faced che army. This was 
cherefore reſolved on as the moſt certain ſtep 5 
for ſhould it be ſucceſsful it _ loud to things 
more important. 7 
On the evening of che 3th, 50 army afſem- 
bel at Schmolen. Inſtead of taking the road 
to Görlitz, as was given out; it ſuddenly turned. 
on Rothen. Nauflitz, and e every where met wit 
rhe e e of Lacy. Approaching Biſchofs- 
t- guard became more cloſely 
prefſed; and, in deſpite of all his vigilance and 
the quickneſs of his motions, he was driven be- 
yond the defiles of Harta, where the army of 
the king paſſed the night. On the morrow he 
was purſued to the heights of Weiſſig; where 
batteries were placed to diſlodge him from the 
White Stag. The artillery had not made two 
diſcharges before the infantry gained this poſtz 
from which the corps of Laſcy was ſeen in full 


Sight which repaſſed the Elbe at Dreſden; 
Gu The 
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The fituatioh of the king was ſuch that it 
was neceflary to undertake every thing, and to 
run every riſk, that he might obtain ſome. ſu- 
periority over the enemy. The firſt idea tifat 
ſtruck him was to paſs. the Elbe at Caditz. 
This operation muſt be combined with various 
indiſpenſable preparatives to enſure ſucceſs 3 

and, as in ſuch a cafe it was beſt to inſpire the 
enemy with numerous fears, the king extended 
his left toward Pilnitz, feigning to conſtruct a 
bridge there, while a detachment of the army 
feized on the poſt of Fiſchhaus, and on that of 

Reichenberg; mean while general Hulſen, ac- 

cording to orders, advanced to Briſhitz, ſend- 
ing his bridge before him from Meiffen, 

Not however totally to loſe ſight of marſhal 
Daun, five hundred huſſars were detached to 
the Weiſſenberg, and toward Reichenbach, to 
obſerve his motions and ſend intelligence. The 
different meaſures taken were not perfectly ar- 
ranged before the 13th. Hulſen on his march 
had made four hundred priſoners. The king, 
_ after paſſing the Elbe, joined him, leaving the 
duke of Holſtein with about ten thouſand men 
on the Drachenberg, near Caditz. Theſe 
manceuvres gave the alarm to the army of the 
circles, as well as to that of general Laſcy : they 
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Pilnitz, and fall on their rear, while the king 
| ſhould: attack them in front; for which reaſon 
they haſtily quitted their camp at Plauen by 
night, and retreated, Laſcy to Groſs-Sedelitz, 
and the prince de Deuxponts to Dohna. The 
king immediately formed lines of circumvalla- 
tion round Dreſden, determining to beſiege the 
city. This was a ſudden thought; and, as ſueh 
an enterpriſe had not been ſuppoſed poſſible, no 
| Preparations had been made. He poſted the 
troops from Grunau to Racknitz, The pandours 
propoſed to maintain their ground in the grand 
garden; but they were expelled, and the ſub- 
urb of Pirna was carried, where the enemy 
made but a feeble and effeminate defence. All 
the artillery and ammunition, that could be 
haſtily collected for the fiege, conſiſted in twelve 
mortars, twelve hundred bombs, twenty twelve- 
pounders, and four thouſand balls. Every 
thing proceeded with ſo much expedition that 
faſcines, madriers, and whatever was neceſſary 
for a ſiege were prepared. The greater hopes of 
| ſucceſs were entertained becauſe the firſt bat- 
teries might be erected in the chief moat of the 


city, and becauſe that, near the garden of the 


counteſs Moſcinſka, an old intrenchment ſeemed 

made expreſſſy for a parallel, and on which to 
an. a ricachet battery. The Prince of Hol- 

83 ſtein, 
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Acin, o on the other fide of the Elbe; was W | 
to make a falſe attack on the new town, where 
he could only employ, feld pieces, and ſome 
howitzers, Though the governor Maquire 
had a garriſon of ſix thouſand men in Dreſden, 

it was ſtill hoped that he would rather ſurrender 
than ſuffer this capital to he reduced to, aſhes. - 
He. was ſummoned and refuſed. The city was, 
then attacked on the fide of the gate of Pirna. 
Had the king been well ſerved, on this occa- 
fon, Dreſden muſt have been taken; but the 
officers, engineers, and; gunners were emulous 
who ſhould commit the moſt faults. The bat- 
teries however were completed. Some. chaſ- 
ſeurs were placed in the old houſes of the ſub- 
urb, which overlooked the rampart, and this. 
they preſently freed from thoſe who appeared 
in its defence. I be artillery began to effect a 
breach. A bomb ſet the roof of the church of 
the holy croſs on fire: it fell and laid the whole 
quarter in ruins. Another bomb ſet the frees 
of Pirna in flames, which was nearly conſumed * 
others fell in the ſtreet of the palace, and did 
no leſs damage, A thouſand additional bombs, 
and a thouſand more quintals of powder, muſt 
have terminated the ſiege with glory. 

It was apparently written in the book of fate 
ut the Pruſſians ſbould not t recover Dreſden, 
: Advice, 
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Advice was ſoon received that marſhal Daun 
had ſuddenly quitted Sileſia, and was haſtily 
advancing to the ſuccour of Dreſden. On his 
approach the poſt of the White Stag was aban- 
doned; but, before they quitted this height, the 
light troops very unfeaſonably amuſed them- 
ſelves, and were attacked in the foreſt, beſide 
the Fiſchhaus, where they loſt about five hun- 
dred men. The prince of Holſtein was ordered 
to paſs the Elbe, the ſame night; and a poſi- 
tion was marked out for him between Lepta and 
Uckerſdorf. As ſoon as marſhal Daun drew 
near the other ſhore of the Elbe, it was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to have a corps in the vicinage 
of Uckerſdorf, to preſerve the paſs of Plauen 
free, and deprive che enemy of any wiſh to dif. 
pute this defile, - 7 
The king at the {ame time changed his camp, 
One part of the army encamped oppoſite gene. 
ral Laſcy, and the prince de Deuxponts; the 
other took poſt on the fide of the grand garden 
(where abatis were thrown up) and extended 
beyond Racknitz, near Plauen. Marſhal Daun 
foon appeared on the White Stag, and covered 
with his army the oppeſite ſhore of the Elbe, 
behind, and on the fides of Dreſden. The 
night of the 22d he ſent ſixteen battalions to 
make a fally on the Pruſſians, in the ſuburb 
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of Pirna. For this the king was prepared; bo 
had diſpaſed of the troops ſo as to give the 
enemy a proper reception. The ſally was made, 
and the Auſtrians were repulſed ; they loſt three 
hundred men, with general Nugent their com- 


mander, A battalion of Bernburg, that had 


not done its duty at this fiege, was puniſhed by 
the difgrace of not being allowed to wear the 
| fabre. A ſhame like this is felt by every ſol 
dier who bas any ſenſe of honour, and the im; 
preſſion was favourable to the army; it gave 
| the diſgraced troop a. deſire to repair its error, 
which it found occaſion to do at the battle of 
Lignitz, as we ſhall relate in its place. 

It ſeemed to be fingularly deſtined that the 
ſmall advantages the Pruſſians ſhould gain, dur- 
ing this campaign, were to be caunter-balanced 
by heavy loſſes. General Nugent, who had 
been taken at the ſally, informed the king that 
the town of Glatz had ſurrendered to general 
| Harſch. However incredible the news might 

appear, confirmation of its truth was ſoon re- 


_ ceived from Sileſia, On the night between the 


21ſt and 22d Harſch had opened the trenches 
before that place. The governor D'O had a 
garriſon of five battalions, with every kind of 
ammunition, and proviſions to, maintain a long 
e, The nemy bad Guppaned his 6 15 
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rallel at Scherlendorf, near the Neifle, whence, 
making the tour of the lower town and caltle, 
it extended and ſupported its leſt by the houſg 
of baron Pilatti. Harſch prepared to make two 
attacks; the one on the lower town, near che 
Bohemian gate, and the other on the caſtle, . 
upon the Field- Thor. Scarcely were ſome 
cannon erected into batteries before the beſiegert 
wiſhed to diſlodge the beſieged, from an arrow 
that had been named the Crane, becauſe of its 
long form and narrow neck. This work, dug 
in the rock, required only to be defended to 
impede the enemy for weeks. But no ſooner 
did the Auſtrians ſhew themſelves for the attack 
than the beſieged gave ground, and fled through 


ute barrier, The enemy hotly purſued : thoſe 


who defended the covert way, inſtead of firing, 
eſcaped over the bridge, into the ravelin. The 
Auſtrians entered with them pell-mell. Harſch, 
| perceiving what paſſed, ſent ſome battalions 
from his trenches to ſupport the firft corps, 
In fine, the Auſtrians took the place, without 
well knowing how, and almoſt without reſiſt- 


ance. The governor, who was in the low town, 


hearing the noiſe haſtened to the caſtle; but it 
was already taken; and, as by its ſituation it 
overlooks the works of the Schæferberg and the 
WY town, the Pruſſians had no longer any aly- 


lum 
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lum for defence. This ſhameful event, moſt 
diſhonourable to the Pruſſian arms, was the 
conſequence of a ſecret negotiation which Lau- 
don had long been preparing, thror gh' the in- 
tervention of the Jeſuits, monks, andthe whole 
Catholic tribe of prieſts. By their means, he 
bad corrupted ſome officers and many ſoldiers 
of the garriſon ;- among whom were thoſe on 
* at che 215 e. ee ape his at- 
An TROP ſo 242 Aube at a OR 
ture which was of itſelf ſufficiently embarraſſing | 
and afflicting. The approach of marſhal Daun, 
his poſition near new Dreſden, and the want of 
ammunition for a ſiege, obliged the king to re- 
nounce the deſign he had of ſeizing that city, 
and to take ſerious meaſures haſtily to repair to 
Sileſia; that he might, if poſſible, impede cata- 
ſtrophes ſtill more deſtructive than thoſe we have 
related, which elſe might happen in that pro- 
vince. On the 3oth, the king forſook the bot- 
tom of Plauen, without being diſturbed by the 
enemy, and recalled Hulſen to the camp of 
Meiſſen. The army paſſed the Elbe, on the 
iſt of Auguſt, at Zehren; and took its poſition 
at Dallwitz. Marſhal Datin fearing after what 
had happened that, ſhould he quit Dreſden, the 
Pruſſians would again commence the ſiege, fo 


| ably 
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ably conducted his march and motions, accord- 

ing to thoſe of the king, that the two armies 
were almoſt continually in the preſence of each 
other. The Auſtrians took. the grand road to 


Görlitz. The Pruſſians kept pace; they paſſed 


the Reder at Roitſch, and the Spree at Radi- 
bor; and, as the enemy had advanced to Reich- 
enbach, to make the ſhorteſt cut, they paſſed 
near the Schönberg and the Rothkretſchau, A 
ſtranger perceiving the motions of the two ar- 


mies might have been deceived 3 he certainly 

would have judged they both were under one 
commander. The army of marſhal Daun would 

ſeem to him to be the van: guard, that of che 


Pruſſians the main battle, and the corps of Laſcy 


the rear. The latter, become more circum- 


ſpect, and fearing ſome vexatious accident, was 
careful not to approach the . n A 
Ciftance of three miles. 

This journey, had its utility; fg! as ON army 
was immediately ſtationed between Daun and 
Laſcy, an aid du camp of the. marſhal bringing 


him letters was taken. News was obtained from 


the packet of all that had paſſed in Sileſia. 
The deſigns of the marfhal for the campaign 


were clearly developed, concerning which he in 


theſe diſpatches conſulted general Laſcy. The 
- fange from Sileſia indicated that Laudop 
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had attacked Breſlau, and that prince Henry 
had obliged him to raiſe the ſiege. The nine 
9 thus 
His royal highneſs had akechad bo Landf. 
thing; where obſerving that the motions of the 
Ruſſians were all directed toward Sileſia, he 
quitted the new March, and inclined, by the 
road of Zullichau, to the environs of Glogau, 
in conſequence of advice which he had re- 
ceived that the Auſtrians and Ruſſians were 
to meet on an appointed day at Breflau, at once 
to inveſt the capital on each ſide of the Oder. 
The execution of this project was for two rea- 
ſons altered; firſt the tardineſs of the Ruſſians, 
who ſcarcely had arrived at Poſen; and in the 
next place, by the ſucceſs of Laudon, as well 
againſt Fouquet as at the ſiege of Glatz. Lau- 
don, having no more enemies to face, imagined 
himſeif in ſufficient force to reduce Breſlau, 
without the aid of the Ruſſians. Thither he 
marched, and bombarded the city, a n of 
which was reduced to aſlies. 
Prince Henry, informed of this a; haſ. 
tily marched on the two ſides of the Oder. 
Werner, at the head of the van · guard of one of 
his columns, beat a corps of obſervation, which 
the enemy had ſent forward toward Parchwitz, 
and ruined the regiment of dragoons of the arch- 
= 5 1 
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duke Joſeph. This accident, added to the ap- 
proach of his royal highneſs, diſpoſed Laudon 

to raiſe the ſiege of Breſlau, which had been de- 
fended by the governor Tauenzien with forti- 
rude and ſagacity. A part of the ſuburbs was ſa- 
crificed in the defence, and obliged to be burnt. 
Here prince Henry arrived on the fame day 
that Laudon had retired to Canth, and. the 
Ruſſians had marched to Hundsfeld. The prince 
detached Platen and Thadden to Freywalde, 
where they intrenched themſelves, in a poſition 
which they aſſumed, to cover the Poliſh ſuburb 
of Breſlau againſt the attempts of the Coſſacks. 5 

The other part of the letter of marſhal Daun, 
which contained his plans for the campaign, 
related to the queſtion whether it would be moſt 
advantageous to undertake the ſiege of Schweid- 
nitz or of Neiſs. He concluded by informing 
general Laſcy that there was no need to hurry 
himſelf, or to fatigue his troops; ſince his ar- 


' rival a day ſooner or later was of no importance. 


After having intercepted this courier, the 
army of the king continued its march to Arnſ- 
dorf, and arrived on the morrow at Rothwaſſer, 
and at Bunzlau on the jth of Auguſt ; while 

marſhal Daun, in the mean time, had gained 
Löwenberg. The two armies, which in five 
days had 8 over a tract extending from the 
N 8 Elbe 
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Elbe to the Bober, were obliged to take fois 
repoſe. They continued their march on the 


gth, with very different intentions. The king 
was obliged to renew his ſubſiſtence. - For. this 


purpoſe he wiſhed to pain Breſlau or Schweid: 


nitz, in which were the grand magazines of che 
army: The ſupplies he had with him were not 


more than ſufficient for ten days. The deſign 


of the marſhal was to take a poſition, behind the 
Katzbach, by which he might at once cut off 
the king from Breſlau and Schweidnitz. This 
would oblige the latter either to engage with 
diſadvantage, againſt ſuprribour powers, or to fall 


back toward Glogau, by which he would have 


afforded an opportunity to the Auſtrians and 
Ruſſians to deſtroy the ariny of prince Henry, 


and take Breilau and Schweidnitz. 


Views ſo oppoſite muſt neceſſarily produce 
firange contraſts in the operations of the two 


armies, as we ſoon ſhall perceive. The king, 
paſt contradiction, was guilty of a miſtake in 


inclining toward Goldberg, whither marſhal 


Daun intended to march: with his whole army: 


The Pruſſians ought to have ſent a detachment 
to that fide, and to have haftened with their 
forces by Löwenberg, to Hirſchberg, to ruin 
the bakery and the very confiderable magazine 
of S eſtabliſhed there by the Auſtrians: 
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Hence they had only to paſs through Landſhut, 
and gain Schweidnitz. This manœuvre would 
haye obliged the ee without a battle, to 
retreat among the mountains of Bohemia, there 
to obtain bread and ſubſiſtence. The true rea- 
ſon why this attempt was not made was a total 
ignorance that the Imperialiſts had magazines 
at Firſchberg; which was not 1 till 
afterward. 
The king * wht hai e for | 
| Goldberg. The huſſars and free battalions that 
were to join him did not come up; whether it 
| happened from miſtake, indolence, or other 
reaſons, | The corps that the king conducted, 
approaching Goldberg, perceived a body of the 
enemy, which might amount to ten thouſand 
men. A ſkirmiſh inſenſibly began, which ſtop- 
ped the van- guard; for in this ſituation it would 
have been imprudent to paſs the Katzbach, be- 
cauſe that the margrave Charles, who led the 
army, was ſtill diſtant, and there was no cer- 
tainty of the place where general Laudon then 
was. Beſide that marſhal Daun was in full 
march. The latter was ſeen deſcending the 
heights of Löwenberg, preciſely when the van 
of the margrave Charles joined the van- guard. 
The Auſtrians immediately extended behind 
| the ahd. from * through Prauſ· 


nitz, 
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nitz, toward Zoſnitz. This motion obliged 
the Pruſſians to keep the rivulet in their front, 
and they encamped at Hohendorf. From this 
village the corps of Laudon was diſcovered, 
which had joined the right of the army of Daun. 


Reconnoitring parties were ſent on all fides, to 


examine whether the paſſages lower down the 


Katzbach were in like manner guarded. The 


officer, ordered to execute this commiſſion „ re- 
ported they had diſcovered a corps of the enemy 
at Hochkirch, another on the height of Wahl- 


ſtadt, and a third behind Parchwitz. 


On the morrow, marſhal Daun began to 
march ; and filled the ground with his whole 
army, which had only been indicated, or traced 
out, by theſe detachments, the principal poſts 


of which they had but occupied. This army 


was thus diſtributed. Nauendorf encamped at 


. Parchwitz; Laudon between Jeſchendorf and 


Koſchwitz ; the marſhal between Wahlſtadt and 


Jeſchendorf; and Beck, who formed the left, 


extended even beyond Coffendau. This ad- 


vantageous poſition of the enemy, paſt all doubt, 


forbade the paſſage of the Katzbach to the Pruſ- 


fians. The king nevertheleſs followed, and en- 
. camped his right at Schummelwitz, and his left 
at Lignitz. He well underſtood that with thirty 


thouſand men, who conſtituted the chief ſtrength 


* 


bf his army, it was but little proper to combat 


ninety thouſand ; to which number the force of 


the enemy, at leaſt, amounted. In this ſitua- 
tion he could imagine no better expedient than 
that of imitating the conduct of a partiſan, who 
nightly varies his poſition that he may eſcape 
the misfortunes an army might bring on him, 
ſhould he want activity and vigilance. This 
became a neceſſary and important attention, 


from the quantity of combined difficulties which, 


T to obtain ſucceſs, muſt be ſurmounted. „The 


ſafety of tlie army required a change of poſts; 
yet the progreſs of an enemy thrice its ſtrength 


muſt be e ooh arid this wh ns army muſt 


3. © ; 


prince Fg who ready had to make head 
againſt an army of eighty thouſand Ruſſians. 


| So many purpoſes could only be effected by 


frequent change of poſition without, at any 
time, being at too great a diſtance from the 
enemy. Thus was the marſhal deluded; the 

camp aſſumed was reconnoitred; his dif; poſi- 
tions were made; but, when they were to be 
put into execution, he no longer found his 


foe, and theſe formalities were again to recom- 


mence. In a word, time was thus gained; and, 


as force was found te be wanting, addreſs and 


vigilance muſt ſupply the deficiency. 
H -- 
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In conſequence of this plan, the army of tle 
king began its march on the night of the 1oth- 
His intention was to turn the enemy by Jauer, 
to gain Schweidnitz. When the troops were in 
the vicinity of Hohendorf, information was re- 


| ceived that Laſcy bad arrived at Prauſnitz, and 


this was confirmed by fome prifoners. As it was 
im;mpoſſible to paſs the Katzbach, in preſence of 
this corps, and of the batteries the enemy had 
eſtabliſhed on the banks of the rivulet, the army 
was obliged to recede as far as Goldberg. This 
circuit gave Laſcy ſufficient time to retire, and 
to inform Daun of the Pruſſian manceuvre. The 
unevenneſs of the country was uſeful to general 
Laſcy, on that occaſion, ably to efcape the me- 
ditated attack. He loſt his baggage indeed, 
but marſhal Daun with the grand army arrived 
in time for his ſupport. Taking poſt at Hen- 
nerſdorf, he could cover Jauer, and cut off the 
Pruſſians from the road of Schweidnitz. Gene- 
rals Laudon and Nauendorf ſtill remained in 
their former camp; as if marſhal Daun had 
confided to them the defence of the Katzbach. 
The Pruſſian army, impeded by four or five 
defiles, that it had to paſs, arrived late in face 
of che enemy. Wied was obliged to take poſt 


at Prauſnitz, to guard the defile that was in the 


rear of che left of the king, and the army en- 
N 82 0 
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camped at Seickaii. This falſe poſition was 


4 taken to deceive the enemy: the one 
really choſen was a hundred paces in the rear. 


There was no riſk in taking poſt at Seichau, 


| becauſe that the other ſtrong camp might be 


inſtantly aſſumed. On the morrow ſome troops 
were detached to Pomſen, to attempt to turn 
the enemy, by taking the route of Jaegerndorf, 
among the mountains; but Beck was there al- 
ready, with a conſiderable corps, ſo that it was 

thought improper to undertake this march. 


The croſs roads among theſe mountains are ſo 


narrow that the proviſion waggons, which were 
loaded; and the heavy TY , never could 
| have paſſed, 
The king, on the morrow, occupied the tops 
of the hills, notwithſtanding, a and poſted his 
troops. A body of deſerters, that came in, 
unanimouſly affirmed orders had been given in 
their camp for the men to hold themſelves in 
readineſs to attack the Pruſſians, toward noon. 
Accordingly the Auftrians were ſeen in order 
of battle, before their place of arms; and, in 
| conſequence of the motion the king made with 
his troops, the enemy was not only obſerved to 


return to the camp, but the generals preſently 
appeared, who ſeemed till the cloſe of night 


very attentively to obſerve the Pruſſians. Had 
| H 2 | | the 
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the king remained in his poſition all night; 
he would iridubitably have been attacked by 
break of day, on the” morrow. Though his 
poſition was good, it would have been too ha- 


zardous to remain there; and he had to dread 


falling by the number of his enemies. He de- 


parted by night; the troops returned on the 


road to Lignitz, to oecupy the camp they had 


left the day before. Marſhal Daun had no in- 


formation of this march, and made no motion, 
The prince of Holſtein, "who led the left of the 


5 cavalry, loſt his road in the dark, and confuſed 
the march of the other columns, which were 


not reſtored to order till day- light appeared. 
Had the Auſtrians attacked the king in this mo- 
ment of confuſion, they muſt have been ſuc- 
ceſsful ; but concerning this they did not trou- 
ble themſelves. - The troops peaceably paſſed 
the Katzbach (the 13th) and the army encoun- 
tered no other danger but that of a warm can- 
nonade, as they {kirted the detachments of Lau- 
don, at Coſſendau and Dohna. 

Some few hours after the Pruſſians had erect- 
ed their tents, Daun and his army appeared fol- 


lowed by the corps under Beck, Janus, and 
Laſc y. He encamped on the ſame ground that 
he had occupied two days before. The king 


received ſecret advice that Czernichef, at the 
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head of twenty thouſand Ruſſians, had paſſed 
the Oder, at Auras, and that the Auſtrians only 
Vwaited his junction to overwhelm the Pruſſians. 
Marſhal Daun had more than troops ſufficient; 
it was not numbers that he wanted, but the 
talent to employ them with timely promptitude. 
The ſituation of the king was ſuch, at this time, 
that he had only bread and biſcuits ſufficient for 
three days; he vas encumbered by two thou- 
ſand baggage waggons of ammunition and ſub- 
ſiſtence, which prodigiouſly embarraſſed his 
marches, and of which he endeayoured to rid 
himſelf, that he might impart more celerity to 
his motions. He no longer could remain near 
| Lignitz, becauſe that his right was not ſuffi- 
ciently ſupported at Schimmelwitz, nor could 
be prevent its being turned by the enemy. The 
Katzbach therefore muſt be repaſſed at Lignitz; 
the uſeleſs waggons ſent to Glogau, to obtain 
proviſions; the army muſt march ta Parchwitz, 
to puſh paſt this place, or beyond the Oder, in 
order, by one means or another, to gain the 
army of prince Henry, which muſt neceſſarily 
be joined; becauſe that theſe two ſeparatę corps 
| were each too feeble ta oppoſe the Auſtrians 
and Ruſſians; and becauſe there was danger 
hat, by continuing them ſeparate, they muſt 
Hz fpally 
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finally be cruſhed; after which deſeruction would 
have been inevitable. | 
Two enemies, who for a ſucceſſion of years 
make war on each other, acquire intelligence ſo 
perfect of their reciprocal manner of thinking, 
acting, and projecting, that they mutually di- 
vine each other's intents. That of the Auſtrians | 
Was poſitively to attack the king. It might be 
judged, by the poſition of the enemy's corps, 
that Laſcy was deſtined to turn the right of the 
Pruſſians; that Daun was to preſent himſelf i in 
front ; and that Landon would probabl y occupy 
the heights of Pfaffendorf, behind Lignitz, 
: to cut off the road of Glogau „ and retreat. 
Theſe conſiderations cauſed it to be determined 
on to quit the camp of Lignitz, the ſame night, 
| and repaſs the Katzbach, according to the pro- 
Pp | ject above ſtated. 
: This could not have been executed by day; ; 
the proximity of the Auſtrian camp was too 
great. The enemy would not have failed to 
- attack the rear-guard, which muſt have been 
| diſadvantageous to the Pruſſians, becauſe that 
the ground of their right overlooked that of 
; their left, by which they were obliged to retire. 
The baggage was all ſent away, under an eſcort. 
of two free battalions, and a hundred horſe, 
3 which conducted i it to . The king and 
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his generals went to reconnoitre the height of 
Pfaffendorf, Here he intended to form his | 
army, after having paſſed the Katzbach, at - 
Lignitz, that he might direct his march to 
Parchwitz, At the decline of day (15th) the 
army was in motion. During the march an 
Auſtrian officer, by birth an Iriſhman, who had 


deſerted, was brought to the king, He was 


fo intoxicated that he could only ſtammer out 
| he had a ſecret of importance to reveal. After | 
making him ſwallow ſome baſons of warm water, 
to relieve his ſtomach, he affirmed what had 
been divined, that Daun meant to attack the 
king that very day. But the Pruſfians had 
nothing to fear; they had left the ſcene, and 
' conſequently had deranged the plan of the 
enemy, which had been formed according 0 
the ground they had quitted. When the king 
attained the heights of Pfaffendorf, he ſenz 
Fund to reconnoitre beſide Binowitz and Pol- 
niſchildern, The army mean time was formed 
in order of battle, on the ground that had been 
| aſſigned. Hund haſtily returned, and informed 
' the king he had fallen in with two columns of 
infantry, and two of cavalry, belonging to 
Laudon, who was on the full march, and not 
: far diſtant. To make head againſt theſe, not 
I moment muſt be loſt, The king divided his 


k H 4 army 
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army into two corps; his right, under the com- 
mand of Ziethen and Wedel, remained ſtation- 
ary on the place where it had formed, and 


quickly erected batteries to ſweep the two roads 
of Lighitz, which were the only ones by which 
Daun could march to the attack; at the ſame 


time he changed his poſition to the left, where 


he formed the right toward the Katzbach, and 


the left toward a pond. This whole corps con- 
ſiſted but of ſixteen battalions and thirty ſquad- 
rons. While the infantry took this direction, | 
the cavalry, which had adyanced to cover it, 
Kirmiſhed hotly with the enemy, which con- 


tinued till a heavy battery had been raiſed on 


an eminence that overlooked the whole vicinity. 
Theſe arrangements made, the cavalry re- 


ceived orders to retire, which were well execut- 


ed. Moſt of them were diftributed in the rear, 


to ſupport the infantry; the regiment of Kroc- 


kow and ſome huſſars excepted, which were 
thrown on the left to obſerve the foe on that 
fide. Laudon however expected nothing leſs 


than a battle: he well imagined he had fome 
troops in his preſence; but it was fo dark that 
he could neither diſcern the Pruffians nor their 
' poſition. He was not preceded by a van-guard, 


becaufe he intended to ſurpriſe ſome free bat- 


| ballons, chat had che day before encamped as 


Patfendorf, , 
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Phaffendorf, with the park of proviſions, which 
he imagined he till ſhould find there. The 
grand battery, conſtructed on the heights „then 
played upon the enemy. The head of the Au- 
ſtrian columns was not more than eight hun- 
dred paces diſtant, and the artillery made a 

great impreſſion on theſe cloſe bodies. Lau- 
don now perceived his calculation was errone- 
ous. Defirous of forming his troops, he could 
only preſent a front of five battalions. This 
line the Pruſſians attacked, and it was immedi- 
ately overthrown ; he inſtantly advanced with 
his cavalry to take thoſe in flank and rear by | 
whom he was attacked ; but he neither knew the 
ground, nor could find his way in the dark. 
His cavalry routed the dragoons of Krockow 2 
but, taken in flank by the cuiraſſiers of Frie- 
derick, it was repulfed in turn, and driven i into 
the marſhes, from which it was with difficulty 
relieved. ' At dawn of day the infantry charged 
the ſecond line of the Auſtrians. As this was 
remarked to be deranged, ſome ſquadrons of 
cavalry were let looſe upon it, which penetrated 
and took moſt of the line priſoners. The ſcat- 
tered buſhes upon this ground were extraordina- 
rily uſeful to conceal the bodies of cavalry, that 
- fell unexpectedly on the enemy, and put him 


to the rout, 'This Laudon attempted to prac- 
| tile 
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tiſe beer his cavalry attacked the Prufa 
infantry ; ; but it was preſently. repulſed by the 
cavalry of the king. In fine, after five ſucceſ- 
five attacks on the five lines of the Auſtrians, 
each of five battalions, the confuſion of the 
enemy became ſo general that the whole corps 
vas put to the rout, and fled toward Binowitz, to 
repaſs the Katzbach, in the utmoſt diſorder, 
Some ſmall parties were ſent-in purſuit of the 
fugitives. Möllendorf ſet fire to the village of | 
Binowitz, where he took- many priſoner, | 
| The king would not purſue Laudon more 
| hotly, becauſe he might ſtand in need of the 
troops, by whoſe aid he had gained the victory, 
to join them to his right, and give battle 1 
marſhal Daun. The marſhal had paſſed the 


whole night with his troops in columns, near | 


the rivulet which ſeparated his army from the 
former Pruſſian camp. The king had the pre: 
caution to leave ſqme huſſars; who, giving the 
word like patroles and centinels, kept the ene- 
my in perſuaſion that the Pruſſians ſtill were 
there. On the firſt appearance of light, Paun 
and Laſcy put chemſelyes 1 in mation to attack 
the Pruſſians. How great was their ſurpriſe to 
find an empty camp, and to gain no intelli- 
gence o of what was become of the Pruffian army! 
It ee be fad that fortune Was « determined 


27 Sa nothing 
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: nothing ſhould ſucceed with the Auſtrians, on 

that day ; the very wind was againſt aw 
Neither the marſhal nor Laſcy heard the firing 
of che artillery, behind Pfaffendorf, at the diſ- 


| tance of half a mile, although there were at 


leaſt two hundred cannon playing ; in the 2 
armies. 
1 he marſhal long n uncertain how to 
act. After much council and many opinions 
he reſolved to paſs the Katzbach, at Lignitz, 
and attack the corps of Ziethen, which he ſaw 
in order of battle. He ſent Laſcy higher up to 
| pals the Schwarzwaſſer. This was impoſlible, 
at leaſt without making a circuit of a mile anda 
half to find a bridge, for the banks of the rivu- 


let were marſhy, and pontoons were inſuffici- 


ent; ; cauſeways muſt be thrown up, to paſs 
beyond Lignitz. The battle was won, and 
the king came at the very moment to his right 
when the van-guard of marſhal Daun was per- 
ceived leaving Lignitz ; ; but this body had 
been ſo diſturbed by the Pruſſian artillery that 
its countenance predicted it was on the point of 
quitting the ground. To finiſh the affair, and 
to confirm marſhal Daun in the defeat of Lau- 


4 | don, which he already ſuſpected, in fine to ac- 


gelerate Daun's retreat, the king made a rejoic- 
. ing in his my. Seen was the ſecond diſ 
Charge 
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| charge of running fire ended before the column 
of the enemy fell back, and once more p 
the Katzbach, near Lignitz. 

A ſkirmiſh the ſame day was fought in the 
foreſt. Mitchel the Engliſh ambaſſador with 
ſome ſecretaries, and the baggage of the quar. 


ters of the court, had been ſent there, under 


an eſcort of a company of grenadier guards, 
This corps was attacked by three hundred dra - 
,goons and huſſars. Prittwitz, the commander, 
defended himſelf fo well that he loſt not the 
| leaſt article of the baggage given to his charge. 

The battle of Pfaffendorf coſt Laudon ten 
thouſand men : the field was heaped with Au- 
ſtrians. The Pruſſians occupied ground which 
extended like a glacis, continually lowering on 

the ſide where the enemy made the attack; this 
gave them the ſuperiority of fire, and advau- 
tages over their aſſailants. They took two 
generals, eighty officers, ſix thouſand ſoldiers, 
twenty three pair of colours, and eighty two 
nnn. ; 

The fruits of victory would ſtill have peel, 
had not the Katzbach been immediately paſſed 
at Parchwitz; the enemy was in confuſion and 
diſperſed. On one ſide, the ſhattered corps of 
Laudon fled at random, toward Wahlſtadt; on 


the other was marſhal Daun, in the camp, he 
| Pruſſian 
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Pruſſians had held the day before, indeter- 
mined how to act; while Laſcy wandered a 


mile diſtant, in fruitleſs ſearch of a ford over 


the Schwarzwaſſer. This, beyond doubt, was 
the moment by which to profit, that the enemy 
might not have time to recolle& himſelf, The 
king immediately marched with his left, whicti 
had been in the battle, to Parchwitz. Nauens 
dorf, ſtationed on the other ſide of the rivuler; 
finding himſelf too feeble to reſiſt the Pruſfiansz 
abandoned the paſſage ſo long and ſo obſtinate- 
ly difputed. A camp was marked out for the 
army, beyond Parchwitz : hither Ziethen was, 
in ike manner, to repair, waiting on the field of 

battle only ſo long as was neceſſary to collect 
the wounded Pruſſians, amounting to eleven 
hundred men. Information was received,. at 
Parchwitz, that Czernichef had been encamped 
ſome days at Liſſa: this afforded new cauſe of 


apprehenſion. He might be joined by the Aus 


ſtrians z or he might take a poſition at Neu- 
marck; and it would have been vexatious to 
have had the queſtion again diſputed which had 
ſo lately been decided by a battle. Every 
means muſt be attempted to get free from an 
enemy whom there was no wiſh to combat. 
Stratagem was employed: the king wrote to the 
prince his brother that he had entirely defeated 

1 . | the 
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che Auſtrians; that he was e « ialigs 
over the Oder, in order to treat the Ruſſians 


3 


with equal complacency ; that he intended to at: 


_ tack Soltikow, and intreated the prince to make 
| ſuch motions on his part as had been concerted. 


This letter was given to a peaſant; and very 


| large rewards were promiſed him, that he ſhould ” 
immediately depart, and tuffer himſelf to be 


taken by the advanced poſts of Czernichef, to 


whom he ſhould temit this letter, as if from the 4 


fear of chaſtiſement. 
Though it might not be Fried how effec- 


trually the peaſant ſhould acquit himſelf of his 
part, nor what impreſſion the reading of this 


letter might make on Czernichef, ſtill the army 


of the king departed on the morrow, and pro- 
ceeded on its march, in three columns, rather in 


the order of an eſcort of a convoy than that of a 
cuſtomary march. The king led the column of 


the right, and covered the march, toward the 


Auſtrians, Krockow led a thong van-guard 
before the ſecond eolumn, followed by the pri- 
foners, the artillery taken from the enemy, and 


| the wounded Pruſſians. The prince of Hol- 
ſtein conducted the third column, compoſed = 


light horſe, and ſupported by ſome battalions, 


to cover the convoy againſt the Coſſacks, who 
might paſs the Oder Hom, Leubus, where they 


Were 


7 
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were poſted, over certain fords, becauſe that 


che waters were low. Ziethen, with all the 


troops that had not been engaged, brought up 
che rear. The king preſently found Nauen- 
dorf on the road, who. was poſted at Möticht, 
whence he was diſlodged by ſome vollies from 


| the artillery, The Pruſſian huſſars perceived 


2 column of the enemy's baggage on the route, 


feebly eſcorted ; this they fell upon, and made 
2 conſiderable booty. The priſoners faid this 


baggage belonged to the corps of the prince of 
Lowenſtein, and general Beck, who were on 
the full march for Neumarck, where they were 


to be joined by the Ruſſians; beſide which, about 


three quarters of a mile diſtant, on the right of 


| the king, the whole army of Daun was diſcovered 


on its march, though it could not be diſ- 
tinguiſhed whether its route was directed toward 
Neumarck, Canth, or Schweidnitz. This ſi- 


tuation was perhaps the moſt ungracious, moſt | 


diſquieting, of the whole campaign. The 


5 army had only bread for one day: had the 


Ruſſians prevented it drawing any from Breſlau, 


nd marſhal Daun from the fortrefs of Schweid- 


nitz, the late victory would have become inef- 
fectual. For how might the enemy be encoun- 
tered, when fix thouſand priſoners, .and eleven 


SY 2 88 were to be guarded?. How 
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wel muſt i it have been to have fedlen back i 
When the bait of t the colümns however had 
Were Blumetode, the king haftened forward, 
with ſome huſſars; and; gliding through the 
foreſt, he approached ſufficiently near to Neu- 
© marck to diſcover that there were neither ttoops 
nor camp on the other fide. An officer Was 
fent on the ſcout, who preſently returned to the 
king with an Auſttian lieutenant-colonel, whom 
de had taken in Neumarck itſelf, and who, be- 
eome deſperate at being taken, told every thing 
de knew, to prove that his misfortune was not 
his fault. He was very angry with the Ruſ- 
ſians; faid he had been charged with a meſſage 
to Czernichef ; that he had not only not found 
him but that, the very bridge having been 
| broken down, he cotild not join him; for he 
could not paſs the Oder, 5 
All fears now vaniſhed, and the army — 
quilly aſſumed its camp at Neumarck. As 2 
communication with Breſlau was regained, and 
ſubſiſtence ſecured, ſome repoſe was given to 
the men, who for nine ſucceſſive days, perpe- 
tually in action, had with heroic conſtancy ſup- 
ported exceſſive fatigue, and had furmount- 
ed every difficulty ny were TO to en- 


airs . | 
| The 
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The peaſant who had been ſent with 4 letter 
to prince Henry very excellently performed his 
commiſſion. Scarcely had Czernichef read it be- 
fore he repaſſed the Oder, the very ſame night, 
and haſtened with all poſſible ſpeed to Soltikow, 
apprehenſive he ſhould arrive too late. 
The Auftrian army, had taken 4 poſition on 
the Pirſchenberg : Laudon kept at Striegati, 
and the prince of Lowenſtein had been ordered 
to advance upon che hill of Worben, where his 
corps laid @ ſmall rein on the fortreſs of 
| Schweidnitz. 6 
During all theſe manceuvres off the Auſtrians 
and Pruſſians, prince Henry had paſſed the 
Oder, and encamped at Hunern, that he 
might approach the Ruffians. Soltikow ſoon 
after retired through Trachenberg and Herren- 
ſtadt into Poland. The prince followed him 


as far as Vinzig; but as the two Pruſſian armies 


could undertake nothing of importance, while 
they ſhould remain ſeparate, it was determined 
that Goltz ſhould obſerve the Ruſſians, with a 
detachment of twelve thouſand men, and ſhould 
_ eſtabliſh himſelf in the vicinage of Glogau. 
The reſt of the army of the prince repaſſed the 
Oder, on the 29th, and joined the king, who 
encamped in the environs of Breſlau, between 
I 125 Arnoldl- 
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Arnoldſmuble and Ce 1 Mochber. It was 
750 time to {| peed to the ſuccour of Schweidnitz, 
the ſiege of which they were 1 5 to com- 
mence.. _ 
The king bona his 1 on che zoth, and 
from Wernerſdorf diſcovered the camp of Daun, 
at the Pitſchenberg, and that of Laſcy on the 
hill of Zobten. A heavy body of Auſtrian 
| cavalry, that had a rencontre with the van- 
guard, was repulſed and purfued under the 
very cannon of the marſhal. Still it was not 
_ expedient to file off the army between two 
corps of the enemy, The king with his left 
turned to Rogau, and took a poſition in face 
of the hill of Zobten, near Ptſchiderwitz: ſome 
tents were erected to make an appearance, while 
Ziethen filed off among the buſhes, and ſilently 
gained the defile of Muhlendorf, which ended 
at the plain of Reichenbach and Schweidnitz. 
In the evening, the army in two columns pur- 
ſued this road. The van - guard at Pfaffendorf 
met with two hundred dragoons of St. I gnon ; 
who, going on the ſcout, ſuddenly fell upon 
5 the Proſſian hufſars. The advanced 1 of | 
3 regiment a Ziaben gave chaſe to the « enemy, 
and made farty priſoners, | „ mT” 
"i 
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The. army, having by this march regained its 
communication with Schweidnitz, encamped at 


Költſchen, a ſhort mile from the fortreſs. Ar 5 


break of day marſhal Daun learnt that he was 
turned,, and incefſancly abandoned the hill of 


Zobten, and the Pitſchenberg, and aſſumed the 


camp of Kunzendorf, His right was ſupported 
by the hill of Burkerſdorf, and his left extended 
as far as Hohenfriedberg, The corps of Janus 
occupied the ſtreights of Wartha and Silber- 
berg; and Nauendorf held the poſts of che 
Spitzberg, and the Streitberg, near Striegau. 5 


On the morrow September iſt) the army took | 


the camp of Palz, where it remained; but, as 
this was not a favourable poſition to diſlodge 
the enemy from the hills, on che 3d it en- 
camped at Bunzelwitz. The whole march 


was ſpent in combating, firſt with the corps of 


Ried, at Schönbrunn, and afterward with that 
of Beck, at Jauernick; and, as Nauendorf 
muſt not be ſuffered to remain at Striegau, 


Ziethen was ſent to attack him, and he was 


driven as far as Hohenfriedberg, under the 


batteries of Laudon. Ziethen having taken 


four hundred priſoners aſſumed the camp of 
Striegau himſelf, from which he had expelled 
the enemy. The king wiſhed to oblige. the 


Auſtrians to quit Sileſia, that he might be 
> at Hg enabled 
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enabled to ſend more heavy detachments againſt 
the Ruſſians. The beſt means of effecting this 
vas to turn the poſition of the Auſtrians; either 
by ruining their magazines or intercepting 
the convoys that came from Bohemia. The 
plan was not eaſy of execution, for the enemy 
occupied a vaſt ſpace, the circuit of which was 
difficult to make, ſince marſhal Daun might 
anticipate the Pruſſians by a ſmall motion from 
his centre: he had but the chord, the king the 
arch of the circle, to deſcribe. Be the obſtacles 
what they might the neceſſity of acting was not 
the leſs; and this neceſſity was ſuperior to al! 
other conſiderations ; ſucceſs 1 was thetekore com- 
mitted to chance. 
On the night of the 11th of Septeuber, the 
army was on the march to turn the heights of 
Friedberg. The van- guard gained the paſs of 
Kauder. Laudon, when he ſaw this corps, com- 
prehended chat it was intended to turn him, aban- 
doned his poſition, and retreated toward the vil- 


8 lage of Reichenau. Marſhal Daun, not leſs 


attentive to the motion of the Pruſſians, preſented 
himſelf, at the ſame time, on the oppoſite ſhore 
of the ravine that interſects Reichenau. By this 
march he ſaved Laudon, who eſcaped the dan- 
ger with which he was menaced by the Pruſ- 


ſians. The army arrived in its camp at the 
: EO cloſe 
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cloſe of day; the ſoldier ſcarcely had time to 
erect his tent. The project of the king was to 
ſend a detachment againſt Landſhut, where the 
enemy. had a magazine; but the execution of 
this was obliged to be deferred till the morrow, 
Ziethen was ordered on this ſervice by break 
of day. He was to follow the road of Harta 
and Ruhbank; but an unexpected accident oc- 
caſioned che expedition to fail. Beck had re- 
ceived orders, on the eve, when the army de- 
camped, to cover the right of Laudon. On 
his march from Hohenfriedberg to Reichenau, 
performed i in the dark, he diſcovered the camp 
of the king, which he ſuppoſed to be that of 
the Auſtrians, and placed himſelf on the left 
flank, by which he turned his back on the 
Pruſſian army. The king was informed of this, 
the ſame night. The Pruſſians remained under 
arms, and by dawn of day began the attack. 

Some diſcharges of artillery threw the troops of 
Beck into diſorder; the cavalry charged them 
at the ſame. moment, and took a battalion of 
pandours of eight hundred men. The corps 
of Beck was purſued, and eſcaped to Hohen- 
friedberg, whence it was repulſed to Ronſtock. | 
He would have been ſtill worſe treated, had not 
the prince of Lowenſtein ſpeeded to his ſuc- 
cour, with freſh troops, who collected the fugi · 
1 tives 


— — 
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tives and covered the retreat. The cannonade 


and fire of the infantry made Ziethen ſuppoſe 
there was ſome ſerious engagement on the left 
of the king, and he would not venture to quit 
the army, at the moment his preſence might 
become neceſſary. He therefore deferred his 
departure till noon; but opportunity. was paſt, 
he could advance no further than Harta, where 
he encamped, becauſe that Laudon had gar- 
niſhed all the defiles that lead to Landſhut; and 


| Laſcy, with twenty thouſand men, had aſſumed 


the poſition of Ruhbank. Nauendorf, "whoſe 


corps had remained encamped at Zirlau, near 
Freybourg, i in the mean time covered the Plain, | 


and advanced wich his parties as far as Jauer 


| and 'Lignitz. The king ſent Krockow to 
Wabſftadt, and he ſurprifed a detachment of 


Nauendorf, of more than three hundred men, 


Ne e he brought priſoners to the army. 


Marſhal Daun however was not ſo tranquil 
as he appeared; he prepared the roads from 


Landſhut to Bolkenhayn, cauſed troops to file 
off to Ruhbank, and, by combining theſe pre- 
vious meaſures, it was eaſy to ſuppoſe his inten- 
tion was to ſurpriſe the army of the king, by a 


circuitous march, and take it in the rear, from : 
the road of Bolkenhayn, which was repairing. 


This riſk might be avoided, to remain expoſed 


to 
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to which would have been temerity; ; . befide that | 


che Pruffians act better on the offenſive than 
the defenſive. The neighbouring forage too 
was conſumed; ſo that, inſtead of remaining 
under the incertainty of ſuch an event, the king 


projected to turn the right of marſhal Daun witk 
his left, in contradiction to the motion that he 


had executed with his right, againſt Laudon. 


The army quitted the chip of Reichenau and 
Baumgarten, on the evening of the 16th. The 
-firſt attempt was to be made on the height of 
Kunzendorf ; but the enemy, being enabled to 


repair thither in leſs time, prevented the Pruſ- 
ſians; and as the village of Cider was to be 
paſſed, the prince of Lowenſtein, who encamped 


near it, firſt engaged in a ſkirmiſh, and next 
kept up a hot cannonade. The direction 


of the army of the king was three thouſand 
; paces from the foot of theſe mguntains, that it 


| might he leſs expoſed to the Auſtrian artillery ; 


but the enemy, deſcending from his heights, 


ſomewhat deranged the meaſures that had been 


taken. Ziethen, who led the rear-guard, had 
no ſqoner quitted the camp than he was con- 
tinually haraſſed during his route. As this 
flackened his march, the van of the army way 
more than once obli ged to halt, that the diſ- 
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ances might be kept, od 1 — the pe power of 


1 mutual ſuccour might thus be preſerved. 


When the van-guard approached.Kunzendorf, 
huflars and dragoons yere ſent to occupy that 
height. The infantry could not follow ſuffi- 
ciently faſt to ſuſtain the horſe. The van of 
marſhal Daun appeared, at the ſame time, com- 
ing from Furſtenſtein. Too feeble to maintain 
this important poſt, it was obliged t to be aban- 
doned by the huſſars and dragoons. T he rear- 
guard, which had greatly retarded the march. of 
the king, occaſioned a new halt beſide Schön- 
brunn, to give it time to join the rear of the co- 
lumns. The generals of the enemy, hoping to 
profit hy the gccaſion, attacked the Pruſſian 1 in- 
fantry with thirty ſquadrons ; but they were re- 
ceived by the artillery, mingled with a heavy 
fire of ſmall arms, and afterward driven back 
to their lines by the cuiraſſiers of Henry and | 

| Seidlitz. . 
| At length the king — — the village of B06. 
gendorf, but ſtill paced by the Imperialiſts. 
His van · guard proceeded to the heights of Ho- 
hengierſdorf. An abatis was obliged to be 
opened that the enemy had thrown up to de- 
fend the road among the mountains. Daun 
nearly divined the intention of the king, and 
placed le near Hoch | Pogrndor, five or 


ſis 
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fix fines deep, that by the aid of a neighbour- 
ing road he might occupy the eminence of Ho- 
hengierſdorf before the Pruſſians. He was'can- 
nonaded by Ziethen with ſo much ſucceſs that 
che confuſion became almoſt general in his 
corps; and Wied firſt gained the beights of 
Hohengierſdorf, with à battalion of prince 
Henry, and another of young Brunſwick. Here 
he found ten Auſtrian ſquadrons, that had diſ- 
mourited, and that were We be yin 
vanced 70 pat k "himſelf ſo as to cut off the 
enemy from the road to this eminence, and 
came up with the van of ten battalions: of grena- 
diers, ſent with the ſame intention by matſhal 
Daun. Theſe Wied attacked: the action was 
warm but ſhort : the Auſtrians were beaten, 
and loſt ſix hundred grenadiers;:and fourteen 
pieces of artillery. The van -· guard, and the 
left of the king's army, followed Wied; and Þ 
took poſt from this eminence to the Blauer- 9 
anzen. The heights of Seitendorf, which the 
enemy had diligently : garniſhed, were recon» 
noitred. The cannonade that had begun by 
day - break, did not end till half paſt nine in the 
evening, and it ſeemed ſo conſiderable to the 
officers of the garriſon of Breſlau, by whom it 
was heard, that they imagined there had been a 
"9p OY battle, 
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battle. It was in reality nothing but a march: 
in former times battles were fought without fo 
an. ene from. the er as on that 

„„ 
Wahlenburg Was » wiſhed to be Ae where 
W enemy had a bakery, but the delay occa- 
fonedl by continually fighting had been ſo great 
that it was impoſſible for the Pruſſians, at this 
time, further to puſh their advantages. On the 
morrow, the 18th, the army of the king, except 
the cuiraffiers, occupied the heights of Gierl- 
dorf. An attempt was made to penetrate 
rough Neu Reuſendorf, and by the Kohlberg 
40: Wahlenburg; | Laudon had, during night, 
prevented this, by occupying the; defiles 
chat defended this paſs. He vas further 
Joined by-Laſcy; ſo that: the attempt of the 
Pruffians ended only in a cannonade. The 
king mean time made himſelf maſter of the 
heights of Beerſdorf. The left of his camp was 

ſupported at Kunaſt, whence the line turned 
through Beerſdorf and Dittmanſdorf, where the 
head quarters were. It paſſed thence by the 
Blaueranzen; and the eminence of Hohen- 
gierſdorf, at the extremity of the right, was 
occupied . the reſerve under the mand of 
Foreade. j 

; 1 army of Dau cine: over. ground 
ts) - | mor 2 
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more ample. The corps of Laudon ind Laſey 
proceeded to Javernick and Tanhauſen, through 
Neu Reuſendorf, as far as Seitendorf, The 
5 marſhdl's army here began, and filled the whole 

ridge that extends to Bügendorf . Liweniſtein and 
Beck covered his left flank, with a front toward 


at Furſtenſtein. The two armies were ſo cooped 
up among the mountains that they could neither 
of them advance, and their camps were mutu- 


ally impregnable. They were beſide ſo near 
each other that it only depended on the gene- 


rals to make a reciprocal and efficacious can- 
nonade; but, as this could effect no good pur- 


poſe, "tranquillity was preſerved. The hoffe | 


patroles might ſhake hands, but all tilting was 
forbidden; it might have been affirmed that 


| an armiſtice was agreed on. So far was this 
carried that the Auſtrians and Pruſſians reſtored 


the patroles who had loſt themſelves in the dark, 
on ſuch roads as led to their poſts. To add to 
ſecurity, though nature had been pleaſed to 
make of theſe mountains a ſpecies of fortreſſes, 
they mutually threw up intrenchments. 

Marſhal Daun began to be uneaſy at bis fitu- 


ation. It was inſupportable to ſee how proba- 


ble it was he ſhould loſe the campaign, on the 
| ſi uccefs of which he had by all his hopes. 
The 


Schweidnirz, and Nauendorf covered his rear 
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The . of the mountains was conſumed; 
ſmall parties only could be ſent. into the plain ; 
the broken roads rendered the arrival of his 
convoys from Bohemia more difficult; he was 

on the point of abandoning Sileſia, on which | 
there no longer remained any attack to be made, 
Amid his chagrin, he could imagine no better 
reſource, to recover affairs, than a diverſion of 
ſo ſerious a nature as to force the king to de- 
part. He moved heaven and carth that he 
might diſpoſe the Ruſſian generals, and eſpe- 
cially Soltikow, to make this diverſion ;;which, 
according to his plan, was that a body, of Ruſ- 
. ans; ſhould march to Berlin; and, that he 
might. encourage them to the undertaking, he 
propoſed to add 4 detachment from his army, 
perſuaded that this yould be the only means of 
obliging che king vo haſten to the ſuccour of his 
hereditary ſtates, and conſequently to] quit Si- 
leſia before he _ Ne the wee to 
retire into Bohemia 
He ſent a general . to the Ruſſian cond 
to negotiate this buſinels,, The court of Vienna 
daily diſpatched couriers to Peterſburg to ſup- 
port the project. Endeavours were made to 
allure. the Ruſſians by the proſpect of pillage 
and booty; and the moment they had conſent- 
ed Laſcy was detached from Seitendorf to aid 
in 


* 
aTl 


* 
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in the execution. Though the king was in- 


formed of theſe intentions, he did not! deſiſt 4 
from detaching Wied, with ſix thouſand men, 


into Upper Sileſia. Here Wied met with the 
corps of Bethlem. At Neuſtadt, the dragoons 


of Krockow' were ſent to reconnoitre, where by 
their ill addreſs they loſt a n and my | 

men; but theſe are trifle. ; 

Generals Czernichef and e 1 

their march on the 2oth-'of September; they 
had paſſed the Oder at Beuthen whence they 
had proceeded to Chriſtianſtadt, while Solti- 
ko directed his march from Schlichtingheim, 
in Poland, to Frankfort, where he arrived on 
the 6th of October. The affairs of Saxony were 
but in an ill ſtate, after the departure of the 
king, The troops of the circles ſoon occupied 
Noſſen. Hulſen, too feeble to maintain all the 
poſts that were neceſſary to prevent the prince 


de Deuxponts from turning him, could not pre- 


ſerve his poſition at Schlettau, and retreated to 
Strehla. He was immediately followed by the 


enemy. (20th) Luzinſky marched upon his 
right flank, while the prince of Stolberg at- 
tacked the right of the Pruſſians, on the Durren- 
berg. M. von Braun, who commanded that 
brigade, vigorouſly repulſed the enemy. The 
hors ans of Schotlemmer, and the huffars of 


Kleiſt, 
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mt fell on them at the fame time and. com- 


pleted their rout. They took the prince of 
Naſſau, a colonel in the Auſtrian ſervice, twenty 
officers, and four hundred men; upon which 
hes prince de Deuxponts retreated: 
ut it ſeemed as if the number of kom Ellen 
had to combat was yet inſufficient : chance raiſed 
him up new enemies. The duke of Wurtem- 
berg again appeared in the field; he hoped 
better ſucceſs, ſerving under the auſpices of 
Auſtria, than he had found by making war in 
conjunction with the French, He had ſtipu- 
lated that his troops ſhould be employed as a 
ſeparate corps, and advanced toward Saxony. 
As he now appeared in the vicinity of Grimma,; 
Hulſen found it no longer convenient to con- 
tinue at Strehla. He retired to Torgau, to 
cover the magazine he had in that town, as well 
as circumſtances would permit. 
The prince de Deuxponts followed, a en- 
camped at Belgern. The duke of Wurtem- 
berg advanced from Bitterfeld to Pretſch; Lu- 
zinſky inclined to Dommitſch, where he threw 
a bridge over the Elbe, and croffed on the ſame 
day. The prince de Deuxponts, and generals 
Haddick and Maquire, advanced at the ſame 
time on Hulſen, and approached the heights of 
1 which they occupied. Theſe com- 


| bined 
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bined motions of the enemy, and the paſſage of 


the Elbe by Luzinſky, made it apprehended 
that the ſiege of Torgau was projected; or per- 


haps a march to Berlin, where there were but 


bew troops. Hulſen wiſhed 80 prevent deſigns 


the Elbe at Torgau, and fixed his camp at 


Jeſſen, at the confluence of the Elſter and the 
Elbe. After his departure, the enemy imme- 
diately burnt the bridge of Torgau. The go- 


vernor of the town made no defence; he ſur- 
rendered the ſame day. A garriſon of eight 


hundred men, many ſick, and a conſiderable 
magazine, all were loſt, and fell into the hands 
of the Imperialiſts. The prince de Deuxpont: 
aſterward advanced on the Elſter; and Hulſen, 
unable to refiſt the enemy in front and rear, re- 
tired to Coſwig; whence he was called to Berlin, 
as we ſhall preſently relate. The town of Wit- 
tenberg was immediately beſieged; the gover- 
nor Salenmon defended the place with fortitude 
and valour. It was bombarded by the enemy, 
and three parts reduced to aſhes. Stores at 
length failed, and he did not ſurrender till the 
14th of October, after having performed every 


thing that could be N e from. a man of 


honour. 
The overthrow of Saxony, ail the © laid 
4 5 | that 
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that menaced the country of Brandenbourg and 
Berlin, were motives ſufficient to induce the 
king to march diligently to the aid of theſe 
countries. It was now the month of October, 
nor was it to be preſumed. that the enemy, ſo 
ſlow. in preparation, would begin a ſiege at that 
advanced ſeaſon; conſidering that his meaſures 
had all been deranged. in Sileſia. The proba- 
dilities all were that the king might, without 
any riſk, quit Sileſia. As therefore his preſence 
was become ſo eſſential in other parts, he re- 
called Wied from Upper Sileſia, and, on the 
4th of October, decamped from Dittmanſdorf. 
He marched through Bunzelwitz, Jauer, Con- 
radſdorf and Primkenau to Sagan, where on the 
1ith he was dere by Joke Ae enen had 
— — che reaſon of which we e ſhall pre- 
ſently ſee. From Sagan the king marched 
through Guben to Gros Mörau, where he Ar- 
rived on the I th. He intended to come on 
the rear of the Ruſſians, that the whole corps 
might be deſtroyed which had adventured as 
far as Berlin; but as it c happened, this was un- 
dee 
1 eee and Poren had 8 by 
: he road of Guben and Beeſkow, and on the 


gd of October had appeared before the gates 5 
. 8 of 
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of Berlin. The prince of Wurtemberg, who _ 
made head againſt the Swedes, gained intelli- 
gence of their march. His war with the Swedes | 
was ſtill what it had been; the enemy paſſed | 
the Peene, was beat by detachments, and re- 
treated on one fide to advance on another. In 
a word nothing happened in this war that merits 
the attention of poſterity. The prince of Wur- 
temberg was at Paſewalk when he heard of the 
march of the Ruſſians. He had ſent for Wer- 
ner out, of Pomerania, whoſe ſucceſs againſt the 
Ruffians had been great. The ſingularity of 
his. expedition. engages us to relate the manner 
of i it; ſomewhat to enliven the tragical gravity 
of this narrative. 

The Ruſſians had ſent their . Zachary 
5 Danis lowitz, with twenty-ſix ſhips of war, to 
which were added a Swediſh ſquadron, to lay 
fiege to Colberg. Their trenches were opened 
on the 26th of Auguſt, and their operations 
continued to the 18th of September. The go- 
vernor and the garriſon ſtrove who ſhould enact 
moſt wonders, in the defence and the fallies 
5 they made. The news of this fiege occaſioned 
_ he departure of Werner from Sileſia, that he 


; might haſten to ſuccour Colberg with four bat- 
K talions 
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talions and nine ſquadrons. He ſurpriſed the 
enemy at Selnow, ſeized on the important paſs 
of the Kautzenberg, and threw himſelf into the 


town. The enemy raiſed the ſiege the ſame 


night, embarked on board the ſhips, and aban- 
doned fifteen cannon, ſeven mortars, and the 8 
war ſtores. | 
Werner made fix hundred priſoners, On the 
morrow he preſented himſelf on the ſhores of 
the Baltic; and, by an incredible effect of ter- 


ror, the fleet weighed anchor, ſet ſail, and drove 


before the wind into the high ſeas. Fate no 
doubt had ordered that general Werner, with 
ſome ſquadrons of dragoons, was to put a fleet 
to the rout. After having expelled the Ruſſians 
from Pomerania, he repaired to Prenzlow, where 
he joined the prince of Wurtemberg; and, in 
conjunction with Belling, remained in thoſe 
parts to oppoſe the Swedes; while the prince 
of Wurtemberg advanced by haſty marches to- 
ward Berlin, at which wy he arrived on the . 
of October. 
Every one ſtood on the defenſive in that 
capital; invalids, fick, all were up in arms. 
The fortifications only conſiſted of ſome arrows 
of earth, raiſed before the gates. Theſe im- 
Portant poſts were confided to thoſe army gene- 


rals 
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rals who, ſick or wounded, happened to be in 
the city. The prince of Wurtemberg made a 
fally with his cavalry, from the gate of Sileſia, 
where he met the enemy, and was for fix hours 
attacked by Tottleben, who ſurrounded him 
with a corps of between ſeven and eight thou- 

ſand Coffacks and dragoons. Theſe the prince 

not only repulſed but purſued as far as Köpe- 
nick. On the morrow the gate was attacked by 
two thouſand Ruſſian foot. Seidlitz, though not 
yet cured of the wounds he received at Kunerſ- 
dorf, commanded here, and drove off the ene- 
my. Information had been ſent to Hulſen of 
the preſent danger of the capital; he had haſt- 
ened from Coſwig and in the interim arrived. 
Had the Ruſſians only been preſent they would 
ſoon have been forced to retreat; but the city 
was loſt by the coming up of Laſcy. This 
general already had ſeized on Potſdam and 
Charlottenbourg, and advanced from the ſouth 
on the capital. Berlin is three miles in circum- 
ference, and it was impoſſible that ſixteen thou- 
ſand men ſhould defend an incloſure ſo vaſt, 
in which there was neither work nor rampart, 
againſt twenty thouſand Ruſſians, and eighteen 
thouſand Auſtrians; who, having no motive 
for forbearance, might effect whatever deſtruc- 


tion they pleaſed. The enemy had already 
K 2 thrown | 
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throw ſome bombs into the city; and, ſhould 


the beſieged hold out to the laſt extremity, the 
troops were in danger of being taken, and the 


1 capital of total ruin. Theſe eſſential and ſerious | 
_ conſiderations occaſioned the generals to come 


to a reſolution to retire; intimating to the 
magiſtrates that they ſhould ſend deputies to 


the chiefs of the enemy, that a kind of capitu- 


lation might be drawn up. On the night of the 


th, the prince of Wurtemberg and general 


Hulſen departed, and inclined toward S pandau: 


the corps of chaſſeurs _ fulfered Ong the 


retreat. 

The Ruſſians entered Berlin the Dis day. 
It was agreed the citizens ſhould, by tax, raiſe 
the ſum of two millions, which ſhould be paid 


in lieu of pillage. Generals Laſcy and Czerni- 
chef were nevertheleſs tempted to burn a part 


of the city; and ſomething fatal might have 
happened had it not been for the remonſtrances 
of M. Verelſt, the Dutch ambaſſador. This 


worthy republican ſpoke to them of the rights 


of nations, and depicted their ſeverity in colours 


ſo fearful as to excite ſhame. Their fury and 
vengeance turned on the royal palaces of Char- 


lottenbourg and Schönhauſen, which were pil- 
laged by the Coſſacks and Saxons. 


Fg rumour of the march of the king gained 
| credit. 
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credit. Information was received by Laſcy and 


Czernichef that he intended to cut off their re- 
treat. This haſtened their departure, and they 
retired on the 12th. The Ruſſians repaſſed the 
Oder at Frankfort and Schwedt; and, on the 
15th, Soltikow marched toward Landſberg on 


the Wartha, Laſcy pillaged whatever he could 


find on his route; and in three days regained 
Torgau. The prince of Wurtemberg and Hul- 


ſen, embarraſſed how to act, had turned toward 
Coſwig, and eantoned there for want * _— 


ing where to go. 


At Groſs Morau the king heard theſe dif- 
ferent accounts. As there were no more Ruſ- 
fians to combat, he was at liberty to direct all 
his efforts againſt-Saxony; therefore, inſtead of 


taking the route to Köpenick, he took that of 
Lubben. Marſhal Daun however had followed 
the king into Luſatia. He then approached 


Torgau, and, as it was known that he had left 
Laudon at Lowenberg, general Goltz had or- 
ders to return into Sileſia, to oppoſe the attempts 
of the Auſtrians with his utmoſt abilities. On 
the 22d the army of the king arrived at Jeſſen. 
The troops of the prince de Deuxponts extend- 


dd wholly along the left ſhore of the Elbe. He 


and the greateſt part of his forces were at Prata, 
” op poſite Wittenberg; this fortreſs he evacuated 


* as 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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as ſoon as the van of the Pruſſians appeared 

neat the town. | 

bh he ſudden changes that had happened dur- 
ing this campaign required new meaſures to be 
taken, and other diſpoſitions to be made. The 
Pruſſians had not a ſingle magazine in all Sax- 
ony. The army of the king exiſted from day 
to day; he drew ſome little flour from Spandau, 
but this beggn to fail; add to this the enemy 


occupied all Saxony. Daun had arrived at 
Torgau; the troops of the circles held the 


courſe of the Elbe, and the duke of Wurtem- 
berg occupied the environs of Deſſau. To free 
himſelf from ſo many enemies, the king order- 
ed Hulſen and the prince of Wurtemberg to 
march to Magdebourg, there to paſs the Elbe, 
and eſcort the boats loaded with flour whick 
were to come to Deſſau, where the king reſolved 
to paſs the Elbe, with the right of his uns 4 and 
_ afterward join Hulſen. 

In the principality of Halberſtadt the prince 
of Wurtemberg had a rencontre with a detach · 
ment of the duke his brother, which was en- 
tirely deſtroyed. The duke returned with all 
ſpeed, through Merſeburg and Leipfic, to 
Naumburg. The right of the king paſſed the 
Elbe on the 26th, and joined Hulſen and the 
prince near Deſſau. On this movement the 
prince 
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prince de Deuxponts abandoned the banks f 


the Elbe, and retired chrough Duben to Leipſic. 
He had leſt Ried in the rear, in a foreſt between 
Oranienbaum and Kemberg, where this officer 
had taken poſt, with little judgment; having 
garniſhed the woods with his huſſars, and poſted 
his pandours in the plain. 

The van of the Pruſſians attacked Ried: his 


ſcattered troops were beaten in detail, and his 


corps almoſt deſtroyed. Of chree thouſand ſix 
hundred men, he could only aſſemble ſeven- 
teen hundred, at Pretſch, to which place he 
was driven after the action. 

When the army of the king had 1 


EKemberg, Ziethen, who with the left had ſtop- 


ped the enemy at Wittenberg, paſſed the Elbe, 
and joined the main army. Marſhal Daun 
however had come up with Laſcy, at Torgau. 
As certain information was received that his 


van-guard had taken the road to Eulenburg, 


he could be ſuppoſed to have no other intention 


than that of joining the army of the circles. On 


this the army marched to Duben, to oppoſe a 
junction ſo prejudicial to the intereſts of the 
king. Here arriving, a battalion of Croats was 


found, wha were all either taken or put to the 


ſword. At this place the king formed a maga- 
Zine: it ſeemed the moſt convenient poſt be- 
| „ cauſe 
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cauſe that i it is a peninſula and nearly furrovnd- : 
ed by the Mulde. Some redoubts were con- 


ſtructed; and ten dattalions under Sydow v were 
left for its defence. | | 

The army of the king from thence marched 
to Eulenburg. The Auſtrian troops that had 
encamped in that vicinity retired, through 
Mochrena to Torgau, with ſo much precipitate 
haſte that they abandoned a part of their tents. 


The army encamped with the right at Thalwitz, 
and the left at Eulenburg. Hulſen was obliged 
to paſs the Mulde with ſome battalions. He 


took a poſition between Belzen and Goſtevra, 
oppoſite the prince de Deuxponts, whoſe army 


was at Taucha. Under the preſent circum- 


ſtances, the firſt thing neceſſary was to drive 
the troops of the circles to a diſtance, as well 


| becauſe they were on the rear of the Pruſſians, 
as to prevent their union with the Auſtrians, 
This coft but little trouble; Hulſen gave them 


the alarm, and they decamped the ſame night, 
paſſed the Pleiſſe, and then the Elſter, and re- 
treated to Zeitz. Major Quintus, with his free 
battalion, vigorouſly charged their rear-guard ; 


from which he took four hundred priſoners. 


After fo happily terminating. this expedition, 


the Pruſſians recovered poſſeſſion of Leipſe, 
and Hulſen the Pong: 


Every 
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Every event ( November) hitherto had turned 
to che advantage of the king. The irruption of 


the Ruſfians and the taking of Berlin, which 


might appear to induce conſequences ſo great, 
ended in a manner leſs afflifting than could 
have been expected. Contributions and money 
only were loſt. The enemy was driven from 


the frontiers of Brandenbourg. Wittenberg and 
Leipſic were recovered; and the troops of the 


circles were repulſed to a diſtanee too conſider- 


able for it to be feared they ſhould join the 
Imperialiſts with promptitude; but all was not 


yet done, and the projects that remained were 


the moſt difficult part of the whole. 

The Ruſſians kept at Landſberg on the 
Wartha, and there might remain peaceful ſpec- 
tators of what ſhould paſs in Saxony. The 

king however was informed that other reaſons 
engaged them not to march to too great a diſ- 


tance; for their deſign was, ſhould the Auſtrians 
obtain any advantages over the army of the 


king; or ſhould marſhal Daun maintain Torgau, 
to re-enter the electorate of Brandenbourg; and, 
conjointly with the Auſtrians, to take up their 
quarters on the banks of the Elbe. The con- 
ſequence of ſuch a project would have been 
fatally deſperate to Pruſſia. By this poſition 
they would cut off the army, not only from Si- 
leſia 
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leſia and Pomerania but, from Berlin iel that 
nurſing mother which ſu pplied clothing, arms, 
baggage, and every neceſſary for the men. 
Add to which the troops would have no quar. 
ters to take, except beyond the Mulde, be- 
tween the Pleiſſe, the Saale, the Elſter, and the 
Unſtrut. This would have been a ſpace too 


narrow to ſupply the army with ſubſiſtence, 


during the winter. And whence ſhould maga- 
zines for the ſpring, uniforms, and recruits be 
obtained ? The army thus preſſed, and thrown 
back upon the allies, would have ſtarved them 


buy ſtarving itſelf. 


Without any profound military know led ge, 
every rational man would comprehend that, 
had the king remained quiet during autumn, 
and formed no new attempts, he would but 
have delivered himſelf, tied hand and foot, into 
the power of the enemy. Let us ſtill further 
add that the proviſions that had been depoſited 
at Duben ſcarcely would ſupply the troops for 
the ſpace of a month; that the froſt, which be- 
gan to be felt, would ſoon impede the naviga- 
tion of the Elbe ; conſequently the boats could 
no longer bring proviſions from Magdebourg ; 

and in fine that the very laſt diſtreſs muſt have 
| ſucceeded, had not good meaſures been taken 
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to remove the enemy, and gain ground on which 
che army might encamp and ſubſiſt. 

After having maturely examined and weighed 
all theſe reaſons, it was determined to commit 


the fortune of Pruſſia to the iſſue of a battle, if 


no other means, by manceuvring, could be 
found, of driving marſhal Daun from his poſt 
at Torgau. It will be proper to obſerve that 
the fears with which he might be inſpired could 
only relate to two objects; the firſt that of gain- 

Ing Dreſden before him, in which there was 
but a feeble garriſon; and the ſecond of ap- 


| proaching the Elbe, and diſturbing him con- 


cerning ſubſiſtence, which was brought from 


1 5 Dreſden by the river. It muſt be confeſſed 


that this laſt manœuvre could not give him 
much uneaſineſs, becauſe that he was entirely 
maſter of the right ſhore of the Elbe, and 


might bring the proviſions he wanted by land, 


when they could no more be tranſported by 

water. The greateſt difficulty in executing this 
plan was that two things, nearly contradictory, 
were to be reconciled; the march of the army 


to the Elbe, and the ſecurity of the magazine. 


Not to forget all rule, the army of the king, in 
advancing, ought not to depart too far from the 
line of defence by which it covered its ſubſiſt- 


. and the motion it was to make upon the 


Elbe 
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Elbe threw it entirely to the right, and un- 
covered its rear. It was ſtill endeavoured to 

reconcile this enterprize on the enemy with the 


ſecurity of the magazine. . The king propoſed 


to incline to Schilda, that he might prove the 


countenance of Daun, and attack him at Tor 
gau, ſhould he obſtinately perſiſt in remaining 


there. As it was but one march to Schilda, 


ſhould the marſhal retire on this motion, there 
was no fear that he ſhould attempt Duben ; and, 
if he remained at Torgau, by attacking him on 
the morrow, it ſeemed apparent that he would | 
have fo many occupations he would have no 


time to form projects againſt the magazine. 


Every thing confpiring to confirm the king 
in his reſolution, he, on the ſecond of Novem- 
ber, marched the army to Schilda. During 


| the whole route he continued with the van- guard 


of the huſſars, that he might obſerve to which 
fide the advanced poſts of the enemy retired, as 


This did not long remain a ſubje& of doubt, 
The detachments all withdrew to Torgau, ex- 


cept Brentano, who was attacked at Belgern, 
and taken in ſuch a direction that he could only 


eſcape toward Strehla. Kleiſt took eight hun- 


dred priſoners. The army of the king en- 
i ne from Schild — Probſthain to 


Langen- 
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Langen-Reichenback, and marſhal” Daun re- 
mained firm and motionleſs at Torgau. There 
no longer was any doubt but that he had re- 
ceived poſitive orders from his court to main- 

tain his poſt at any price. 

The following diſpoſitions were ads 0 for the 
attack on the morrow.. The right of the Im- 
perialiſts was ſupported behind the ponds of 
Groſwich; their centre covered the hill of Sup- 
titz; the left terminated beyond Zinna, extend 
ing toward the ponds of Torgau. Excluſive of 
this, Ried obſerved the Pruſſian army from 
beſide the foreſt of Torgau. Laſcy, with a re- 
ſerve of twenty thouſand men, covered the 
cauſeway, and the ponds that lie at the ex- 
tremity of the place, where the Imperialiſts had 
ſupported their left. Still the ground on which 
the enemy ſtood wanted depth; and the lines 
had not an interval of above three hundred 
paces. This was a very favourable circum- 
ſtance for the Pruſſians; becauſe that, by at- 
tacking the centre in front and rear, the foe 


would be placed between two fires, and could ; 


not avoid being beaten. | 
To produce this effect, the kin divided. his 


army into two bodies. The one deſtined to ap- 
proach from the Elbe, after having paſſed the 
foreſt of Torgau, was to attack the enemy in 
1605 the 
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me rear, from the hilt of Suptitz; while ths 


other, following the route of Eulenburg to 
Torgau, was to fix a battery on the eminence 


of Groſwich, and, at the fame time, attack the 


village of Suptitz. Theſe two corps, acting in 


concert, muſt neceſſarily divide the centre of 


the Auſtrians; aſter which it would be eaſy to 


drive the remnant toward the Elbe, where the 


ground was one continued gentle declivity, ex - 
eellently advantageous : to' the Pruſſi an 8. and 


muſt have procured them a complete victory. 


The king began his march at the dawn of 
day, on the 3d, and was followed by thirty bat- 
talions and fifty ſquadrons of his left. The 
troops croſſed the foreſt of Torgau in three 
columns. The route of the firſt line of infantry 
led through Mochrena, Wildenhayn, Groſwich, 


and Neiden 5: the route of the ſecond through 
Pechhutte, Jægerteich, and Bruckendorf, to 


Elſnich. The cavalry that compoſed the third 
column paſſed the wood of Wildenhayn, to 
match to Vogelſang. Ziethen'at the ſame time 
led the right of the army, conſiſting of thirty 
battalions and ſeventy ſquadrons, and filed off 
on the road that goes from Eulenburg to Tor- 
gau. The corps headed by the king met with 
general Ried, poſted at the ſkirts of the foreſt of 


wand with two regiments of huſfars, as many 


dr agoons, 


4 
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Some vollies of artillery were fired, and he fell 
back on the right of the Imperialifts. | 

Near Wildenhayn there is a ſmall plain in 
the foreſt, where ten battalions of grenadiers 
were feen, well poſted, who affected to diſpute 
the paſſage of the'Pruffians. They made fome 
diſcharges of artillery on the column of the 
king, which were anſwered by the' Pruſſians. 
A line' of infantry was formed to charge, but 
they reclined toward their army. The huffars 
brought word, at the ſame time, that the regi- 
ment of St. Ignon was in the wood, between 
the two columns of infantry, and that it had 
eren diſmounted. It was incontinently at- 
racked ; and, as theſe dragoons found no out- 
let for eſcape, the whole regiment was deſtroyed. 
Theſe grenadiers and this regiment were mu- 
tually to depart on an expedition againſt D6- 
beln, and the commanding officer, St. Ignon, 
who was taken, bitterly complained that Ried 
had not informed him of the approach of the 
Pruffians. This trifling affair only coſt the 
troops a few moments; they purſued their road, 
and the heads of the columns arrived, at one 
o'clock, on the farther ſide of che foreſt, in the 
{mall Fu of 3775 9 


1 Here 
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Here were ſeen ſome dragoons \ of Balla 
and four battalions, who coming from the vil - 
lage of Elſnich made ſome diſcharges of artil- 
lery, at a venture, and fired with their ſmall 
arms. This no doubt was a motion of ſurpriſe, 
occaſioned perhaps by having ſeen ſome Pruſ- 
fan huſſars. They retired upon a height be- 
hind the defile of Neiden. In this place is a 
large marſh, which begins at Groſwich and goes 
to the Elbe, and over which there is no other 
paſſage but two narrow cauſeways. Had this 

corps taken advantage of its ground there cer- 
tainly would have been no battle. However de - 

termined the king might be to attack the Im- 

perialiſts, ſuch an attack would have become im- 

poſſible: he muſt have renounced his project, 
and returned full ſpeed to regain Eulenburg. 
But it happened far otherwiſe ; theſe battalions 
haſtened to rejoin the army, to which they were 
invited by a heavy cannonade which they heard 
from the fide of Ziethen. The king ſuppoſed, 
as was very probable, that the troops of Ziethen 
already were in action with the enemy. This 
induced him to paſs the defile of Neiden, with 
his huſſars and infantry ; for the cavalry which 
ought to have proceeded was not yet come up. 
The king glided into a little wood, and perſon- | 
ally! reconnoitred the poſition of the enemy. He 


W 
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judged there was no; ground on which, it was 
proper to form, in preſence of the Auſtrians, 


but by paſſing this ſmall wood, which would in 


ſome meaſure conceal his troops, and whence 


a conſiderable. ravin might be gained, to pro- 
tect the ſoldiers, while they formed, from the 
enemy's artillery. This ravin was not indeed 
above eight hundred paces from the Auſtrian 


army; but the remainder of the ground, which 


from Suptitz deſcended like a glacis to the Elbe, 
was ſuch that, had the army here been formed, 


one half muſt have been cut off, e eee 


approach the enemy. - | 

Marſhal Daun ſcarcely could od oy re- 
port that the Pruffians were marching, to the at- 
tack; nor was it till after reiterated information 


that he ordered his ſecond line to face about, 


and that the greateſt part of the artillery of the 
firſt line was brought to the ſecond. What- 
ever precaution the king might take to eover 


the march of his troops, the enemy, who had 
four hundred pieces of artillery in battery, 


could not fail to kill many of his men. Eight 
hundred ſoldiers fell, and thirty cannon were 
_ deſtroyed, with their horſes, train, and gunners, 
before the columns arrived at the place where 
they were to be put in order of battle. The 

ane * treo fs cr hos we Ming 
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king formed his in rty in three lines, each of 

ten battalions, and began the attack. Had his 
cavalry been preſent, he would have' thrown 
two regiments of dragoons into a bottom, that 
was on the right of his "infantry; to cover its 
flank; but the 3 prince of Holſtein, whoſe phlegm 
was invincible, did not come up till an hour 
after the action had begun. According to the 
regulations that had been agreed on, the at- 
racks were to be made at the fame time, and 
the reſult ought to have been chat either the 
king or Ziethen ſhould penetrate through the 
centre of the enemy at Suptitz. But general 
Ziethen, inſtead of attacking, amuſed himſelf 
for a conſiderable time with a body of pan- 
dours, whom” he encountered” i in the foreſt of 
Torgau. He next cannonaded the corps of 
Laſcy, WHO as we have ſaid was poſted behind 
the ponds of Torgau. In a word, the orders 
were not executed; the king attacked ſingly, 

' without being ſeconded by Ziethen, and with- 
out his cavalry being preſent, This ſtill did 
not prevent him from purſuing his purpoſe. 

| The firſt line of the king left the ravin, and 
| | boldly marched to the enemy; but the prodigi- 
© ous fire of the Imperial artillery, and the de- 
q ſeent of the ground, were too diſadvantageous. 

' Moſt of the Pruſſian generals, commanders of 
| | N 9 battalions, 
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battalions, and ſoldiers, were killed or wounded. 
The line fell back, and returned in ſome diſor- 
der. By this the Auſtrian carabiniers profited, | 
| purſued, and did not retreat till they had re- 
ceived ſome diſcharges from the ſecond line. 
This line alſo approached, was diſturbed, and, 
after a more bloody and obſtinate combat than 
the preceding, was in like manner repulſed. 
Bulow who led it to the attack was taken. 
At length the much expected prince of Hol- 
ſtein and his cavalry arrived. The third line 
of the Pruſſians was already i in action; the re- 
giment of prince Henry, attacking the enemy, 
was in turn charged by the Auſtrian cavalry, 
and ſupported by che huſſars of Hund, Reit- 
_zenſtein, and Prittwitz, againſt all the efforts 
of the enemy to break its ranks. The dreadful 
fire of the artillery of the Auſtrians had too 
haſtily conſumed the ammunition. They had 
left their reſerve of cannon on the other ſide of 
the Elbe, and their cloſe lines did not admit of 
ammunition waggons to paſs and make proper 
diſtribution to the batteries. The king pro- 
fited by the moment when their fire ſlackened, 
and ordered the dragoons of Bareuth to attack 
their infantry, They were led on with fo 
much valour and impetuoſity, by Bulow, that, 
in leſs than three minutes, they took priſoners 
L 2 the 
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the regiments of the Emperor, Neuperg, Geiſ- 
ruck, and Imperial-Bareuth. The cuiraffiers 
of Spaen and Frederic at the ſame time made 
an aſſault on that part of the enemy's infantry 
which was moſt to the right of the Pruffians, 
put it to the rout, - and brought back many 
priſoners. The prince of Holſtein was placed 
to cover the left flank of the infantry, which 
his right wing joined, and his left inclined 
toward the Elbe. The enemy ſoon preſent- 
ed himſelf before the prince, with eighty 
ſquadrons; the right toward the Elbe, the 
left toward Zinna. O'Donnel commanded the 
Imperial cavalry. Had he reſolutely attacked 
the prince, the battle muſt have been loſt 
without reſource : but he was reſpectful of 
a ditch of a foot and a half wide, which thoſe 
who ſkirmiſhed were forbidden to paſs. The 
enemy believed it to be confiderable, becauſe 
the Pruſſians made a pretence of fearing to croſs | 
it ; and the Imperialiſts remained in the ow 
ſence of the prince inactive. 
The dragoons of Bareuth had juſt cleared the 
height of Suptitz. The king ſent thither the 
regiment of Maurice, which had not engaged, 
N and a brave and worthy officer, Leſtwitz, 
brought up a corps of a thouſand men, which 
1 = had formed from the different regiments that 
| 3 had 
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had been repulſed in previous attacks, With 
' theſe troops the Pruffians ſeized on the emi- . 

nence of Suptitz, and there fixed themſelves, 

with all the cannon they could haſtily collect. 
Lietlen, at length, having arrived at his place 

of deſtination, attacked on his fide, It began 

to be dark, and to prevent Pruſſians from com- 
bating Pruſſians, the infantry of Suptitz beat 
the march. They were preſently joined by 
Ziethen ; and ſcarcely had the Pruffians begun 
to form with order on the ground before Laſcy 
came up, with his corps, to diſlodge the king's 
forces. He came too late: he was twice re- 
pulſed. Offended at his ill reception, at half 
paſt nine, he retired toward Torgau. The 
Pruffians and Imperialifts were ſo near each 
other, among the vineyards of Suptitz, that 
many officers and ſoldiers, on both parts, wan- 
dering in the dark, were made priſoners after 
the battle was over, and all was tranquil. 
The king himſelf, as he was repairing to the 
village of Neiden, as well to expedite orders 
relative to the victory as to (end intelligence of 
it through Brandenbourg and Sileſia, heard the 
ſound of a carriage near the army. The word 
was demanded, and the reply was Auſtrian, 
The eſcort of the king fell on and took two 


L 3 On 
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field pieces and a battalion of pandours, that 


had loſt themſelves in the night. A hundred 


paces further, he came up with a troop; of 


horſe, that again gave the word, Auſtrian car. 


abiniers, The king's eſcort attacked and dif. 


perſed them in the foreſt. Thoſe who were 


taken related that they had loſt their road 


| with Ried in the wood, and that they had 


imagined the W 1 maſters of 


the. field. 
The whole foreſt that had 3 croſſed by — 


Prufians, before the battle, and beſide which 
the king was then riding, was full of large fires. 
What theſe might mean no one could divine, 


and ſome huſſars were ſent to gain information. 


They returned, and related that ſoldiers fat round 
the fires, ſome in blue uniforms and others in 


white. As intelligence more exact Was neceſ-· | 
ſary, officers were then ſent, who learnt a very 


ſingular fact; of which I doubt whether any 
example in hiſtory may be found. The fſol- 
| diers were of both armies, and had ſought re- 


fuge in the wood, where they! had paſſed an act, 


| of neutrality, to wait till fortune had decided in 
favour of the Pruſſians or Imperialiſts; ; and 


they had mutually agreed to follow the victori· 


du Party. 1 
This 
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This battle coſt the Pruſſians thirteen thou- 
ſand men, three thouſand of whom were killed, 
and three thouſand fell into the enemy's hands, 
during the firſt attacks, while the Auſtrians were 
victorious ; Bulow and Finck were among theſe. 
The breaſt of the king was grazed by a ball, 
and the margrave Charles received a contuſion: 
ſeveral generals were wounded, The battle 
was obſtinately diſputed by both armies; its 
fury coſt the Imperialiſts twenty thouſand men, 
eight thouſand of whom were taken, with four 
generals. They loſt twenty-ſeven pair of 
colours, and fifty cannon. Marſhal Daun 
was wounded at. we” commencement of the 
battles 2 -.-: 
When the enemy ith hes firſt ta of PA 
Pruffians give ground, with hopes too frivolous, 
they diſpatched couriers to Vienna and War- 
ſaw, to announce their victory; but the ſame 
night they abandoned the field of battle, and 
croſſed the Elbe at Torgau. On the morning 
of the following day, the 4th, Torgau capitulat- 
ed to general Hulſen. The prince of Wur- 
temberg was ſent over the Elbe to purſue the 
foe, who fled in diſorder: he augmented the 
number of priſoners already made. The Im- 
| FOR would have been totally defeated had 
L 4 | not 
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not general Beck, who was not in the engage- 
ment, covered their retreat by poſting his 
corps between Arzberg and Trieſtewitz, be- 
hind the Landgraben. It was wholly in the 
power of Daun to have avoided a battle. 
Had he placed Laſcy behind the defile of Nei- 
den, inſtead of the ponds of Torgau, which 
ſix battalions would have been ſufficient to 
defend, his camp would have been impregna- 
ble. So great may the conſequences be of 
the leaſt inadvertency in the difficult trade of 
war. Fe ee e 77 ES rome 
When the Ruſſians were informed of the fate 
of the day of Torgau, they retired to Thorn, 
where they croſſed the Viſtula, The army of 
the king, on the gth, advanced to Strehla, and 
on the 6th to Meiſſen. The Imperialiſts had 
left Laſcy on that ſide of the Elbe, that he 
might cover the bottom of Plauen, before their 
arrival, He attempted to diſpute the defile of 
ehren with the van- guard; but, when he ſaw 
the cavalry in motion to turn him by Lom- 

matſch, he fled to Meiſſen, where he croſſed the 

Tripſche; but, in ſpite of the celerity of his 

march, his rear-guard was attacked, and loſt 
four hundred men. The purſuit was continued 
that an attempt might be made, favoured by 
| : | the 
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bottom of Plauen with him, and ſeize on this 
| compliſh this; the troops were two hours too 
late; for, on arriving at Uckerſdorf, another 
corps of the enemy was diſcovered, that had 
already taken poſt at the Windberg, the right 
of which extended to the Trompeter Schlöſgen. 
This was the corps of Haddick, who, with the 
prince de Deuxponts, - quitting Leipſic, had 
marched to Zeitz, and afterward to Roſſwein. 
No ſooner were they informed of the Imperial 
defeat at Torgau than they diligently advanced 
to cover Dreſden, before the Pruſſians could 

come up. 
I )he progreſs of the king, and 5 conſe- 
quences of the battle of Torgau, ended at 
Uckerſdorf, As the wound of marſhal Daun 
prevented him from continuing to command, he 
committed this charge to general O'Donel; who 
paſſed the Elbe at Dreſden, whence he ſent the 
moſt injured regiments into Bohemia, into tran- 

quil quarters of recovery. The prince of Wur- 
temberg, no longer neceflary in Saxony, re- 
turned to join Werner and Belling in Pome- 
rania; in conjunction with whom he preſently 
cleared the ſtates of the king of the remaining 

Swedes by whom they were infeſted ; after 
| 2 1 which 
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_ which-he turned toward Mecklenbourg, «where 
be took up his winter quarters. 
Since the king and marſhal Daun had © "han 
Sileſia,” Laudon, leaving Löwenberg, had ad- 
vanced to Leobſchutz. Propoſing to take Coſel, 
he made two ſucceſſive attacks on the 24th and 
23th of October, and was both times repulſed 
by the excellent diſpoſitions of the governor, 
Lattorf. The approach of Goltz (October 
_ 26th) obliged the Auſtrian to raiſe the ſiege, 
who retired to Oberglogau, and thence to the 
heights of Kunzendorf. He did not reſt there, 
| when he ſaw Goltz advance at the head of 
twenty-two battalions and thirty-ſix ſquadrons, 
but took the road of Wartha, and retired into 
the county of Glatz, where he ſent his troops 
into winter quarters, diſperſing them over the 
neighbouring circles of Bohemia. The army 
of the king extended from Neiſs, by Schweid- 
nitz, to Landſhut, Löwenberg, and Görlitz. 
The Saxon troops inclined toward Elſterwerda, 
Coſwig, Torgau, Meiſſen, F ee * 
and Naumbourg. 5 
The king eſtabliſhed his ad quarters at 
| Leipfic, that he might be near to concert cer- 
rain plans, with prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, 
againſt the French and Saxons, who had ad- 


| NOI in theſe parts as far as Muhlhauſen and 
| | Duder 2 
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Duderſtadt. The better to underſtand the ſuc- 
ceſſive expeditions that were undertaken during 
the winter, it will be neceſſary to ſketch the 
campaign of the allies, which was not fortunate 
this year. Their army was reinforced by ſeven 
thouſand Engliſh, and a nearly equal number 
of light troops, that were raiſed during the 


winter. On the 2oth of May, prince Ferdi - 
nand of Brunſwick took the field, aſſembled his 


troops at Fritzlar, and ſent generals Imhof and 
Luckner forward to occupy the important poſts 
of Kirchheim and Amönebourg, while he de- 
tached Gilſe on their left, who fixed himſelf at 
Hersfeld. The hereditary prince (June) was 


foon obliged to enter the country of Fulda, to 


protect the quotas of forage that were ; Wines 
obtained for the allied army. 


The French did not aſſemble till the 1 0 of | 


| 1 near Friedberg. De Broglio immediately 
ſent the count de Luſace into the biſhoprick of 
Fulda, to obſerve the motions of the hereditary 


prince. Theſe firſt ſteps did not ſufficiently 


diſcover the French plan of the campaign; nor 
could any poſitive meaſures of oppoſition thence 


be derived. Prince Ferdinand was perſuaded | 
the French would make their utmoſt efforts this 


year on the fide of the lower Rhine; which ſup- 


| Ponrop deranged the campaign, that perhaps 
would 


* 
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| would have worn another aſpect, had. he been 
before the French on the Elbe. The intention 
of de Broglio was to penetrate into Heſſe, and 
thence into Hanover, as far as the deſign was 
practicable. Every operation was to effect this 
purpoſe, which all the efforts of prince Ferdi 
nand tended to impede, either by ſeizing on capi- 
tal poſts, by beating detachments, or, if he could 
not attack the French becauſe of their ſtrength 
and advantageous ground, of which they had the 
good ſenſe to profit, by making a diverſion un- 
der the hereditary prince on Weſel, to enfee- 
ble the enemy that faced him in Heſſe. 

The firſt motion of de Broglio was to Grun- 
berg, the ſecond to the Ohm. Prince Ferdi- 
nand turned toward Ziegenhain, and thence to 
Dieterſhauſen. Theſe mancuvres gave imme- 
diate advantage to the French to ſeize on Mar- 
bourg. St. Germain, who was on the lower 
| Rhine, had orders to join marſhal de Broglio, to 
repulſe general Spörken, who was his opponent. 
He advanced to Unna, whence he ſuddenly 
turned toward the Ruhr, and thence to the Di- 
mel. The Hanoverian general was not deceived 
by this artifice, but arrived at the ſame time on 
the Dimel. To facilitate his junction (July 8th) 

with St. Germain, de Broglio marched to Neu- 


ſtadt; and wenge to Corbach. Prince Ferdi- 
| | nand, 
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nand, who was ſtill at Ziegenhain, ſent the 

hereditary prince into the country of Waldeck, 
and preſently followed. The hereditary prince 


approached Corbach, to cover the march of 


the allies, who were paſſing the defile of Sach- 
ſenhauſen, a mile in his rear. The French 
army, very ſuperior in numbers to his detach- 
ment, attacked him, and he loſt ſome men and 
artillery. He retreated to Sachſenhauſen, whos 
he rejoined the prince his uncle. 

As the whole French army was at Corbach, 
prince Ferdinand was at leaſt deſirous to cover 
the biſhoprick of Paderborn, whither he ſent 
Sperken, who ſcarcely had arrived before he 
found himlelf oppoſed by St. Germain, ſent by 
marſhal de Broglio. The hereditary prince pain- 
fully ſupported the repulſe he had met with at 
Corbach, and was not tardy in taking revenge. 
He ſecretly left the camp, and carried an entire 
| detachment of three thouſand French at Kirch-. 
hayn, with their commander, brigadier Glau- 
bitz, and the prince of Cothen. Nor did de 
Broglio remain inactive; he endeavoured to 
take the corps of Sporken; and though the 
Hanoverian general retired to Volkmarſen, 
and the army of the allies approached for his 
ſupport, his e was very ill treated by 
dae French. 


After 
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- After this check, prince Ferdinand took poſt 
at Calben, to cover Caſſel; the hereditary prince 


at Oberwellmar; Wangenheim at Munchof, 
and Spörken at Weſtoffelen. The French army 
followed the German beyond Freyenhagen; 
whence the count de Luſace inclined to the 


Eder, and de Muy to Warbourg. As the latter 
corps deprived the allies of their communica- 
tion with the biſhoprick of Paderborn, and the 
town of Lippſtadt, the hereditary prince and 
Spörken were ſent into theſe parts. The allied 
army immediately followed. The hereditary 
prince had turned de Muy when prince Ferdi- 


nand came up. The action immediately began; 


and the French having loſt twenty pieces of ar- 


tillery, and four thouſand men, retired to Volk - 
marſen; where perhaps they would not have 
remained in tranquillity, had not an accident 


happened Which 2 2 es of che | 


_ allies. 


No ſooner was prince Ferdidand: removed 


| mon Caſſel than de Broglio ſent the count de 


Luſace to beſiege this city; and ſcarcely did he 


appear before that capital ſurrendered: It was 


taken by the French on the ſame day that de 
Muy was beaten by the allies at Warbourg. 
The French army immediately marched to Volk- 


marſen, on the Dimel. De Muy advanced to 


%%; 8 Stadt- 
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by Munden' into the electorate of Hanover. 


Prince Ferdinand remained at Warbourg, op- 
poſed Spörken to de Muy, and preſerved his 


communication, to the beſt of his power, be 


hind the Dimel, while che hereditary prince and 
Luckner (Auguſt 7th) paſſed the Weſer, at 


Holzmunden. They advanced on the count 
de Luſace, obliged him to abandon Eimbeck, 
Nordheim, and Göttingen; and made more 
than ſix hundred priſoners in this expedition. 
The count de Luſace took the route of Witzen: 
hauſen, and uſed all diligence to regain Mun- 
den. The hereditary. prince, having left Wan- 
genheim at Uſlar to obſerve the ries returned 
to join the army of his uncle, R Ainet 2on heb 
In conſequence of the different manceuvres 

which we have related, the allies: only held a 
lip of Heſſe; and as they were entirely cut off 

from Ziegenhain, that fortreſs was taken by the 
French, who made the garriſon priſoners of war. 
Marſhal de Broglio having thus cleared his rear, 
finding himſelf in poſſeſſion of the country of 


T Heſſe, aſſembled all his detachments, inchned 


toward Durrenberg, and made a feint of pene- 
trating the electorate of Hanover, in full force. 


This appearance cauſed the allies to fall back 
on the 2 encamp at Buhne, and, by de- 


tachments, 
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nn occupy the poſts' of 8 
Bodenhagen, and Teiſſelberg. The hereditary 
prince remained at Warbourg, whence he by 
night, ſurpriſed a detachment of five hundred 
French, at Zierenberg. A few days after he 
.- marched along the Eder, to ſupport the enter- 
priſe of Bulow, on Marbourg. The latter ad- 
vanced toward the town with the Britiſh legion, 
ſurpriſed the French, ruined their bakery, and 
would have carried his advantages ſtill further 
but for the misfortune of colonel Ferſſen, whoſe 
duty it was to ſupport him on the ſide of Corbie, 
and to protect his retreat, but who was beaten 
by de Stainville. Bulow, not receiving timely 
information of this, retreated with difficulty, and 
did not regain the corps of the hereditary prince 
without ſuffering ſome loſs in his rear- guard 
(Sepiember 14th). De Broglio mean time having 
returned to Caſſel, prince Ferdinand aſſumed 
the camp of Geiſmar. As the French however 
had not renounced their intention of penetrating 
into the electorate of Hanover, the marſhal re- 
inforced the corps of the count de Luſace with 
ſixteen thouſand men. His intention was to 
ſurpriſe Wangenheim, at Uſlar; where this ge- 
neral was attacked on the 19th; and, by the 
ſuperiority of the enemy, compelled to retreat; 
but without * * — loſs. 
N i Prince 


HN 
14. 


prince Ferdinand, being informed of what had 


happened, ſent reinforcements to Wangenheim, "0 


who returned and occupied his former poſt. 


The count de Luſace inclined to Lutterberg, 7 
and recovered Göttingen, while ſome Frenck 


detachments ſeized on Vach, Hersfeld, Eſch- 
wege, and Muhlhauſen; where they eſtabliſhed 


magazines, the quotas of which the dutchies'of _ 


Gotha and Eiſenach were obliged to furniſh. 


Other detachments extended thence into Thu- 


ringia, to aſſiſt the troops of the empire, and 


thoſe of the duke of Wurtemberg, who then ad- 


vanced toward the Elbe, on the ſide 5 Witten- 
berg and Torgau. | 


Prince Ferdinand cini ſaw, by the different 
meaſures of the French, that marſhal de Broglio 


Intended to maintain himſelf, during winter, in 
Heſſe, and in the electorate of Hanover. This 
defign he imagined he could no otherwiſe 


| fruſtrate than by a powerful diverſion; which, 


drawing the enemy's force into other parts, 


would give him leave to form ſome attempt 
againſt the remainder of the French wad by 


which he ſhould be oppoſed. 


Haſtening to execute this project, he ſent his 


nephew to beſiege Weſel; and the hereditary 
Prince immediately departed at the head of fif- 


teen thouſand men for the Lower Rhine. The 


| M prince 
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prince reinforced his corps, on his march, with 
all the men that could be drawn from the gar. 
riſons of Munſter and Lippſtadt; and, in the 
beginning of October, inveſted the town of 
Weſel, the garrifon of which then conſiſted of 


two thouſand ſix hundred men. It appeared 


that this expedition, in order to ſucceed, muſt 


be prompt; and, by hazarding a coup de main, 
ſecretly ſending troops provided with ſcaling 
ladders, on the ſide of the Rhine, and at the 
ſame time making a falſe attack toward the gate 
of Berlin, it would have been poſſible at once 


to have carried the town and the citadel. Per- 


haps the attempt might appear too hazardous; 


and the hereditary prince might have reaſons to 
prefer the uſual manner of forming ſieges. He 


paſſed the Rhine with a part of his forces, ſeized 


on the town of Cleves, where he made ſix hun- 


dred prifoners, marched thence to Ruremonde, 


which was taken without reſiſtance, and aſter- 


ward turned to Burich, where he intrenched 


himſelf between that town and the Rhine, eſta- 
bliſhing his bridges of communication over this 


river above and below Weſel. The trenches 


were opened before the town on the 11th. 


Marſhal de Broglio did not remain in * 


5 lence. By the route of the hereditary prince 


he divined what che nature of the expedition 


* 
we 


_ 
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might be; and inceſſantly ſent de Caſtries, at 
che head of twenty thouſand men, to the Lower 
Rhine. This general traverſed Wetteravia, and 
was ſo expeditious that, on the 14th, he arrived 
at Nuys. He was joined by ten thouſand men, 
whom he drew ſome from the country of 
Cologne, others from the garriſons of the Low 
Countries. After their arrival, advancing to 
Rheinberg, he took a poſition behind the ditch 
of Eugene, a canal which goes from that place - 
to Guelders, whence he ee his left to 
Cloſter Campen. 
III informed of che force of the ** and not 
imagining his corps ſo ſtrong, the hereditary 
prince thought proper to meet the French; for, 
had he been victorious over this detachment, 
Weſel muſt have fallen of itſelf; and, ſhould 
he leave de Caſtries time to ſtrengthen his army, 
he muſt have raiſed the ſiege without a battle. 
With this intent, the prince approached Rhein- 
berg; and, on the night of the 15th, marched 
to the enemy, to attack his left, beyond Cloſter 
Campen. The prince was ignorant that the 
corps of Fiſcher was poſted in the van of the 
French. Obliged to diſlodge Fiſcher, the fir- 
ing gave the alarm to the corps of de Caſtries, 
and the battle immediately began; ; which was 


obſtinate, and continued from * to nine 
| Mz clock 


diſadvantage, determined to retreat to Burich, 


ing to his camp, found his bridges had been 


' . paſſed the Rhine, raiſed the ſiege, and encamp- 


, expedition on the ſide of prince Ferdinand, ex- 
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o'clock in che morning. The allies 9 one 
of the enemy's lines, but numbers were ſucceſs- 
ful. The French inceſſantly brought up freſh 


troops, that had not been in action, and attacked 


the two wings of the aſſailants. The allies were 
unable to reſiſt; and the prince, perceiving his 


wich the loſs of twelve hundred men. The 
French did not purſue; but the prince, return- 


carried away by a ſwell of the waters. They 
were not repaired before the 18th, when he 


ed at Brunen, which is but a mile from Weſel. 
Here the prince ſome time continued to obſerve 
the F rench, who gave no ſigns of purſuit; after 
which he ane into the country of Munſter; 
whence, having ſent a part of his corps into 
Lower Saxony, he put the remainder into quar- 
ters of cantonment. 5 

Nothing conſiderable happened 1 RY this 


cept that Wangenheim, reinforced by ſome 

troops from the grand army, drove de Stain- 

ville from Duderſtadt, and eſtabliſhed himſelf 

chere. Marſhal de Broglio, having intrenched 

his camp of Caſſel, ſent his cavalry into the 

| -biſhoprick | of 15 ulda, Prince Ferdinand then 
croſſed 


a Loo 'S 


* 


ſoon ſee the various manœuvres of theſe gene · 


rals, in order to recover and to maintain Heſſe. 
The conteſt continued during the two ſucceed- 


ing campaigns; nor did the allies become ſupe- 
rior till toward the termination of the peace. 


CHAP. XIII. 
' The Winter of 1760 to 1761. 


N the 8th of December, the army of the 


1 king went into winter quarters. It had 
no fear of being diſturbed by the Imperialiſts, 


| who too retentively kept in mind the battle of 


Torgau, and were wholly employed in repair- 


ing their loſſes. With the French it was dif- 
ferent: they had obtained advantages over 


prince .Ferdinand, by which they approached 


the ſtates of the king, and the frontiers of Sax- 
ony. Marſhal de Broglio occupied Heſſe, had 


ſent a detachment of Saxons and French to 


Gotha, held Göttingen, and by his poſition 
equally preſſed upon the Pruſſians and allies. 
That they might be encroached upon in return, 
the king required prince Ferdinand to take the 
field as early as poſſible; for the Pruſſians had 


M3 annxually 
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7 Gold the Weſer, and reinforced his poſts of 
Uſlar, Moringen , and Nordheim. We ſhall | 


| 


1 . 
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annually to combat with the ſame troops, againſt 
the Ruſſians, Swedes, Auſtrians and French. 
Prince Ferdinand inclined toward Göttingen 
with his army. The heavy rains made the 
waters ſwell, and overflowed the roads. Neither 
proviſions nor ammunition could be tranſported; 
the expedition failed, and prince Ferdinand re- 
turned to his former poſition. 

Not yet diſcouraged by che failure of this 
plan, another was attempted to be put in exe- 
cution. Prince Ferdinand propoſed to enter 
Heſſe by three routes, to fall at the ſame time 
on different quarters of the French, by which 
it might be preſumed the enemy would be 
thrown back on the Maine, and that he might 
recover the towns of Heſſe, and reſtore the war 
to, a more advantageous ſtate in favour of the 
allies. Further to encourage the prince in this 


expedition, the king promiſed to aſſiſt him with. 


2 corps of Pruſſians, which he might employ as 
far as the banks of the Werra and Vach, and 
meaſures were concerted for the performance of 
this enterpriſe. | 

Seven thouſand Pruflians, in 8 
advanced (February 12th, 1761) to Langen- 
ſalza, where de Stainville was poſted, with a 
corps of Saxons and French. The little rivulet 
| wa the Salza divided the French cavalry and the 
Saxon 
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Saxon infantry. De Stainville kept on the 
right fide of the rivulet, with his corps, and 
the count of Solms on the left, having a marſh 
between them. The Pruſſians on their arrival 
cannonaded the French cavalry, which imme- 
diately took to flight. Seeing themſelves aban- 
doned thus by de Stainville, the Saxons thought 
proper to retreat. L6llh6ftel, Anhalt, and Pritt- 


witz, ſeized the moment when they put them- 


ſelves in motion, attacked with the Pruſſian 
cavalry, broke them, and took fixty officers, 
three hundred men, and five pieces of artillery, 
_ dividing the honour of ſo brave an action. 


|  Sporken came up with his Hanoverians, and 


joined the troops of the king, in the purſuit of 
the foe. Luckner again attacked the Saxons 
at Eiſenach, and afterward at Vach, where he 
diſperſed their whole infantry. Sporken and 
Luckner advanced thence to Hersfeld,. 
The hereditary prince in the interim ſeized 
on Fritzlar, and the magazine which the French 
there abandoned. Prince Ferdinand, who kept 
in the centre of theſe two corps, with the main 
army, paſſed the Fulda, and marched imme- 
diately for Caſſel. De Broglio, taken thus un- 
expectedly, did not wait his coming, but retired 
through the town of Fulda to Hanau and Frank- 
fort. However unfavourable the ſeaſon might 
1 | MM . be, | 
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be, ſtill the recovery of Caſſel from the French 
was of ſo much importance that prince Ferdi- 
nand determined to undertake the fiege. This 
operation he committed to the count de la 
Lippe. The place was defended by a garriſon 
of ſix thouſand French, and was inveſted by the 
count with fifteen thouſand Hanoverians. Not 
to loſe that opportunity which the diſtance of 
the French army preſented, prince Ferdinand at 
once undertook to beſiege the three towns of 
Caſſel, Ziegenhain and Marbourg. The want 
of experience in his generals and engineers, the 
delay of ammunition, and the bad and broken 
roads, which occaſioned the waggons to break 
don, were the cauſes of the failure of all the 
three. 
Wuile theſe ſieges were carried on, the here- 
ditary prince advanced to obſerve the motions 
of the French toward Frankfort, and on the 
Maine. The prince his uncle was a little too 
much in the rear, with the grand army, to 
afford him prompt ſuccour. De Broglio fell on 
this detachment with his whole army. The 
hereditary prince loſt three hundred men, and 
with the remainder joined prince Ferdinand. 
De Broglio continued to advance in Heſſe, A 
detachment of the allies, which beſieged Ziegen- 
| hain, was too oy in retreat, which was 


e. | | irregu - 


* 
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| irregularly made in preſence of the — _ 7 


it was totally deteated. 

To avoid ftill heavier misfortunes, prince 
Ferdinand imagined prudence. required he 
ſhould evacuate Heſſe; and his retreat was 
made with ſo much precaution that he re-enter- 

ed the electorate of Hanover, without having 
ſuffered the leaſt loſs. De Broglio did not ven- 
ture to purſue, but remained ſatisfied with re- 
victualling the city of Caſſel, and reinforcing 


the garriſon; as he likewiſe did the garriſons 


of Gieſſen, Marbourg, and Ziegenhain; after 
which he retreated behind the Maine. The 
troops of the king, ſerving againſt the French 
and Saxons, now becoming uſeleſs on the 
Werra, were employed to oppoſe the army of 
the empire. Scarcely was one enemy van- 
quiſhed before another roſe up. Schenkendorf, 
in the month of March, led the Pruſſians againſt 
a corps of four thouſand men, of the circles, 
poſted near Schwarzbourg, which he defeated, 


and brought back twelve hundred e and 


five cannon. 


After narrating the events of a campaign dur- 


ing which no reſpect was paid to winter or all 
the rigours of the ſeaſons, it is neceſſary to take 


a retroſpe& of what paſſed in the cabinets of 


princes. F rance began to feel the duration of 


1 
393333 
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the war: ſhe was enfeebled by the total inter, 
ruption of her commerce; by her loſſes in the | 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies; and by the enormous 
expences which the German war had brought 
upon her. The Auſtrian alliance had loſt the 
glare of novelty, and the firſt raptures of faſhion 
were paſt. The people, that monſter with 
many tongues and few eyes, complained of the 
war, the burthen of which they bore, and which 


was made in defence of the houſe of Auſtria, 


the hereditary foe of France. A more reſpect. 
able voice, that of the wiſe, equally exclaimed 
againſt a war which ruined the kingdom to ag- 
grandiſe a reconciled meg and this voice 
began to claim attention. The court had its 
private views. In all kingdoms there are nu- 
merous citizens who, removed from the tumult 
of the world, and examining free from paſſion 
and prejudice, judge with a ſane underſtanding ; 
while thoſe who hold the helm contemplate ob- 
jects with the eyes of deluſion, reaſon concern- 
ing the phantoms imagination raiſes, and often 
are involved, in conſequence of ſome falſe mea» . 
ſure, ina ſucceſſion of errors, which they want- 
ed the power to foreſee. 
This was nearly the ſituation of the miniſtry 
of Verlailles. At the beginning of the year, they 
ſent a written declaration to their allies, inform- 


ing 
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ing them that France having for four years, in 
conjunction with the powers in her friendſhip, 
made ineffectual efforts to overwhelm the king 
of Pruſſia, they were no longer in a condition 
to ſupport that enormous expence at which they 
had hitherto been; and that, by continuing the 
war, the devaſtation and ruin of Germany, 
which was the theatre of war, would be com- 

pleted. They concluded by adviſing the! 
other powers to renounce all preſent intention 
of conqueſt; and ſeriouſly to think on the re- 
eſtabliſhment of peace. CY 

The ſame declaration was made in til} 


ſtronger terms at Stockholm; becauſe that, in the 


ſtates aſfembled in diet at that capital, the court 


party had warmly attacked the French faction, 


and taxed it with having kindled and fomented 
war, into which Sweden had been dragged to 
its ruin. The pacific diſpoſitions therefore 


which this French declaration there diſplayed 


were but meant to calm the agitated minds of 
the people, and to overturn the arguments em- 
ployed by: the party of oppoſition; that the 


creatures of France might be Oy in the 


ſenate. 

The two empreſſes, and the king of Po- 
land, received this declaration according to the 
| different ſenſations which their different intereſts 
4 | „ Pired. 
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- jnſpired.. The king of Poland was in reality 

weary of the war: he began to perceive that, 
as it continued to be carried on in his country, 
he was equally ruined by thoſe whom he called 
friends or foes; he nevertheleſs hoped he 
might obtain ſome indemnification by the way 
of treaty. 

The empreſs of Ruſſia wats peace, and was 
deſirous theſe troubles ſhould end; becauſe ſhe = 
hated buſineſs, labour, and the ſhedding of 
blood. But, eaſy of conviction from ſuch as 
had gained an aſcendancy over her mind, and 
excited by thoſe who ſurrounded her | perſon, 


ſhe was perſuaded her dignity would not per- 


mit her to make peace, till the power of Pruſ- 
ſia ſhould firſt be abaſed. 
iT he empreſs queen, who ſet all the engines 
| in motion that were acting throughout Europe, 
to humble the great enemy of her houſe, was 
deſirous of prolonging an enthufiaſm ſo advan- 
tageous to herſelf, and not to lay down arms 
till all that ſhe had meditated againſt Pruſſia 
ſhould be entirely effected. That ſhe might 
not however give any offence to the court of 
Verſailles, but might in appearance conciliate 
intereſts ſo incompatible, ſhe propoſed that a 
general congreſs ſhould be held at Augſbourg; 


certain that ſhe thus ſhould flatter France, while, 
| - in 
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in the eyes of the world, ſhe ſhogld affect a 
conduct highly moderate. This in 
in no wiſe prejudice her intents nor h r intereſts; 
for it was in her power to lengthen this negotia- 
tion to whatever period ſhe ſhould think pro- 


per, and in the mean time to carry on the war 


with vigour, during the approaching campaign, 


on the ſucceſs of 8 all her - 5 Were 


founde. +4 


The propoſal for this «eg was 3 at - 


| London by prince Gallitzin, the Ruſſian am- 


baſſador to Great Britain. The kings of Pruſ- 


ſia and England acceded with the leſs repug- 
nance becauſe that they themſelves had pro- 
poſed a congreſs, the preceding year, although 
their enemies had not deigned to anſwer the 
overtures they made. Under appearances ſo 
pacific, France concealed views more profound. 
She offered England a ſuſpenſion of arms, and 
reci iprocally to ſend envoys that their diſputes 
; might terminate in friendſhip. Her ſecret pur- 
poſe was to amuſe Great Britain by negotiation, 


and retard the immenſe naval armaments of the 


nation, that the ſeaſon might be loſt, her own 


fleets reſtored, and Spain made a party in the 


war. Or, ſhould England be diſpoſed to peace, 
- France hoped, under the maſk of mediatrix, to 


become the arbitreſs of the congreſs of Augſ- 


bourg, 


eality could 
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ſhe had heretofore played in the congreſs of the 
peace of Weſtphalia. | 
After ſome conferences, the Britiſh miniſtry | 
agreed that envoys ſhould be reciprocally ſent; 
but at the ſame time declined concluding any 
ſuſpenſion of arms, till preliminaries firſt ſhould 
be ſtipulated. The king, who knew his ene- 
mies, named his miniſters for the congreſs of 
Augſbourg. Their inſtructions were to receive 
every propoſition that ſhould be made, but not to 
return any anſwer. The king propoſed ſeriouſly 
to negotiate peace by his miniſters at London, 
where he found his advantage in treating direct- 
ly with France, and not with ſo many princes 
at once. Under his preſent circumſtances, the 
king could not oppoſe a ſeparate peace between 
the French and Engliſh; he could only endea- 
vour to obtain the beſt poſſible conditions; and 
it was in conſequence premiſed that the French 
ſhould be obliged to reſtore the provinces be- 
longing to Pruſſia, which they had invaded dur- 
ing war, and that England ſhould furniſh the king 
with ſubſidies and troops, that he might oblige 
his remaining enemies to conſent. to a proper 
accommodation. It was further agreed that no 
. ambaſſador from the emperor ſhould be admit- 
ted to this „ becauſe that war had been 
made 


— A 
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made on the empreſs queen, and not on the 


chief of the empire; which clauſe, inſignificant 
as it was in itſelf, was the cauſe that * 20 
mous congreſs was never held. 


England at this time (November 1560) loſt 
her king, George II. who ended a glorious 


reign by a mild and haſty death. Before his 
departure he had the ſatisfaction to hear that 


| Montreal had been taken, and that the Engliſh 


bad completely conquered Canada. Among 
other virtues this prince poſſeſſed heroic forti- 


tude ; ſo that his allies might place an entire 
confidence in his word. His grandſon was his 


ſucceſſor, then ſcarcely of age, and is the pre- 


ſent George III. 


The negotiation ſtill carried on at Conſtanti- 

;nople on the part of Pruſſia, which has ſo often 
been mentioned in this work, began then to 
aſſume a kind of conſiſtency, On the 2d of 
April, the Pruſſian minifter figned a treaty of 
friendſhip with the grand vizir, and was ad- 
mitted to a public audience. The contracting 


parties mutually reſerved the freedom of a cloſer 


union, and of converting it into a defenſive 
alliance. How ineffectual ſoever this treaty 
might really be, it inſpired the court of Vienna, 
and even that of Ruſſia, with apprehenſions. 
The engagement that the two powers. had con- 

- tracted | 
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tracted was ſuppoſed to be of a more Meier 

| Kind than ſuch as it was publicly announced. 
But, as the Ottoman forces were not put in mo- 
tion, the empreſs queen imagined no diverſion 

would happen, during this campaign. 
The troops remained tranquil in their quar- 


ters till the end of March. In the month f 


April thoſe of Saxony aſſembled in canton- 
ments, and the king transferred bis . 
From Neige to Neiſes. a 


C HA r. XIV. 
| Campaign of 1761. ap 


"HE pacific ſentiments, which the two Im- 
A perial courts diſplayed with ſo much 
oftentation did not prevent them from haſten- 
ing, with extreme ardour, every preparation 
for the coming campaign. The greateſt ef- 
forts were intended, and every means were to 
be employed to reduce the king of Pruſſia to 


the laſt extremity. Marſhal Daun took the 
command of the Imperial army in Saxony; that 
of Sileſia was confided to general Laudon, who 
on the 6th of April came and encamped at 
Seitendorf, in the preſence of Goltz, who had 
5 NY his e at Kunzendorf. The advan- 
1 | tages 
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| tages the king had gained, during the laſt cam- 
paign againſt the Auſtrians, had not been ſuf. 

ficiently i important totally to incline the balatice 
in his favour. The empreſs queen had recruit- 
ed her troops during winter, and the Ruſſian 
army, which was at her diſpoſal, continually 
gave her the advantage. of numbers, and a 
facility of making ſubſtantial diverſions, when- 
ever ſhe ſhould think proper. | Excluive of 
this aid, ſhe further had that of the troops off 
the empire, and the Swediſh army. Alexander, 
with not ſo many ſoldiers and allies, Cubjugated 
the empire of Perſia, | 
The different plans of the campaign formed 
by the belligerent powers were as follow. 
France determined to act with two armies 
againſt prince Ferdinand; that of the Lower 
Rhine, under the command of the prince de 
Soubiſe, was to ſeize on Munſter; and that of 
the Maine, headed by the marſhal de Broglio, 
was to penetrate by Göttingen into the electorate 
of Hanover. Laudon was deſtined, by the 
court of Vienna, to undertake ; a war of ſieges i in 
Sileſia, in which he was to be ſupported by the 
| Ruſſians. The latter were to lead their princi- 
pal forces on the Wartha, where they had 
choſen Poſen : as their central poſition. Fr rom 
NT ů 
By. 1 Tears Wer, Vol, II. | 
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| 7 this poſt Butturlin was to act in Sileſia, accord- 
ing as it ſhould be agreed between himſelf and 
the Auſtrian generals, while Romanzow, with a 
heavy detachment, was to beliege Colberg, and 
to be ſupported by the Ruffian and Swediſh / 
fleets. Marſhal Daun reſerved himſelf for de- 
cifive occaſions. His army was as the maga - 
zine whence every reinforcement was to be 
ſent, into the parts where their preſence ſhould 
be neceſſary. O'Donel conſequently was de- 
tached with ſixteen thouſand men for Zittau, 
where he was equally read y to march Into | 
| Saxony or Sileſia, 

It was impoſſible for the king and his allies 
to take meaſures that ſhould ſufficiently and ef- 
 fectually oppoſe the intentions and efforts of 
| ſuch a hoſt of enemies. The principal arrange- 

ments however were thefe. To the hereditary 
prince the charge of covering the country of 
Munſter againſt the attacks of the prince de 
Soubiſe was committed, by prince Ferdinand, 
_ Who aſſumed Paderborn as his central point, 
where he was empowered to ſupport the here- 
ditary prince, or to come on the back of de - 
Broglio,. ſhould the marſhal hazard the paſſage 
of the Weſer, and . into the clectorate 
of Hanover. N 


The 
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The army of Saxony was confided by the 
king to the prince his brother, to whom it was 
recommended to obferve marſhal Daun; and, 
ſhould the marſhal take the road to Silefia, to 

follow with a part of the Pruffian force; leaving 
general Hulſen at Meiſſen, with a detachment, 
that he might maintain himſelf in Saxony, as 
far as circumſtances would permit. To himſelf 
the king reſerved the defence of Sileſia. Goltz 
was choſen to cover Glogau, with a corps of 
twelve thouſand” men. The prince of Wur- 
temberg, who had wintered in Mecklenbourg, 
vas deſtined with the troops under his com- 
| mand to cover the town of Colberg; and the 
intrenched camp he was to occupy round that 
place was laboured at with diligence. It was 
foreſeen that, ſhould the Ruſſians fail in this 
ſege, they might carry their attacks either 
toward the electoral March or toward Sileſia. 
Should the former happen, it was agreed that 
the prince of Wurtemberg and general Goltz 
ſhould form a junction at Frankfort, to cover 
Berlin; where, of the two grand Pruſſian ar- 
mies, that which had the leaſt to perform 
ſhould ſend them ſuccours; and, if the latter 
took place, Goltz had inſtructions to cover 
Glogau or Breſlau, according as the one or the 
other of theſe towns ſhould moſt need — bs 
„„ The 
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The troops, having previouſly aſſembled in 
Wars various places of deſtination, the king, be- 
gan his march, on the 4th of May, paſſed the | 
Elbe at Hirſchſtein, on the ſame day, and on 
| the roth arrived at Löwenberg. without meet - 
ing with any impediment « on his route. Lau- 
5 don, on the approach of the Pruſſians, aban- 
doned 5 his. camp of Seitendorf, retired into 
Bohemia, and intrenched himſelf at Haupt- 
mannſdorf, near Braunau. He further gar- 
- nifhed the poſts. of Silberberg, and Wartha with 
troops ſufficient for the defence of theſe two 
| paſſes, which, lead into the county of Glatz. 
The king choſe his poſition, near Kunzendorf: 
bis right occu pied the Zeiſkenberg and Furſten- 
ſtein; his left extended on theeminence of Bernſ- 


dorf. Bulow was beſide poſted at Nimptſch, 


with a corps of cavalry, to preſerve a free com- 
munication | with Neiſs. Goltz meantime de- 
parted with a detachment of ten thouſ: and men 
for Glogau, whence he detached Thadden, with 
four battalions, to join the prince of Wurtem - 
berg, who already occupied his intrenched camp 
near Colberg. 
While theſe preparatives were executing in 
Sileſia, Pomerania, and Saxony, the Auſtrians 
and Ruffians held their deliberations. It was 
with LOOT, that they could agree; and their 
plan 


| | PE 8 | „ . 
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plan of operations was ſeveral times changed, | 
At length they concluded that Romanzow 
ſhould beſiege Colberg; ; and that Butturlin 
ſhould immediately march for Breflay; Gene- 
ral Goltz, in the interim, fell ſicx; and i in a 
few days was carried off by an inflammatory 
fever. Ziethen, his ſucceſſor, was ſent on an 
expedition into Poland, that had twice been at- 


| tempted 1 in vain; and which a third time failed. 


This was to attack ſome of the Ruſſian columns 
on their march, when they were too ſcattered 
to find any prompt ſuccour. The one marched 
for Schneidemuhle, the other for Schwerin, and 
the third for Poſen. General Zeithen advanced 
to Frauſtadt, where he beat a corps of Coſſacks, 
but durſt adventure no further; the three Ruſ- 
ſian diviſions having, two N before, formed 
1 junction at Poſen. x 
Butturlin then put himſelf in motion, tra- 

verſed the palatinate of Poſnania by ſhort 
marches, and flowly' continued his road, ſtill 
approaching Sileſia on the ſide of Militſch, 
which indicated his defigns on Breflad. Ziethen 
kept pace with him, directing his march to- 
ward Trachenberg. No ſooner” were the Ruſ- 
ſians in motion than O Donel, quitting Luſatia, 
proceeded to join the army of Laudon. 


N 1 8 the king had taken among the 
N 3 | moun- 
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mountains of Sileſia was but precarious, 8 6 
covered the flat country againſt tho enemy's in- 


N 


l but Sncs W bad . nie? 
Militſch, he ſoon muſt have a; conſiderable 
army in his rear, having already the Auſtrians 
in front. The hills therefore muſt be forſaken, 
and the army poſted in ſuch a manner as, by 
not being attached to one particular defence, 
the attempts of the enemy. The camp of Pul- 
zen was the beſt for the execution of this pro- 
ject, and was accordingly occupied by the army. 
The king propoſed to keep, s long as poffi- 
ble, a middle line between the Auſtrians: 
Rufftanz, chat he might oppoſe their union. 
He was alſo determined to give the Auſtrians 
battle, ſhould any favourable; opportunity offer; 
but to keep ſcrupulouſly. on the: defenſive with 
the Ruflians ; -beeauſe that ſhould he gain a 
viſtory over the Auſtrians. they. would of them- | 
ſelves-retire z whereas, ſhould ſimilar advantages 
attend on attacking the Ruſſians, that would 
not prevent general Iaudon from continuing 
his operations... The Auſtrians are the natural 
and irreconcilcable diet of the . 


hänge, or - ſome 
revolution, | 


19 
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N revolution, become friends, nay even allies. 


Not to conceal che truth, let us add, the 


Pruſſian army was not in ſufficient force to give 


battle daily, and the king was obliged to huſ- 


band his efforts, and his troops, for critical and 


deciſive moments. The king had been but a 


few days in his camp of Pulzen (July the aiſt) 


when Laudon left the mountains, oppoſite the 
Pruſſians, by the defile of Steinkunzendorf. 
This weak manceuvre diſcovered his whole in- 
tentions; and he ſeemed openly to proclaim 


he meant to attack the fortreſs of Neiſs. On 5 


the morrow the army of the king departed, and 
occupied the heights of Siegroth, and, as the 


Auſtrians were ſeen to take the road of Fran- 
kenſtein, it was determined to anticipate them, 
by firſt gaining the heights of Munſterberg, 
While making this. march, Brentano was the 


next day found poſted between Frankenſtein 
and Henrichau, whence he had thrown ſome 


pandours into Munſterberg. The volunteers 


of Courbière, and the grenadiers of Nim- 
ſchewſky, forced the town; and Brentano, after 


being expoſed to a warm cannonade, retired to 


ſome diſtance from the poſt he had occupied. 


Möring, who was ſent forward with his regi- 


: ment to the heights of Noſſen, there took the 


whole encampment of Laudon, , which was-only 
N 4 = covered 
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evyered by three hundred huſſars. The king, 
while poſting the infantry on theſe heights, diſ- 

covered the Auſtrian army on the fide of Fran- 
kenſtein, which, by its circuitous windin and 
wavering manœuvres, ſufficiently demon ed 
that its plans were deranged. The real inten- 
tion of Laudon had been to aſſume this cam P, 
that he might cut off the king from Neiſs, and 

to aſterward poſt himſelf on the heights of 
Woitz, Gieſmanſdorf, and Neudorf. By this 
hie would have formed the inveſtiture of the 
place o on this ſide the river, while the Ruſſians, 

paſſing the Oder at Oppeln, would arrive and 
urround it on the ſide of Upper Sileſia, 
rom Billau as far as the Carclau. The army 
of the king made but a ſhort ſtay at Noſſen, 

and ad vanced the fame day to Carlowitz. On 
the morrow, it extended along a continuation 
of hills which go from Ottmachau, by Gieſ 
manſdorf, as far as Schilde. Laudon (23d) de- 
feated in his attempt eneamped at Ober Pomſ- 
dorf; and, either from native reſtleſſneſs or a 
habit of commanding detachments, ho fix times 


in eight days changed his poſition, 2 n 1 


Y rs! poſſible good reaſon could be given. 

The Ruſſians however advanced to ta ten- 
berg, whence they ſoon after further extended 
ts "Nachſlay. | Tian ho obſerved them, 
CLLETES | þ im- 


Cl 
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immediately approached Breſlau; and aſterward 
proceeded to cover Brieg. Soon after" his de- 
parture from Breſlau, the Poliſh ſuburb of that 
city was inſulted by the Ruſſians, which obliged 
the king to detach Knobloch wand ten W wer 
and as many ſquadrons. 5 . 
The Auſtrian army ſtill conte in perpe- 
tual agitation. | After having paſſed and repaſſed 
the Neiſſe, it encamped at the village of Baum- 
garten, near the Wartha. The king ſeized the 
moment, paſſed che Neiſſe, and took his poſi- 
tion at Opperſdorf; hence he departed with a 
detachment for Neuſtadt. Bethlem here en- 
camped with ſix thouſand Auſtrians and it was 
ſuſpected Laudon intended to ſend him on the 
ſide of Oppeln, that he might ſuceour marſhal 
Butturlin, who, as it was believed, propoſed 
to paſs the Oder, that he might join the Au- 
ſtrian army. The van- guard of the king, con- 
ſiſting of huſſars, attacked a regiment of the 
enemy, which it repulſed, and purſued under 
the cannon of Hennerſdorf; where the Au- 
ſtrians had conſtructed redoubts. | 
Ziethen had paſſed the Oder at Brie, and 
the Neiſſe at Schurgaſt. He afterward arrived 
from Steinau, and turned the right flank of 
Bethlem; who, haſtily retiring to Jægerndorf, 
wa 3 by Loſſow, and driven from Ja. 
70 TY 


ſent Betluem to a diſtance, Ziethen eſtabliſhed 
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gerndorf, through Troppau, beyond the More 
in Moravia. The enemy loſt, at the aſſault 
ol Neuſtadt, and during his retreat, between 
four and five hundred men. After having thus 


himſelf at Schnellwalde, and the king returned 
to his army; the left of which almoſt joined the 
detachment under Ziethen, and the right ex- 
tended to the heights, fronting Opperſdorf. 
This expedition having rendered the junction 
of the enemies in Upper Sileſia more difficult, 
there was but little probability that Butturlin 
. would perſevere in his en of n. 
| Oder at Oppeln. E Fatets 
Tue motions of homey of the king der 
that of the dates: into new agitation. Lau- 
n encamped at Weidenau; and on the mor- 
ow at Johanneſberg, with which he was pre- 
ſently diſpleaſed; he finally paſſed the Neiſſe, 
and remained in the environs of Camenz. 
During theſe different marches and counter- 
marches, the Ruſſians. extended themſelves on 
the oppoſite ſhore of the Oder, where they pil- 
laged and waſted the country. Intelligence was 
brought of the cruelties they committed. Their 
mayguvres were ſo obſcure that it was impoſſi- 
ble to divine whether it was their real intention 
40! eee Oder in Upper Sileſia, or toward 


Ohlau; 


1 
11 
1 % ef 
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Ohlay ; or whether they meditated ſome ſiege: 


in a word there was no ee what e Th, 


| ir nene reagent 


As certitude could not be-obtained (Augull | ; 


the king thought proper to prepare for every 
accident; and to ſend a corps between Breſlau 


and Brieg, that might be in readineſs to ſue- 
cour either of thoſe places, and at the ſame time 
Knobloch departed wit f 


to ohſerve the Oder. 
tis intent for Grotkau, hence he might, in a 
few hours, arrive to the aid of either of theſe 
-towhs;| and even, if it ſo ſhould deer. 
Wn army of the king. 85 
The Ruffians had advanced! to Hundafeld, 


motion ; indicared chey no. longer SG - 


the Oder in Upper Sileſia, the army of the 
king and the corps of Ziethen cxoſſed the 
Neiſſe; and on the morrow, by a forced march, 


arrived at Strehlen, that they ſtill might hold 


the centre between the two oppoſing armies, 
and impede their ju. 


of four thouſand Auſtrian priſoners, then in 
Breſlau, one of the city gates might be ſur- 
priſed; and that, ſhould the Ruſſians at the ſame 
time attack the Poliſh ſuburb which lies beyond 
the Oder, he might ſeize on this capital by a 

LOGON” | | coup 


tion as long as poſſible. 
Butturlin had been led to hope that, by the aid 


\ 
s 
— nl Nd — 
2 — — — 
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coup de main. Czermichef was charged with 
the execution of the enterpriſe, and _ 
the ſuburb, which is unfortified; with ſome 
troops; but Tauenzien the governior' had fo 
well taken his meaſures that he overawed the 
priſoners, and repelled the Ruſſians. Knob- 
loch flow to his ſuccour- The two generals 
made à vigorous ſally on the enemy, and com- 
pletely diſlodged him from the remaining part 
of the ſuburb of which he ſtill held poſſeſſion. 
Not yer ſatisfied with the precautions he had 
talen, the king further ſent Platen with eleven 
battalions and fifteen ſquadrons to Rotlienſir- 
ben; hence he was to pay ſtrichl attention to 
Breſlau and the Oder, to ſpeed to the ſtiecour 
of Tauenzien, if neceſſary, or fend information 
of the part of the · river at which the Raſkans 
ſhould make preparations to pass. 
Tue parties of the king, in the edi, 
'p#ihed;jntelligence' (the 9th) that the Auſtrian 
army had encamped at Hunzendorf; and that 
the Ruſſians had abandoned: the vicinage of 


Breſtau on which the army quitted its poſition 
at Strehlen, and; by a forced march, arrived 
heyond the Schweidnitzer . Waſſer, and Cantli, 
here it was joined by the generals Platen and 
Knobloch. On the motrow (the- 12th) the 
King changed * of bis army, And en- 
% camped 
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.camped at Moys. Confuſed rumours ran through 
the camp reſpecting the Ruſſians, who were ſaid 
to haye paſſed the Oder beſide Auras. Some 
affirmed that. ſome Coſſacks only had paſſed; 
others ſpoke of a detachment from the army; 
and a third party pretended | that Butturlin and 
| the whole army had croſſed. As this was intel - 
ligence of the utmoſt importance; every effort 
was made to learn the truth. Schmettau was 
detached to Neumarck, whence he expelled a 
body of Coſlacks, and took ſome priſoners. 
Möllendorf, in like manner ſent to reconnoitre 
at a village named Rock, alſo drove off a de- 
tachment of the enemy; but little information : 
| was obtained from the priſoners that were brought 
to the camp, for they had three days before paſ- 
ſed the. Oder by ſwimming, and had wholly OC- 
cupied themſelves with pillage: they did not fo 
muchas know what was become of general But- 
| turlin or his army. 
A motion made by Laudon , toward Striegau, : 
occaſioned: the army of the king to occupy the 
hill of Leipe, with the right, and Eiſdorf with 
the left, But, as the queſtion whether the Ruſ- 
| fians had or had not paſſed the Oder ſtill, was 
undetermined, it was neceſſary, in order to pro- 
cure poſitive intelligence, to detach a corps ſuf- 
ficiently ſtrong to prunes and, by g 


ein! mY 


the place, aſcertain truth or falſehood. For 
this purpoſe the king ſent Platen with” forty 
ſquadrons and ten battalions, who was charged 
to reconnoitre toward Parchwitz. The king 
himſelf went to the regiment of Ziethen, en- 
camped at the extremity of the right, that he 
might be a perſonal ſpectator, and judge whe- 
| ther it would be neceſſary to ſupport Platen, 
whether he ought to retire, or what other mea- 
ſure might be beft to take. Scarcely had he 
arrived before a cloud of Coſſacks, to the num- 
ber of three or four thouſand, fell on the regi- 
ment of Ziethen, with thoſe cuſtomary cries and 
clamours they ſend forth when they attack. A 
meſſenger was haſtily diſpatched to the army, 
vith orders for the firſt regiments encamped on 
the right to advance, and in the mean time all 
neceſſary efforts for defence were made. The 
ſquadrons were divided into two parts, the 
detter to guard their front, and cover their 
flanks. A ſubaltern officer with ten huſſars were 
ſtationed in front of each troop, with orders to 
remain cloſe and firm, and only to defend them- 
ſelves by ſkirmiſhing, and diſcharging their 
carabines. Every time that the Coffacks made 
any pretence of falling on theſe ſmall detached 
| parties the ſquadrons in the rear ſuſtained them, 
ſabre i in hand, and taking care not to engage. 
„ 1 This 
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This ſkirmiſh continued an hour and à half; 
but, as ſoon as the Coſſacks perceived the diſtant 

ſuccour advancing, they haſtily took to _ 
and retired on the fide of Gros Wandris. 
Whoever preſerves a good countenance in 
preſence of the Coſſacks runs no great riſk; for 
the regiment of Ziethen, very inferior in num» 
bers, ſingly maintained itſelf againſt them, with- 
out having a huſſar taken or wounded. Scarcely 
had the ſuccour from the army joined the king 
before forty Auſtrian ſquadrons were ſeen in the 
plains of Jauer, advancing full trot toward 
Wahlſtadt. Platen had repulſed the Ruſſians, 
beyond Gros Wandris, the king had ordered 
Ziethen to follow with ſix battalions and ten 
ſquadrons for his ſupport; and at length fol- 
lowed himſelf. When the troops attained the 
height of Wurgen, the head of the Auſtrian 
| cavalry was ſeen, coming from the fide of Wahl- 
| ſtadt, It was received with a tolerable fire 
from the artillery, and incontinently attacked 
by Reitzenſtein, with the dragoons of Finck, 
and two ſquadrons of -Czetteritz. After two 
reiterated charges, it was driven back to the 
defile it had left, and three hundred priſoners 
were taken, The Auſtrians fled in diſorder 
to Jauer, and one I regiment. Joined But- 
- turlin, 
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n becauſe that e Wen n e fiſt 
to paſs. 1.19% 7C 9) 
Chance would have welt 1 Collacks wn 
1 ſhould aid on this occaſion to vanquiſh 
the Auſtrians. The dragoons of the latter, that 
were in the van, were in a blue uniform. 
"Theſe: the Coſſacks {i uppoſed to be Pruffians, 
and, while Reitzenſtein attacked in front, the 
Ruffians took them in flank. Victorious over 
the Auſtrians, the Pruſſian cavalry afterward 


5 drove the Coſſacks to the very camp in which 


Butturlin was intrenched. His army occupied 
the ground that lies between the village of 
Koſchwitz and that of Kunzendorf. It had 
paſſed the Oder at Leubus; and had very dili- 
gently laboured to fortify itſelf in this poſt. 
The reaſons why the king ought not to attack 
the Ruſſians ſtill continued the ſame. Their 
army was poſted in a manner not to be forced, 
except by the ſacrifice of great numbers, and 
the king had not a man too many. He had 
only been followed by twenty - four battalions : 
and fiſty- eight ſquadrons; the main body had 
remained with the margrave Charles, at: the 
camp of Leipe, to preſerve the rear of the king 
at liberty, and to more narrowly watch the 
motions of the Auſtrians. The diſtance of the 
| | | | two 
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two corps however was fo inconſiderable that they 
; could join in leſs than two hours. Laudon was 
too diſtant from Leipe to attack the margrave 
unexpectedly. Let what would happen, the 
latter had time to ſend intelligence, and wait for 
ſupport; and the tardineſs of the Ruſſians would 
permit the king, in caſe of neceſſity, to bring uP 
the margrave Charles. 555 
His majeſty 0 ene Klein, Wan- 
ri, and Wahlſtadt; where he carefully in- 
trenched his troops, that they might not ſuffer 
ſurpriſe, and an old redoubt was repaired at 
the Wurgenteich, the better to aſcertain the 
communication of the two Pruſſian armies. On 
the morrow-a new camp preſented itſelf behind 
Jauer. I was not ſufficient to know that this 
camp was Auſtrian, it was neceſſary to be in- 
formed with what view it had turned to that 
ſide. T o effect this,/ an officer and three huſſars, 
who. underſtood a little Ruſſian, aſſumed the 
_ diſguiſe of Coſſacks; and, early in the morning, 
glided into the camp of Jauer, under a pre- 
tence of having loſt themſelves, while going 
on the ſcout, fot want of better knowing the 
roads. The Auſtrian officer on guard paid them 
every civility, and related that this was a de- 
tachment of ſix thouſand men, under Brentano, 
n bono Of e 
Hift, Sew, Tears War, Vol. II. "END 
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| commanded to cover the Auſtrian artillery; 


which Laudon had cauſed to advance hither, 


that it might be the more ready, ſhould the 
Pruſſians attack the Ruſſians, for the Auſtrians 
immediately to aid the latter, and that thus the 
deſtruction of the king might be aſcertained by 
the two Imperial armies, 

Butturlin decamped on the morrow, "ki pal ; 
ſed near Lignitz, taking a poſition beſide the 
village of Klein Eicke. Laudon imagined he 
had furniſhed the king wich an opportunity of 
attacking the Ruffians on their march. The 
: movement of Butturlin was made within can- 
non ſhot of the army, and over ground that did 
not appear difficult; but it was neceſſary not 
to depart from principles. The Ruſſians paſſed 
unmoleſted; nor was their rear-· guard even ha- 
raſſed. After the mancenvre they had made, it 
was impoſſible to oppoſe the junction with the 


Auſtrians. The latter kept on their guard; 


that they might give no advantage, Laudon 
had never quitted the foot of the hills, and had 


the addreſs, on all occaſions, to expoſe the allies 


of Auſtria to marches, _- the moſt hazardous 
enterpriſes. 

The moſt advantageous manner in which the 
king could act, in this fituation, was to gain the 
| _ of Kunzendorf by a forced march; be- 


cauſe 
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cauſe that, if he could occupy this poſt before 
Laudon, the Auſtrian army would be cut off 
from its magazines, and the Ruſſians, who 
could only ſubſiſt on the proviſions furniſned by 
the empreſs queen, would ſoon be obliged, for 
want of bread, to approach their own ſtores leſt 
in Poland. This project therefore, if happily 
executed, might entirely change the face of af- 
fairs, in Sileſia, for the reſt of the campaign. 
The army of the king marched firſt, and the 
margrave, to gain time, immediately detached 
Knobloch, that he might ſeize on the Pitſchen- 
berg, at the foot of which the army muſt neceſ- 
ſarily paſs. This he occupied the ſame night; 
and on the morrow (the 2oth) the whole army 
appeared in the environs of Jauernick and 
Bunzelwitz. But the propoſed plan failed: 
Laudon had anticipated the king. He had the 
day before ſent ſome twenty battalions of his 
army that were encamped at Kunzendorf. The 
heights of Kunzendorf form a poſt in which the 
troops that poſſeſs them cannot be forced. No 
coup de main could be attempted; and the 
more ſo becauſe the Auſtrian army was diſco- 
vered on the full march for this camp, to fill 1 it 
in its whole extent. 
Unable to act offenſively, the army extended 


el from the hill of W urben to the village of 
Ls Zechen, 
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Zechen, where the right ended, a part of which 
vas covered by the Nonnenbuſch. N othing 
hereafter could throw any impediments in the 
way of the Ruſſians and Auſtrians, ſo as to 
affect their junction. It was foreſeen that theſe 
two armies would ſhortly aſſemble in the vici- 
nity of Schweidnitz. Under ſuch circumſtances 
the king muſt provide for the ſecurity of his 
camp, and for that of the fortreſs of Schweid · 
nitz. He might aſſume a poſition at Pulzen, 
where nature ſeemed to have been at the whole 
expence of fortifying a camp. But, though. the 
army might there find ſafety, there was danger 
that Laudon / and  Butturlin/ would beſiege 
Schweidnitz, in the preſence of the king and 
the whole army, which they could not prevent. 
For this reaſon the poſt of Bunzelwitz was pre- 
ferred; becauſe that it covered the Places and 
rendered a ſiege impractica ble. 
Still it was to be feared that the army of 5 | 
two empreſſes would ſend a detachment for 
Breſlau, which, obliging the king to quit the 
vicinage of Schweidnitz, would have given the 
enemy an opportunity to beſiege the town. But 
to oppoſe all the enterpriſes that troops ſo ſupe- 
rior might attempt was impoſlible: ſomething 
muſt neceſſarily be left to chance. To aſcertain, 
| however, He poſition of the Pruſſian army, the 
"mg 
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king intrenched his camp, as well in front as 
in flank and rear. This camp became a kind 
of place of arms, of which the hill of Wurben 
was as the citadel. From this height, as far as 
15 <—_ of Bunzelwitz, he was covered by a 
The heads of the villages of Bunzel- 
witz — Jauernick were fortified, and grand 
batteries erected there, the croſs fire of 'which 
defended that front by which the king was liable 
to be attacked by Laudon : the Auſtrians would 
have been obliged to carry theſe two villages 
before they could have come to an engagement 
with the army. Between theſe villages, a little 
in the rear, the front of the infantry Was 0. 
vered by grand redoubts, ſupplied with a vaſt 
train of artillery. Paſſages had been made be: 
tween them to give egreſs to the cavalry, if 
that ſhould be found neceſſary. Beyond Jauer- 
nick, and behind the Nonnenbuſch, four hills 
had been intrenched, which overlaoked- the 
whole ground, and before which ran a muddy 
and impractieable ditch, where the fire of the 
ſmall arms would have prevented the enemy 
from eſtabliſhing, bridges. More to the right, 
a grand abatis interſected the Nonnenbuſch, 
and was defended by chaſſeurs and free batta-, 
lions. The muddy ditch, of which we have 
when, took a circuit behind the wopd, and 
51 920 „ tg 
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to the foot of the hills on which the OA 
extended. At the extremity of the right the 
flank commenced, which, forming a parallel 
line with the rivulet of Striegau, ended at a 
wood covered by the defile that comes from 
Peterwitz. In this wood, which was on the 
back of the army, a maſked battery had Been 
erected, which communicated, behind an abatis, 
with another battery, ſituated at the extremity 
of the ſame wood, on the fide of Neudorf; and 
here an intrenchment began, which joined the 
rear of the army, at the works that had -been 
made on the height of Wurben, The intrench- 
ments were every where ſixteen feet thick, and 
the ditches twelve feet deep, and ſixteen wide. 
The front was ſurrounded by ſtrong paliſades, 
and the ſalient parts of the works were mined, 
Before the mines pitfalls were dug, and before 
the pitfalls were chevaux de friſe, which, con- 
tiguous and ſunk. in the earth, ſurrounded the 
whole exterior, The army of the king was 
compoſed of fixty-fix battalions and a hundred 
and forty-three ſquadrons; four hundred and 
ſixty pieces of artillery were diſperſed among 
the different works, and a hundred and eighty- 
two loaded mines were ready to be ; opp. on | 
the firſt fignal given. e 


Time was not left . al theſe labours 
before 


* 
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before marſhal Butturlin appeared at the head 
ol his Ruſſians. (The 25th) He came and en- 
camped at the foot of the heights of Hohenfried- 
berg, and two days aſter changed his poſition. 
The main body of theſe troops occupied the 

ground which leads from Oels to Striegau. 
Czernichef extended from Streitberg toward 
Nicklaſdorf; Brentano took poſt on the leſt of 
the Ruſſians, at Preilſdoff; and Berg with his 
Coſſacks encamped at Laſſen, whence he paſſed 
the rivulet of Striegau, and came on the back 
of the Pruſſian army. Beck, recently arrived 


from Luſatia, was poſted between Oels and the 


Nonnenbuſch, to aſcertain the communication 
of the two Imperial armies. The poſition: of 
the enemy, thus taken, formed a ſpecies of line 
of circumvallation, which ſurrounded two thirds 
of the Pruſſian camp. 

Laudon then imagined he Ws quit og 
hills with impunity; and, deſcending into the 
plain, he extended his Auſtrians from Camerau, 
through Arnſdorf, to Cirlau. Between Came- 
rau and Arnſdorf, he threw up an intrench- 
ment, from which he propoſed to come to the 
attack of the Pruſſians, and which might equally 


ſerve him for offence or, ſhould he be obliged 
to retreat, for defence. This work was often 
min by the Pruſſian artillery; however, 
0 4 demon- 
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demonſtrations ſo ſerious ſeemed to announce 
with certitude the reſolution of the enemy to 
attack the army of the king, be the riſk what 
it might. Laudon, the ſame day, made an 
attempt on the head of the village of Jauernick, 
where the reſiſtance he found greatly ſurpaſſed 
his expectations. He ſummoned major Favrat, 
who commanded there, to ſurrender; and that 
officer replied in à tone ſuch as might be 
expected from à man of honour, and ſuch as 
conſtrained the general to _ _ any ns 
nate purſuit of his purpoſe. me. 
In the preſent expectation 40 an Wee 
n every neceſſary diſpoſition was made for 
vigorous defence. By day little was to be 
feared, becauſe of the infinite ſtrength of the 
camp; but much by night, becauſe of the great 
proximity of the armies. - There was little ap- 
pearance of misfortune to the Pruſſians; unleſs 
Laudon, under the favour of darkneſs, ſhould 
furpriſe a part of the camp, when the troops, 
overcome by ſleep, ſhould want time to march 
to its defence. To prevent any ſuch cataſtrophe, 
the tents were ſtruck every evening; and the 
army, filling the een g ONE _ 
nights under arms. 4 11. 
Laudon was ſo much in ohe > ih hbourhood 
of TIT by his N of Camerau, Schön- 
181 | brunn , 
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brunn, and Böckendorf, chat an intermediate 
detachment was obliged to be made between 
Schweidnitz and the army, to fuccour that place, 
ſhould it be attacked, and to cover the convoys 
of the army, which drew its bread, forage and 
ſubſiſtence ſolely from that fortreſs, With this 
view, Gablenz proceeded, with a detachment of 
| ſome battalions, beyond Tunkendorf, where 
his right was protected by the batteries of the 
camp, and his left by the artillery of Schweid- 5 
nitz; and where he ſtill further ſecured his po- 
fition by good intrenchments, TAR which 19 | 
covered his front. | 
On the ſame day the general officers received 
the difpofition of the defence of the camp, and 
the mariner in which each was to act i in the quar- 
ter he commanded. However extenſive the 
ground on which the Pruſſian army encamped 
might be, means were found to reduce it to 
three points of attack. The firſt of theſe lay be- 
tween the villages of Bunzelwitz and Jauernick. 
This the king propoſed to defend in perſon 
againſt Laudon who, had conſtructed his ap 
proach, or his intrenchment, on that ſide. 1 
was impoſſible for the Auſtrians to leave theſe 
villages fortified in their rear, and to pierce to 
the centre, becauſe they muſt have ſuſtained a 
heavy fire of artillery on both their flanks. It 
was 
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was therefore to be preſumed their firſt attempt 
; would be to carry one of- theſe two poſts. The 
: ing reſolved to ſuffer them to labour at effect 
ing this, and not to ſend his cavalry upon them : 
till they ſhould have ſuſtained ſome conſiderable 
loſs. The troops of theſe villages might like- 
wiſe be ſupported by freſh bodies of infantry, 
as long as it ſhould be thought proper ſo to do; 
not to mention that ſixty cannon > from lateral 
works, defended the approach. 
The ſecond point of attack was Fenn > the 
village of Zeſchen and the wood, on the Pruſ- 
ſian right flank: here Ziethen commanded. 
The Ruſſians, who encamped in his preſence, 
would probably be charged with this attempt. 
To arrive at the Pruſſians they muſt be obliged 


to paſs the rivulet of Striegau, under the fire of 


the ſmall arms and the cannon, of the intrench- 
ments, and muſt have loſt their beſt infantry at 
the paſs; without enumerating the multifarious 
obſtacles that ſtill remained to be overcome, be- 
fore they could approach the intrenchments; ſo 
| that ſome charges of cavalry, made a propos by 
general Ziethen, would have been ſufficient to 

diſperſe them. Pe 
The third point of attack was on the fide of 
Peterwitz, and of the defile which covered that 


15 of the Pruſſian camp. This was defended 5 
by 
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by Ramin; and, according to all appearance, 
the attack muſt have been made by Czernichef 
and Brentano, becauſe that their detaehments 
were the neareſt. It was determined to ſuffer. 
the enemy peaceably to advance as far as the 
defile of Peterwitz, where he muſt be taken in 
flank by the maſked battery of the wood, which 
might have played whole vollies of caſe ſhot 
upon him; after which Platen had orders to fall 
on his rear with forty ſquadrons; and a road 
through the wood had for that purpoſe been 
made, by which Platen was to advance. 5 
I !be greateſt ſtrength of this camp conſiſted 
in depriving the enemy of three ſpecies of arms, 
which were all preſerved to the Pruſſians. The 
aſſailants could not employ artillery, becauſe 
that, all the environs of the intrenchment being 
infinitely lower than the ground on which it was 
thrown up, their cannon would have done no 
execution. Their cavalry was equally uſeleſs, 
for, if it did but make any little advance, it 
muſt have been overwhelmed by the fire of the 
batteries. And how were they effectually to 
employ their ſmall arms? Were they to fire 
muſkets againſt great guns? Could they tear up 
the chevaux de friſe,, and batter down the pali- 
ſades with muſket balls? It was certain there- 
fore that every advantage of ground, poſition, 

Mos Ee and 
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and art, had been taken, in order to give one 
army a ſuperiority over the other. After theſe 
diſpoſitions had been made (September) the 
pes {eas 1 ly” ye! pom ae of che 
enemy. K 25 8018 1900 n Bd 

Soon after the Anden of n Burtuilin, 
2 a Rufen officer, who had loſt himſelf by night, 
and imagined he had approached the guards of 
his camp, found himſelf in the midſt of that of 
the Pruſſians. This man, not being artful, in- 
genuouſly related that the generals had reſolved 
to attack the intrenchments of the king, on the 
firſt of September. True it is that Butturlin 
and Laudon had agreed on this attack, which 
would have taken place but for the following 
circumſtances. Butturlin, who ſat long at table 
after dinner; where wine was not ſpared, had in 
a moment of gaiety, glaſs in hand, conſented 
to the propoſal made by Laudon. The diſpo- 
ſition of the three attacks had been reduced to 
writing, and ſent to the principal officers of the 
armies who had the command, and Laudon re- 
turned to his camp, well ſatisfied with the Rufſ-. 
fians, Butturlin ſlept upon it; and awaking 
conſulted his prudence, and countermanded the 
orders that had been given; becauſe that he 
feared, with ſome reaſon the Auſtrians would 
ſacrifice his army, and wou¹d not ſuſtain him; 
L and 
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and that, ſhould. the enterpriſe be unſucceſsful, 
the blame and the { ſhame W d remain with the 
Ruffians. In. lieu of the grand projects that 
had been imagined at noon, he contented him- 
ſelf with throwing i few bombs toward the 5 
Pruffian camp, which $id nor reach i it by ſome 
hundreds. of paces. Oh as t 
Laudon was informed of this fudden change, 
= and became furious. Couriers were dif] patched, 
to Vienna, and the generals teſtified, their cold- 
neſs. Things. however remained as they were, 

except that Laudon made the corps of Draſ⸗ 
kowitz approach Wartha, and place >; itſelf on 
the heights of Ludwigſdorf. _ T he remainder o of 
the time, till the 10th, of September, v was em- 
ployed by che e armies in looking at each other, | 
at which time Butturlin decamped, and took 
the road to Jauer, becauſe that che Auſtrians 
8 had not magazines ſufficiently copious, nor 
herds numerous enough, to ſupply him with 
bread and viands. Laudon, who imagined he 
ſhould expoſe himſelf, ſhould he remain on the 
plain after the departure of the Ruſſians, re- 
treated to the mountains, and reſumed his for- 
mer poſition. of Kunzendorf. 25 
The king, « on the ſame day, detached Platen 
| for Breſlau, wih the corps that he had conti - 
nvually commanded, under pretence of eſcorting 


à Con- 
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a convoy t to the a army. His real deltnadon 0 was 
to paſs the Oder; and, by forced marches, to 
ruin the grand magazine the Ruſſians poſſeſſed, 
in a ſmall town, in the palatinate of Poſnanis, | 
named Koublin; then to join the prince of 
Wurtemberg, _ might ſtand in need of his 
aid; and finally, when the campaign in Pome- 
rania ſhould terminate, to Join prince Henry in 

| Saxony. 8 

Platen deſtroyed the magazine of Koublin,” 
took five thouſand waggons, five battalions, 
forty-two officers, and ſeyen cannon, He 
thence advanced to Poſen, where he ruined all 
that appertained to the Ruſſians; after which 
he purſued his march toward Pomerania and 
Colberg. This expedition haſtened the retreat 
of Butturlin, , and made him renounce all ideas 
which he might have entertained of penetrating 
into the electoral March. He haſtened to croſs 
the Oder (the 17th) and regain Poland. The 
corps of Czernichef did not accompany him. 
This amounted to nearly twenty thouſand men, 
and was to remain with Laudon; the empreſs 
of Ruſſia being deſirous of affording the em- 
preſs queen this ſingular mark of friendſhip. 

Had ſubſiſtence permitted the army · of the 
Ling to maintain the camp of Bunzelwitz, the 


N would have paſſed T in Silefi ia, 
| | and 


would have produced no remarkable event. But 


the magazine of Schweidnitz, which had ſup- 


plied the army with proviſions during a great part 


of the campaign, began to be exhauſted: the 
proviſions that there remained would not ſuffice 


for more than a month. The king durſt not 
further enfeeble the army, by new detachments, 
after the departure of Platen: his grand de- 
poſits. were at Breſlau, and leſs than ten thou- 


ſand men might not ſafely convoys from 
that city to tlie camp. Theſe reaſons, mature 
Neiſs with the army, where proviſions and 
forage were found in abundance, and whence 


ſions, as ell for the county of Glatz as for 
Moravia ; which might draw Laudon to that 


ſide, and thus remove the Ruſſians and Au- 


ſtrians from Schweidnitz. In conſequence of 


this arrangement, the army took the camp of 


Pulzen, where it remained ſome days. The 
king left five complete battalions in Schweid- 


nitz, with the convaleſcent men of the army, and 


a hundred dragoons. The governor, Zaſtrow, 


was enjoined to uſe every precaution and vigi- 


lance, that might fruſtrate thoſe attempts which 
the enemy ſhould form in the abſence of the 
. 


7 1 N On 
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On che zoth, ch king aſſumed the camp of 
— and, on the agth, that of Noſſen, 


near Munſterberg; where he ſtopped that he 
might judge, by the mancuvring of the enemy, 


what part would be taken. Laudon immedi- 
ately ſent. detachments to reinforce the poſts 
of Silberberg and Wartha; but his army, 
ſtrengthened, by Czernichef, was ſo. numerous 
that the want of twenty or thirty thouſand men 
d eee e e 8 
ſhould think proper. * l 7 
At Noſſen, on the firſt £0 teak 
received intelligence that the Auſtriuns had 
taken Schweidnitz, by a coup de main. How: 


ever incredible this news might appear it was 


not the leſs true. The attack had been con- 


certed and executed in the following manner. 


There were about five hundred priſoners in 


a, a partiſan officer, 


Ederable was a major 


and an Italian by birth. This major conceived 


the project of ſurrendering the place in which 
he was impriſoned to the Auſtrians. With this 


view, he had the addreſs to infinuate himſelf ſo 
highly into the favour of the goyerhor-that the 


latter granted him more freedom than it was 


proper to grant a priſoner, ef] pecially when the 


town in winch he is detained is round by 
5 enemies. | 


\ 
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enemies. Roca walked round the works; knew 
the ſituation of all the guards, and all the detach · 
ments; obſerved the various negligences that 
were committed in the ſervice of the garriſon; 
lived openly with every body, and often was in 
company with the Auſtrian ſoldiers, his fellow 
priſoners: he further intrigued in the town, 
ſpared no bribes, and gave exact information 
to Laudon of all he had ſeen, heard, and had 
himſelf invented, to ſecure ws ths town of 
Schweidnitz. | 
Laudon formed his onojecd of furpriſ ms. 
ing to the intelligence ſent by this major; and, on 
the night of the laſt of September, he executed 
this project in the manner we are going to re- 
late. Twenty battalions were diſtributed for 
four attacks; one to be made on the gate of 
Breſlau, another on the gate of Striegau, a third 
on the fort of Böckendorf, and the fourth on 
the fort of Eau. Zaſtrow had been at a ball; 
yet, as he had ſome uf] picions, he ordered the 
5 garriſon to arms in the evening, and' ſtationed 
it in the works : but he committed the errors 
of not giving the officers inſtructions how they 
were to act; of not ſending his cavalry on the 
ſcout, to a certain diſtance; of not throwing 
fire balls to give light in the country; and 
FC Our c 
 Hift, Seve Years War, Vol. II. | 
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in fine, of being too negligent i in all parts «of his 5 
duty. 


The 1 ee and a at * 
very paliſades before they were diſcovered. In 
the whole defence there were not above twelve 
vollies * from the artillery, and the fire of the 
ſmall arms was ſo feeble, that the enemy might 
act as he pleaſed. The guard of the gate of 
Striegau was ſurpriſed: from that they pene- 
trated into the works. Amid the confufion, the 
Auſtrian priſoners roſe, ſeized on the inner gate 
of the town, and opened it to the firſt troops of 
the enemy that approached, In leſs than an 
hour the Auſtrians were wholly maſters of the 
place. De Beville, who commanded at the 
redoubt of the Eau, was the only officer who 
ſtood firm, till all reſource was loſt, and every 
means of defence fled. A powder magazine, 
having been blown up by accident, in the fort 
of Böckendorf, occaſioned the Auſtrians to 
ſuffer ſome loſs ; which excepted, the PRs was 
taken without colt. 
A misfortune fo unforeſeen dana every 
« meaſure of the king; his projects muſt be aban- 
- doned, his plans changed, and for the reſt of 
the campaign he had but to endeavour to pre- 


„ Douze coups de canon. It ſhould mean, there were only 
4welve ſhot * yet the circumſtance appears ſtrange-. T. 
ſerve 
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ſerve what fortreſſes and ground he could, againſt 
fo great a ſuperiority of opponents. The army 
marched to Strehlen, where it fixed its abode, 
that it might equally cover Neiſs, Brieg, and 
Breſlau. The king had taken the precaution 
of entrenching a camp near Breſlau. His firſt 
intention had been to employ this for thoſe. 
detachments that might occaſionally approach 
the capital, where they might maintain them- 
ſelves againſt the enemy, till the arrival of the 
royal army. Under the king's preſent circum- 
ſtances, this camp might be employed for the 
army itſelf; and to obtain it the Pruffians had 
one march leſs than the enemy. | | | 
From this time the king found himſelf re- 
| ſtrained rigorouſly to the defenſive; but it was 
neceſſary Laudon ſhould not ſuſpect his deſign, 
for the ſecret known would have given him the 
advantage over the Pruffians. The better to 
diſguiſe his intentions, the king iſſued orders 
to the army to prepare for battle ; to reload the 
muſkets and ſharpen their ſword-blades, and 
that ſufficient ammunition ſhould be diſtributed 
to the artillery. Grand preparations and grand 
projects were ſpoken of, and the known Auſ- 
trian ſpies, that were in the army, immediately 
_ departed to carry the intelligence to Laudon. 
It perhaps . appear incredible to poſterity 
F 2: that 
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that this army of Auftrians and Ruſſians, en- 
camped on the hills of Kunzendorf, three days 
march from the Pruſſians, paſſed eight nights 
under arms, in eee ex pectation of an 


_ attack. 


Crernichef W preſſed che Auſtrian 
el to march for Breſlau. Reaſons of war 
and politics required he ſhould act thus; for 
Laudon, by leading his grand army into the 
plain, would have outwinged the Pruſſians on 
every ſide, muſt have overwhelmed them, 
and have acquired the glory of terminating the 
war. His excuſe to Czernichef was, that he 


could not advance fo far into the country, be- 


cauſe his ſubſiſtence would fail; as alſo would his 
draught-horſes. Laudon concealed the true 
reaſon that impeded activity: he dreaded ex- 
poſing himſelf on the plain, becauſe that the 
Auſtrians had there ſo often been beaten; be- 
ſide, as he had no ſupport, no protectors, at 
the court of Vienna, he would run no riſks. 
He was ſatisfied with the fame he had acquired 
by the capture of Schweidnitz, and continued 
on the mountains perfectly inactivde. 
| Toward the cloſe of October, affairs were ſo 
greatly on the decline, in Pomerania, that the 
king could not avoid ſending new ſuccours. 
9 departed November) with fix 
x | battalions 
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- battalions and ten ſquadrons. The uſe made 
of this detachment will preſently be ſeen. 
The king maintained his poſition of Strehlen 

till the tenth of December, when the troops 

entered into winter quarters. Laudon had 
already ſent back the detachment of O' Donnel 
into Saxony, and cantoned his troops among 
the mountains. The Ruſſians had entered the 
county of Glatz. The Pruſſians, on their part, 
had thrown the regiment of Bernburg into Neiſs. 

Wied wintered in the vicinage of Grotkau, 

with ten battalions and as many ſquadrons. 

The environs of Breſlau were occupied by 

twenty battalions and forty ſquadrons; and 

Zeunert marched to Glogau; that the place, 
during winter at leaſt, might be free from inſult. 

Schmettau departed with ſome cavalry for 

Guben, in order to aſcertain the communica- 

tion between Berlin and the army in Saxony. 

After having uninterruptedly narrated what 

paaſſed this year in Sileſia, we ſhall now take 

a retroſpect of ſuch events as happened in 
Pomerania. The prince of Wurtemberg had 
entered the camp of Colberg, on the 4th of 

June, where he was joined, on the jth of 

the ſame month, by Thadden. The Pruſ- 
| fans, by their poſition, ſurrounded Colberg 

in ſuch a manner that the two wings of the 
P z entrench- 
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entrenchment extended to the Baltic. The n 
river of Perſante covered the right of the camp; 
and the centre, which was the moſt eaſy of 
approach, was defended by good entrench- 
ments. Werner had been detached to Cöſlin, 
from which he retired at the approach of Ro- 
manzow, who advanced at the head of twelve 
thouſand Ruſſians, and who choſe his firſt poſi- 
tion at the Gollenberg. | 
All remained quiet till the 2oth of Auguſt, 


when the Ruſſian and Swediſh combined fleets 


appeared before Colberg, approached the port, 
and warmly cannonaded the batteries of the 
Pruſſians, by whom the port and the ſhore were 
defended. Romanzow (September 4th) took 
this opportunity to approach the prince of Wur- 
temberg, and encamped at the diſtance of a quar- 
ter of a league from the Pruſſians. The prince had 
hitherto nothing to fear; bur, inſtead of ſtoring 
his magazines as abundantly as had been re. 
commended to him, he ſpared even the envi- 
rons of his camp, where he knew the Ruſſians | 
were to arrive; and, in general, the little atten- 
tion that had been paid to ſubſiſtence was the 
cauſe of all the misfortunes that happened in 
Pomerania. The firſt conſequence of this was 
that he detached Werner to huſband his provi- 
fiqns ; and perhaps likewiſe becauſe they could 
not 
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not agree. Werner marched to Treptow, and 
| had the imprudence to canton his men. They 
were ſurpriſed by the Ruſſians; he was made 
priſoner, and nearly five hundred horſe of his 
corps had the ſame ill fortune. | 
Encouraged by ſucceſs, the Ruſſians, on the 
night of the 17th of September, endeavoured 
to carry a free battalion, which was poſted in 
the front of the left of the Pruſſians, in a re- 
doubt ſo diſtant from the camp that it was 
even beyond cannon-ſhot. The enemy paſſed 
a marſh which had been ſuppoſed impractica- 
ble, becauſe it had not been examined, at- 
tacked the redoubt through the ſtrait, - and 
took the two hundred men placed there for 
its defence. Still more inflated by theſe ſmall 
advantages, Romanzow imagined it depend- 
ed only on himſelf to carry the Pruſſian in- 
trenchments, whenever he ſhould think pro- 
per to make the attempt. He approached the 
green redoubt, which was erected toward the 
centre of the prince of Wurtemberg, opened his 
trenches; eſtabliſhed batteries, as at a regular. 
ſiege, made a formal attack, on the 19th, and 
carried the redoubt. Scarcely had he fixed 
himſelf there before colonel Kleiſt, at the head 
of the grenadiers, diſlodged him with the loſs 
of eleven hundred men. This redoubt was 
J 
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placed, contrary to rule , three-thouſand paces 

_ diſtant from the intrenchment, from which it 
was ſeparated by a ravin ; but, though it ſtood 
thus apart and defenceleſs, the Ruſſians diſturb. 
ed it no more, diſcouraged by the loſs they had 
already ſuffered. 
Platen (October) after having taken the ma - 
gazine of Koublin, then traverſed the new 
March, whence he inclined immediately toward 
Cörlin, and took a detachment of three hun- 
dred Ruſſians; but this made no impreſſion on 
Romanzow, who remained quiet in his camp. 
The prince of Wurtemberg required Platen to 
come on the rear of the enemy, while he ſhould 
attack him 1 in front ; but, by a fatality common 
do all armies, the opinions of the two generals 
correſponded in no inſtance. Platen marched 
toward Spie, and encamped on the right of the 
prince, on the Kauzenberg. Their approach 
did but increaſe their miſunderſtanding. 
Platen however had been cloſely followed by 
generals Fermor and Berg; the latter, with ten 
thouſand Coffacks and dragoons, poſted himſelf 
at Greiffenberg. On the other part, the ap- 
proach of winter would not permit the com- 
bined fleets of the Swedes and Ruſſians any 
longer to keep the ſea. Each retired toward its 
own ports, and two frigates only were left in the 
road 
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road of Colberg, to block up the harbour. 


Theſe were ſufficient to keep off the tranſports 
the entrance of which into the harbour was be- 


come an urgent neceſſity, Unable to procure = 


| {ubſiſtence by ſea, the prince of Wurtemberg 
wiſhed to convey it by land, from Stettin; 
and to this effect he detached Platen, in order 
to eſcort the convoys. The general directed 
his route through Treptow and Stuchow to Goll- 
now: in this camp he had a defile before him, 


which he paſſed with a regiment of huſſars and 


two battalions, Theſe were immediately at- 
tacked by Fermor, who was there with his 


whole diviſion, and they were beaten and made 


priſoners. After this misfortune, Platen reti 


to Damm; and the enemy deſtroyed the con- | 


voy he was ſent to protect. 
Not knowing what had paſſed at Golltiow, 
the prince of Wurtemberg again detached Kno- 


bloch to Treptow, with three battalions and five 
hundred horſe, to eſcort the convoy which he 
| ſuppoſed was to arrive there, but which was 
already taken. Scarcely had Knobloch arrived 


at his place of deſtination before he was ſur- 
rounded by nine thouſand Ruſſians, and taken 


for want of ammunition and ſubſiſtence, after he 


had bravely defended himſelf for three days. 
22/7 > FROG 
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Profiting by the faults and misfortunes of the 
Pruffians, the foe next blockaded the prince of 
Wurtemberg i in ſuch a manner that Platen, who 
could not join him, retired on the fide of Star- 
gard, and was followed by general Berg. 
Informed of the deplorable ſtate of affairs in 
Pomerania, the king, as we have before ſaid, 
ſent thither Schenkendorf and Anhalt. It was 
no longer poſſible to revictual the magazines of 
Colberg. The laſt convoy the Ruſſians had 
taken contained all the horſes the provinces 
were able to ſupply. The Ruſſians, beſide, 
were ſo ſuperior in numbers, and had detached 
ſo many troops, between Colberg and Stettin, 
that it was morally impoſſible a convoy ſhould 
paſs. It was therefore neceſſary to regard 
the place as loſt, and to ſave the troops of 
the prince of Wurtemberg; becauſe, under the 
preſent gloomy aſpect of affairs, nothing better 
could be effected. 
No diligence of Schenkendorf could bring 
him up with Platen ſooner than the 1oth of 
November, on which day the generals Joined 
between Pyritz and Arenſwalde, whence theß 
marched to Greiffenberg, where they found 
themſelves in the preſence of Jacoblef, who had 
been detached from the grand army. While 
Platen held him in awe, the prince of Wurtem- 
6 berg 
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berg quitted his camp, on the night of the 
| 14th; and, marching along the ſhore of the 
Baltic, arrived at Treptow, without meeting 
an enemy on his route. The prince joined the 
corps by which he had been releaſed; and, 
after their, union, they attempted once more to 
diſlodge the Ruſſians from the neighbourhood 
of Colberg, by coming upon their rear. Hav- 
ing obſerved they could not effect their purpoſe 
by this manceuvre, they advanced, on the 12th 
of December, toward Spie; attacked the re- 
doubt of Drenow, carried it, and took the troops 
by which it was defended. They would have 
obtained further advantages, had nat the whole 
Ruſſian army preſented itſelf in the very camp 
the Prufſians had occupied. As they knew the 
impoſſibility of carrying the intrenchments of 
the enemy, they fell back to Greiffenberg; 
whence, having heard that famine. had obliged 
the garriſon of Colberg to ſurrender, they re- 
tired to Stettin. The prince of Wurtemberg 
drew a line behind the Oder, to cover Stettin; 
Thadden departed for Luſatia, Platen for Sax- 
ony, and the prince took che road of Meck- 
lenbourg. 

We have been engaged by objects 0! imports 
ant that we have made no mention of the Swe- 
diſh army, or of Belling, who made head againſt 
7 
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it with fifteen hundred huſſars and two batta. 
lions. Ehrenſchwerd with the Swedes had 
paſſed the Peene, on the 19th of July. Bel. 
ling, who was at Malchin, being informed 
that a corps of Swedes encamped at Bartow, 
attacked it, and took a hundred men, and three 
cannon. (Auguſt zth) He next fell on Heſſen⸗ 
ſtein, who was at Ropenack, where he cap. 
tured ſix hundred men, and ſix cannon. The 
ſame commander was another time beaten, and 
looſt three hundred men. 
Theſe petty advantages did not prevent the 
Swediſh army from advancing into the Ucke- 
Trane march. A corps of fix thouſand Swedes, 
coming from Treptow, on the Tollenſee, ap- 
proached to attack Belling; but he put himſelf 
in ambuſcade, fell unexpectedly on the foe, and 
took near fix hundred men. The prince of 
Bevern, who ſaw the advance of the Swedes, 
in deſpite of the vigorous reſiſtance of Belling, 
ſent him a reinforcement of three battalions; 
and at the ſame time he was joined by Stutter- 
beim, and ſome troops from the army of prince 
Henry. With this additional ſtrength, Belling 


attacked a corps of Swedes, poſted at Rebelow, 


and made ſome priſoners, Ehrenſchwerd, that 


he might take his — marched on the 
| -morrow 
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morrow wo Gollnow. Belling, who was there, 
having received intelligence of the enemy's 

intent, once more, by the aid of an ambuſcade, 
attacked, threw him into diſorder, and' retreated 


to Rebelow; whence he inclined to Kuhblanck, 


and the Swedes to Friedland. Belling marched 
to meet them, engaged the cavalry of Spreng- 
port, which conſtituted the van- guard of the 


corps, and was victorious. (September gth) He 


then turned toward Lockenitz, where this inde- 


fatigable general fell on the Swedes, intrenched 
at Friedland. His want of infantry and artil- 


| ery would not permit him to attack the in- 


trenchment ; and he remained ſatisfied with car- 
rying off the grand guard of forty dragoons. 
We ſeem to be writing the hiſtory of Amadis 
de,Gaul, ſpeaking of the progreſs of Belling, 


Who was for ever fighting, and never to be found 
In the ſame place. His infantry was at Paſe- 


walk, and he had poſted himſelf at Ferdi- 


nandſhof. The Swedes advanced, the Pruſſian 


drove their van · guard upon the infantry, forced 


them to retire, and on the morrow engaged in 


a new combat, in which the enemy loſt five 
hundred men. (October) 
The prince of Bevern, obliged to ſend con- 


voys to Colberg, then withdrew the battalions 


he had ſent to Belling. This general himſelf 
| 3 received * 
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received orders to approach Berlin, which wag 
threatened by a corps of Auſtrians that was in 
Luſatia. He departed, it is true (November) 
but, as he found that the rumour had no foun- 
dation in truth, he marched back to meet the 
Swedes, where he waited to gather new laurels, 
The campaign in theſe parts was dragged on to 
the ſixth of December, when -Ehrenſchwerd 
quitted Demmin, and approached Stralſund. 
Nothing happened on the banks of the TR, 
except ſome trifling ſkirmiſhes. 5 
When the prince of Wurtemberg marched | 
toward Mecklenbourg, Belling led the van. At 
Malchin he found a garriſon, which he kept 
blockaded till the prince of Wurtemberg came 
up. The place might have been carried ſword 
in hand, but the troops were in a ſhattered ſtate, 
the regiments half melted away, and over- 
whelmed with fatigue; and at was beſide neceſ- 
ſary to preſerve. the men for better occaſions. 
For theſe reaſons the town was only cannon- 
aded; though it would have been taken, had not 
Ehrenſchwerd, informed of the danger of his 
troops, ſpeeded to their relief with his whole 
army (January the 3d). He withdrew the gar- 
riſon of Malchin, and again took the route to 
Stralſund. The troops on each part went into 
winter quarters; the Swedes near Stralſund, and 
| me 
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thePruffians in the duchy of Mecklenbourg, in 


the environs of Schwerin and Roſtock. W 


We have ſaid chat general Platen was on the 
full march for Saxony, and it is now proper to 


relate what paſſed this year inthe army of prince 


Henry. Me left his royal highneſs in the camp 
of Meiſſen and Katzenhevuſer; marſhal Daun 
at his camps of the Windberg and Dippoldif- 
walda; and the army of the circles between 
Hof and Plauen. The prince, who was to ob- 
ſerve the marſhal, and follow him ſhonld he 
march into Sileſia, propoſed not to quit the 
banks of the Elbe, that he might paſs the river 
at the ſame time with the enemy. Meantime, 
to keep the Auſtrians in breath, and to reduce 
them in ſome manner to the defenſive, the 
prince haraſſed of attacked every detachment 
Daun ſent from his army, however trifling the 
diſtance. Among others, Kleiſt diſlodged four 
regiments of Saxon dragoons, near F reyberg, 
who gave indications of intending to take poſt 
there. After having purſued them toward Dip- 
poldiſwalda, he profited by the opportunity, 


and ſuddenly fell on the corps of Törrek, at 


Marienberg, whom he obliged to take refuge in 
Bohemia. Seidlitz, on his part, purſued Ried; 


who abandoned his poſition of Keſſelſdorf, and | 


haſtily . to the * of the Windberg. 
The 
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The Auſtrians tranquilly endured theſe petty 
bravadoes, and treated them as trifles, not trow 
bling themſelves to take any revenge. 
Daun remained inactive till the opening of 
the campaign in Sileſia, confining his efforts to 
cut off all immediate communication between 

the two Pruſſian armies. To this effect he de · 
tached Laſcy (July 16th) who paſſed the Elbe, 
and took poſt at the village of Dobberitz, near 
Sroſſenhayn. By this the marſhal obliged the 
Pruſſian couriers to take circuits, that their diſ- 

patches might arrive in ſafety. This inconve. 
nience, at that time, was of little conſequence; 
but another more conſiderable one might reſult; 
a which was that, ſhould Daun undertake to march 
into Sileſia, the prince muſt be obliged to paſs 
the Elbe lower down, by which he would at 
leaſt loſe a march, and would have found Laſcy 
in his road, which might have rendered the tra - 
verſing of Luſatia difficult. He however ima 
gined the marſhal had another meaning, and 

that the motion of Laſcy was that a junction 


ſome new incurſion might be mate into the 
electoral maren. 
It was impoſſible his highneſs Would oppoſe 
7 many attempts at once; and he contented 
Nmſeif with * Röbel, with a troop of 


— K 


might be formed with the Ruſſians, or that 
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huffars, to Torgau, that he might there obſerve 
the motions of Laſcy, and make his report. 
To prevent any expedition of the enemy againſt 
the capital, he cantoned a part of his troops be- 
tween Strehla and Leimbach, by which he 
gained a march, ſhould he find it neceſſary to 
cover Berlin. Theſe troops, concealed from 
Daun, might aid in ſending detachments un- 
ſuſpected, of which it would be difficult for the 
enemy to obtain information. An occaſion like 
this ſoon preſented itſelf. Kleefeld, with a corps 
of the circles, had advanced to Penig. The 
prince ſent Kleiſt to oblige him to quit this poſt. 
Scarcely was he repulſed before he returned, 
only to be repulſed a ſecond time. 
The king was ſo occupied between the * 
ſtrians and Ruſſians that it was with difficulty he 
could, with all his troops, make any head againſt 
the ſuperiority of his foes. The prince, his 
brother, imagined Belling had need of ſuccour, 
| that he might more ſucceſsfully oppoſe ſuch en- 
terpriſes as the Swedes might form in future. From 
bis army only could troops be detached into thoſe 
parts, for Daun had hitherto remained tranquil. 
The prince therefore ſent the younger Stutter- 
heim, with four battalions, to join Belling. We 
bave lately ſeen the uſe that was made of theſe 
* BY 2 tr oops. 
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troops. The reaſon that principally . 
his highneſs to make this detacument was, that 


| 
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there might be troops ready for the defence of 
the capital, ſhould that be neceſſary, againſt 
any incurſion of ſmall corps, becauſe that the 
garriſon. of Berlin only then cankited of two 
feeble battalions of militia. 
(Auguſt 29th) A war of kirmiſhes ſtill con- 


| tinued i in Saxony to be. carried on by the Pruſ- 


ſians. Kleiſt a ſecond time beat a corps of the 
enemy, near Freyberg, and Seidlitz defeated a 


: large body of cavalry, near Pretſchendorf. In 
the interim, the troops of the circles began to 


move, Serbelloni, their commander, had ad- 
vanced to Romburg; and, as he might thence 
turn the flank of the Pruſſians with facility, 


prince Henry ſent Seidlitz againſt him, with 


five battalions and fifteen ſquadrons. This 
general manceuvred with ſo much art and capa- 


city, and inſpired Serbelloni with ſo many fears 
for the army under his command, that the latter 
thought it his e to retire toward Hof in ihe 


empire. 
The French army at hb time made ſome 
progreſs. The corps of the count de Luſace 


had penetrated through Eimbeck, into the elec- 


torate of Hanover, and menaced the town of 
Wolfenbuttel. As the feebleneſs of the garri- 
5 ſon 
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fon made it apprehended that vigorous defence 
was impoſſible, his royal highneſs ſent colonel 
Bohlen thither, with fifteen hundred men. The 
colonel would have thiown himſelf into the 
place; but the governor, Stammer, who com- 
manded there for the duke, would not permit 
him to enter. Bohlen conſequently retired, and 

two days after it was taken. | 
When the Saxons had thus captured Wolfen - 
buttel, Serbelloni ſent general Luzinſky to join 
them, with fix thoufand men, whe took poſt 
toward the Saale, and ſeized on Halle. (Octo- 
ber 11th) The prince ſent Seidlitz to oppoſe 
bim; who, paſſing through Deflau and Bern- 
burg, endeavoured there to prohibit the foe en- 
tering the dutchy of Magdebourg. But the 
count de Luſace had already evacuated Wol- 
fenbuttel, and' retreated into Heſſe; and Lu- 
zinſky had fallen back to the army of the cir- 
cles; ſo that Seidlitz, finding himſelf uſeleſs in 

thoſe parts, returned to rejoin prince Henry. 
Scarcely were affairs re-eſtabliſhed on the fide 
of Lower Saxony before the departure of But- 
turlin, out of Sileſia, cauſed it to be feared he 
would march immediately to Berlin, as the 
 Ruſhians had done during the preceding cam- 
paign. To obſerve the motions of this army, 
the prince detached Podewils for Furſtenwalde, 
Qz | with 
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Vith eight hundred horſe; but the expedition 
of Platen to Koublin would not ſuffer the Ruſ- 
ſians to purſue this plan, if they ever had it in 
contemplation, and the capital was ved 
from its fears. 

(October 16th) The dens at F 
awoke from their ſlumbers. Marſhal Daun 
confined his operations to the extending his 
troops over that chain of hills in Saxony which 
are on the confines of Bohemia. This was to 
remain ſatisfied with a village, when a kingdom 
might be obtained. Haddick departed with a 
conſiderable corps from Dippoldiſwalda, and 
took poſt at Freyberg; while the marſhal gave 
the alarm to all the Pruſſian poſts on the Trip- 
| ſche, that his highneſs might be prevented from 
making any powerful attempt on Haddick. The 
late motion of the Auſtrians brought them im- 
mediately on the right flank of the camp, which 
occupied the Katzenhzuſer. To obviate this 
inconvenience, the prince changed his poſition, 


and prepared an intrenched camp at the Peterſ- _ 


berg, the command of which he conferred on 

Seidlitz. | 

November) The operations of the Auſtrians 
ended in Sileſia, as we have already ſaid, by the 

capture of Schweidnitz. Laudon, feeling him- 

ſelf ſufficiently i in derne, by the aid of che Ruſ- 

ſians 
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fans under Czernichef, who were at his com- 
mand, ſent Campitelli into Saxony with a 
corps which O*Donnel had brought him from 
Luſatia. This general paſſed the bridge of 
' Dreſden, on the firſt of November; whence 
he was ſent to F reyberg , to reinforce Haddick 
among the mountains. Daun on this quitted 
his camp (the 5th) of the Windberg, and ad- 
yanced, in full force, on the front of the Pruſ- 
ſian army. The day was paſſed in a reciprocal 
cannonade, and ſome ſkirmiſhes between corps 
of infantry belonging to the two armies. The 
Pruffians repulſed the enemy who wiſhed to dif- 
lodge them from the paſſage of the Tripſche, 
| which they defended, While the marſhal alarmed | 
the Pruſſians, Haddick advanced on the banks 
of the Mulde, where he eſtabliſhed himſelf from 
Naſſen and Döbeln to Raſſwein. 

Theſe poſts behind the Mulde, which the 
Auſtrians occupied, are very difficult of acceſs. 
There are continyed heights over the whole 
extent of the ground; and the bed of the river, 
by being hallowed in the rock, prevents any paſ- 
ſage except over ſtone bridges, which are to be 
found at three places, Prince Henry, not be- 
ing ſufficiently in force to diſlodge an enemy 
ſuperior in numbers from a poſition ſo advan- 
tageous, ſatisfied himſelf with intrenching the 


CE 
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poſts his army occupied, that he might main- 
tain himſelf there during winter. The Pruſſians 
had the art to make themſelves ſo much re- 
ſpected, by the enemy, that all the detachments 
ſent by Haddick, beyond the ade, were re- 
pulſed or beaten. | - 
The king had flattered himſelf that the cam» 
paign of the Ruſſians in Pomerania would 
neither be long nor dangerous, and had deſ- 
tined Platen for Saxony. But affairs, as we 
have ſaid, took an ill turn; and the ge- 
neral could not join the army of his bighneſs 
before the 11th of January. Scarcely had he 
arrived at Altenburg and Naumburg, there to 
take up his quarters, before the army of the 
circles advanced to put themſelves in poſſeſſion 
olf the ſame places, Platgn ceded the ground 
he could not defend. On retiring, colonel 
Stojentin, of the regiment of young Brunſwick, 
was attacked by four thouſand men; and he de- 
fended himſelf ſo well that he gained Meuſel- 
witz, without ſuffering any other loſs than that 
of the fick, whom he could not W off from 
Altenburg. 
The Pruſſians Wb theſe poſition PUR, | 
ing the whole winter, They ſuffered frequent 


alarms from the vicinity of the two armies; but, 


happen what might, it was ſo important to pre- 
ſerve Saxony, under the deſperate circumſtances 
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of the Pruſhan affairs, at this time, that his royal 
highneſs, to effect that purpoſe, ran every riſk. 

He owed his ſuccels leſs to the ſtrength of his 
army than to his excellent Giſpolitions, con · 
ſtancy, and fortitude. 

I 0o finiſh che picture of the year, we Gil have 
to relate the operations that happened between 
the army of the allies and that of France. We 
left prince Ferdinand at Paderborn; the here- 
ditary prince at Munſter; prince de Soubile on 
the Lower Rhine; marſhal de Broglio at Caſſel; 
and the count de Luſace in the vicinity of Eiſe- 
nach, The prince de Soubiſe opened the cam- 
paign, by inclining toward Dortmund, while de 
Broglio aſſembled different corps, that menaced 
the Dimel. Prince Ferdinand left Sporken on 
the Dimel, with orders to retire to Lippſtadt, 
ſhould the enemy come upon him in full force, 
and the army of the allies advanced! toward 


the prince de Soubiſe. 
This army of the Lower Rhine had marched 


for Unna. The hereditary prince approached 


Hamm; and prince Ferdinand, receiving news 
that de Soubiſe had ſent a corps forward, under 
the command of the prince de Conde, called in 
the hereditary prince, attacked this van- guard, 
and obliged it to fall back to the main army. 
The prince found the French (July the 2d) too 
well intrenched to hazard an attack, and 
24 marched 
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marched for Dortmund to turn their camp. 
On the evening, arriving at the bridge of Kurle, 
he was there attacked by the French, whom he 
' repulſed with loſs. The new poſition of the 
allies would have given inquietude to the prince 
de Soubiſe, for his ſubſiſtence, had not de Bro- 
glio come to his ſuccour, from the Dimel. On 
the approach of the French, Spörken retired, 


with ſome loſs; but inſtead of marching to Lipp- 


ſtadt, according to orders, he fell back on 
Hamm. The prince de Soubiſe then joined 
de Broglio with all ſpeed; and the two armies 
met at Paderborn. Prince Ferdinand purſued 
de Soubiſe, and there were ſome ſkirmiſhes 
with the rear-guard, but nothing happened de- 
_ cifively. De Broglio left the count de Luſace 
at Paderborn, to cover the magazines he had 
formed there, and the two French armies en- 

camped at Soft, 
| While theſe armies and that of the allies were 
in motion, a-partiſan, appertaining to the latter, 
named Freytag, carried off three convoys of 
flour, deſtined for the enemy, between Caſlel 
and Warburg. This loſs ſo far diſtreſſed the 
French that they were obliged to employ ten 
days in bringing up ſubſiſtence, and in re-eſta- 
bliſhing order in the adminiſtration of their po. 

viſions, 

Prince 
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Prince Ferdinand profited by this inactivity 
to fix his camp ſecurely between the Aſpe and 
the Lippe; and at the ſame time provided for 
the ſecurity of Lippſtadt, by ſending Wangen⸗ 
heim thither, at the head of fix battalions, where 
he was. ſoon after joined by Sporken. On the 
15th of July the two French marſhals advanced 
upon prince Ferdinand. Their army, forming 
a ſemicircle, embraced the whole circumference 
of his camp; for they had their two wings on 
the Lippe. De Broglio immediately forced the 
poſt of Nellen, defended by Engliſh grenadiers; 
and, inflated with his ſucceſs, he attacked a 
ſmall wood, before the village of Villinghauſen, 
which was occupied by the Britiſh legion, Wh 
ſupported their poſt with too much bravery to 
ſuffer themſelves to be diſlodged. Toward fix 
in the evening, the battle appeared as if it would 
become general; and would ſo have become 
had it not been prevented by the darkneſs of 
the night. 

The fire recommenced on the morrow, . as 
ſoon as light appeared. De Soubiſe attacked 
the part where the hereditary prince command- 
ed, and endeavoured to force a village; but was 
impeded by the vigorous defence of a redoubt. 
De Broglio, on his fide, made his efforts againſt 


prince Ferdinand, Theſe efforts were feeble, 
| | and 
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and the prince, perceiving during the conteſt 
fome fluctuation in the French infantry which 
denoted incertitude and diſcouragement, profit. 
ing by this like a great general, and having 
been joined by Wangenheim, left his poſt with 
ſixteen battalions, who audaciouſly charged the 

troops of de Broglio, broke them, and com. 

pelled them to take to flight. This unexpected 
blow obliged the two marſhals to deſiſt. The 
French loſt ſix thouſand men: the loſs of the 
allies did not exceed two thouſand, becauſe that 


. they were well poſted, and victorious. 


After the battle, de Soubiſe ſeparated from 
de Broglio, and approached the Rhur; while 
the latter inclined toward Paderborn. The he- 
reditary prince followed de Soubiſe, marching 
for the Harſtrang, that he might prevent the 
latter paſſing the Rhur; and prince Ferdinand 
accompanied de Broglio. This French army 
extended, behind the Weſer, from Paderborn 
to Hameln, and began to fortify itſelf at Hox- 
ter, where it formed a magazine of proviſions 
and ammunition, and gave it to be ſuſpected 
that there was a deſign to beſiege Hameln. 
Prince Ferdinand therefore detached Luckner 
'  thither; and, as he could not prevent the ſiege 
but by giving de Broglio inquietude elſewhere, 
he ſent — and Wuthenow to pene- 

| trate 
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| erate into the country of Waldeck; where they 


defeated a detachment of the foe, near Stadt- 
berg · De Broglio was obliged by this expe- 
dition to weaken his centre; for which prince 
Ferdinand only waited, that he might march 


through Dalhruck and Detmold to Reilkirchen. 
Surpriſed by a manceuvre ſo unexpected, the 


French put themſelves in motion, and arrived 
at the fogt of the hei ghts of Reilkirchen, ſa 


celebrated by the 5 of Varus. Here they 

found the Germans too ſecure to be aſſaulted 
with impunity, and retired for Neheim and Stein- 

heim. Luckner then marched into the diſtri 


of Solling, where he attacked and beat a corps 
under the command af de Belſunce, bergen 
Göttingen and Höxter. 


Prince F erdinand, deſirous of coming to ac- 


tion, and not finding himſelf ſufficiently ſtrong 
in his preſent poſition, called in the hereditary 


prince. This prince came upon the rear of the 


French army, and obliged marſhal de Broglio 


to ſend de Stainville to oppoſe his attempts. 


The French, to diſengage themſelves from the 


allies, by whom they were ſurrounded, attacked 
the ſmall town of Horn, before the right of 


prince Ferdinand; but ſome Engliſh brigades, 
advancing to maintain this poſt, made them 
abandon their project. Dilcouraged by ill ſuc- 


ceſs, 
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ceſs, and diſguſted by the obſtacles he had every 


| where to encounter, de Broglio renounced the 


ſiege of Hameln, and only thought of tranſ- 
porting his proviſions from Höxter, where he 
paſſed the Weſer, over three bridges. The 
allies followed, but could obtain no advantage. 
The junction of the hereditary prince with 
the army of the allies, while it favoured the 


affairs of Lower Saxony, was injurious to thoſe 


of the Lower Rhine. Here his preſence be- 


came neceſſary, and hither he was obliged to 


return. On his march, he forced the prince de 


Condòèͤ to raiſe the fiege of Hamm. The French 


retired to Munſter, where they joined de Sou. 
biſe, who blockaded that town. The heredi- 


tary prince, that he might relieve Munſter, 
ſuddenly inveſted the town of Dorſten, and 


captured the garriſon, who laid down their 
arms. By this acquiſition, the prince, being 
in the neighbourhood of Weſel, could prevent 


the arrival of convoys to the French army. 


This expedition threw ſo many difficulties in 


the way of the prince de Soubiſe that he deter- 


mined to raiſe the blockade of Munſter, and 
retire through Dulmen for Halteren, : 

After the departure of the hereditary prince 
for Lower Saxony, de Broglio, finding himſelf 
more at his * advanced on Eimbeck, and 
| the 
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the Leine; ; which occaſioned prince Ferdinand 
to divide his army. The half of this he left on 
the Weſer ; and with the other half he inclined 
to the Dimel, that he might thence fall on the 
corps of de Stainville. The general foreſaw the 

intentions of the prince, haſtily retired, and 
threw himſelf into the intrenched camp that 
had been prepared near Caſſel. The attempt 


having failed, through the activity of de Stain- 


ville, prince Ferdinand made arrangements to 
ſeize on Munden ; by which de Broglio was ſo 
much terrified that he haſtened thither with the 
' half of his army. The allies at his approach 
fell back for Geiſmar, and de Broglio, finding 
his men uſeleſs at Munden, ſent ſome reinforce- 


ments to de Stainville (October) and returned 


with the remainder of his troops to Eimbeck. 
There was no longer any fear that de Soubiſe 
would beſiege Munſter, becauſe the ſeaſon was 
too much advanced ; and, as the detachment of 
_ the, hereditary prince was become more neceſ- 
ſary in Lower Saxony than in Weſtphalia, 
prince Ferdinand ſent him orders to join his army 
on the Dimel. On his arrival, the allies ad- 
vanced toward de Stainville, who again retired ; 
and de Broglio a ſecond time haſtened to his 
| ſuccour, with a part of his troops; for he had 
left his main army in the diftrict of Solling, ex- 
tending 
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tending from Holz munden to Lamforde. Per. 
ceiving their plan diſconcerted, the allies ens 
tered the principality of Waldeck, which might 
ſupply them more amply with ſubſiſtence than 
Heſſe. De Broglio, Having obſerved that the 
mianceuvres of the allies confiſted only in diver. 
fionis, chat they might impede! his plans, deter- 
mined to make a diverſion Himſelf; and ſent 
the count de Luſace, with eight or nine thou- 
fand Saxons, into the dutchy of Brunſwick, to 

beſiege WolftnBurtel: The town having ſur- 
rendered without any great reſiſtance, the count 
de Euſace turned toward Brunſwick, which he 
inveſted. Luckner, who had' been ſent by 
prince Ferdinand to ſuccour Wolfenbuttel, ar- 
rived too late; but, Having been joined by 
prince Frederic of. Brunſwick, this youthful 
prince, inſpired with a noble ambition, and 
ardent in the cauſe of honour, made his firſt 
eſſay by forcing the poſt which the enemy held 
at the village of Oelper; then threw himſelf 
into Brunſwick, occaſioned the ſiege to be raiſed, 
and haſtened the evacuation of Wolfenbuttel. 
Thus Alexander, while yet a boy, in the army 
of his father Philip, vanquithed the Athenians, 
with the wing of cavalry under his command. 

Detachments however did not impede the 


grand armies from continuing their activity. 
Marſhal 
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Marſhal de Broglio had fortified the poſt of 
Duderſtadt (November) had ordered de Stain- 
ville to incline to Jeſſen, had placed fome 
brigades: to guard Eimbeck, and had ſent de 
Chabot to occupy the defiles of Eſcherſhauſen, 
with a detachment of ten thouſand men. Had 
prince Ferdinand permitted the enemy to main- 
tain this poſition, during the winter, his advan- 
tages, at the commencement of the next cam 
paign, would have been too evident. This de- 
termined him to pierce through the centre of 
the ground occupied by the French army. For 
this purpoſe, the hereditary prince and lord 
. Granby (the 5th) paſſed the Leine, and took 
poſt near a height, in the vicinage of Eimbeck, 
named the Huve. Prince Ferdinand on his 
part paſſed the Weſer, on the qth, at Tundern, 
and advanced upon M. de Chabot, who had 
the good fortune to eſcape. The enemy was 
warmly attacked on all ſides. De Broglio una- 
gined all was loſt, when he pereeived the here- 
ditary prince oppoſite the Huve. The day was 
paſſed in a mutual cannonade; but, the French 
being reinforced on the morrow, it was no 
longer proper to hazard an attack. This gave 
| occaſion to the motion that the whole corps of 5 
the allies made to their right. The French un- 


derſtood their march as a retreat, and wiſhed to 
5 Hharaſs 
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| haraſs the Germans ; but they were every 


where repulſed and beaten. | 
Prince Ferdinand, by this wheel, ed the 


heights of Wangelſtedt; from which he af: 


ſumed the poſition of the Huve in the rear, 


This completely diſconcerted de Broglio ; who, 
unable any longer to maintain his poſition, was 
_ obliged to evacuate Eimbeck, and retire into 


Heſſe. With this very able manceuvre, prince 
Ferdinand concluded a campaign which was to 
him highly glorious, and the armies on both 
fides went into winter quarters. | 
By what we have related of the events of the 
campaign, prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, of 
all the allies, was the only one who terminated 


it without loſs. The Pruſſians were generally 
unfortunate in all the countries where they made 


war. Prince Henry had loſt all the mountains 
of Saxony; and was ſo preſſed, on the ground 


that remained, that it was with difficulty he 


could draw daily ſubſiſtence for his troops. The 
ſuperiority of the enemy had given the latter 
the means of occupying the moſt advantageous 


Poſts ; and there was cauſe to apprehend the 
| worſt of conſequences for the winter and the | 


approaching campaign. 
But, bad as might be the fituation of his 


royal highneſs, it by no means equalled that of 


. 1 5 5 the 
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the army of the king. The loſs of Schweidnitz 
included that of the hills and the half of Sileſia. 
His majeſty retained only the fortreſſes of Glo- 
gau, Breſlau, Brieg, Neiſs, and Coſel. He was 
maſter of the courſe of the Oder, and of the prin- 
cipalities ſituated on the oppoſite ſhore, which 
had been ravaged by the Ruſſians, at the com- 
mencement of the campaign, and from which 
ſubſiſtence no longer could be drawn; nor was 
any to be obtained from Poland, becauſe that 


fifteen thouſand Ruſſians, who had drawn a line 


on the frontiers, interdicted all paſſage. The 
army was obliged to defend its front againſt 
the Auſtrians, and its rear againſt the Ruſſians. 
The communication between Berlin and Breſlau 
was but precarious; and what rendered this 
ſituation completely deſperate was the loſs of 
Colberg. Nothing might prevent the Ruſſians 

from laying ſiege to Stettin, in the ſpring, or 
even from ſeizing on Berlin, and the whole 
electorate of Brandenbourg. The king had only 
thirty thouſand men in Sileſia; prince Henry 
was but little ſtronger; and the troops that had 
ſerved in Pomerania, againſt the Ruſſians, were 
ſo ruined that ſcarcely the ſhadow of them re- 
mained. Moſt of the provinces were invaded 
or overwhelmed ; no one knew. where recruits 
Huf. Sev, Years War, Vol. II. a. 
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might be obtained; whence horſes and ſtores 
might be drawn ; where ſubſiſtence could be 
found ; nor how ammunition might be 5 
brought to the army. 

We ſhall ſee however that che ſtate, a 
apparently, was not in reality, ruined; that in- 
duſtry re-eſtabliſhed the army; and that a fortu- 
nate accident repaired every loſs. This will 
ſerve as an example to prove how deceitful are 


appearances ; and that, in great affairs, perſe- 
verance will enable men to ſurmount en 


e peril. 


CHAP. XV. 
The Winter of 1 761 to 1762. 


Y the recital of what happened during the 
preceding campaign, we have expoſed the 
miſeries under which Pruſſia at preſent groaned, 
and thoſe by which ſhe was till further me- 
naced. In times the moſt critical, and when the 
fate of arms ſeemed to be the moſt averſe, ſtill 
were there ſome rays of hope which betokened 
reſources, though with incertitude. In the month 
of October, after the loſs of Schweidnitz, when 
| F 5 OS 
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the army of the king was at Strehlen, and the 
Ruſſians, in Pomerania, were beſieging the town 
of Colberg and the corps of the prince of Wur- 
temberg, the king received an embaſly from 
the khan of the Tartars. The ambaſſador was 
his maſter's barber. This will appear ſtrange 
to minds prejudiced concerning court ceremo- 
nials, and to thoſe who only judge of diſtant 
nations by comparing them with the manners 
of Europeans. But ſuch incidents are not un- 
common among the eaſtern people, where no- 
| bility is unknown, and where thoſe are ſup- 
poſed to be the moſt dignified who approach 
neareſt the perſon of the ſovereign, 

This barber, or this ambaſſador, preſented 
his credentials, written in a ridiculous ſtyle, 
though very different from that of the ſtyle of 
the German chancery. The object of his em- 
baſſy was to propoſe an alliance between Pruſſia 
and Tartary, and to offer an aid of ſixteen thou- 
ſand auxiliaries, for which a certain ſtipulated 
ſubſidy was to be granted. Such a propoſition 
was not to be rejected, in the preſent ſituation 
of affairs. It was not only accepted, but, fur- 
ther to gain time, the barber was ſent back 
with projects of treaties of alliance and ſubſidies. 
Preſents were heaped upon him, for himſelf and 

| bis maſter ; and he was accompanied on his re- 
Ws | My | turn 
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turn by the young von Goltz, in order to cock 
the execution of theſe engagements, and to lead 
à corps of auxiliaries into Hungary, where 
they were wiſhed to be employed to make a di- 
verſion into the ſtates of the empreſs queen. 
The ſieur Boſcamp, the king's emiſſary at Bact- 
cheſeray, was at the ſame time charged to 
exert all his aſſiduity to diſpoſe the khan to 
make an incurſion into Ruſſia; for, after hoſtili- 
ties had once been committed, the Porte would 
find itſelf under the conſtraint of ſupporting the 
khan. This was the only means of drawing 
the Turks into thoſe meaſures for which they 
had hitherto teſtified ſo much repugnance. 
Should the project ſucceed, Pomerania would 
be freed from the Ruſſians, and the electoral 
March preſerved from the . to which it 
was expoſed. 
With reſpect to the irruption of the ſixteen 
thouſand Tartats into Hungary, this muſt no 
doubt be ſupported by a corps of regular troops; 
but, as the empreſs queen muſt be obliged to 


detach twice the number, ſhe would, of - ne- 


. ceflity, enfeeble the army that, in the ſpring, 
was to oppoſe the Pruſſians. All the intelli- 
gence received at this time, from Conſtantinople, 
made a prompt concluſion of the defenſive treaty | 
, * be which the 3 _— at the 


Porte, 
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Porte, to be boped. But the Aae between 
hope and accomplihment was great. The 
vizir was a man advanced in years, no ſol- 
dier, and feared to begin a trade he did not un- 
derſtand. He particularly apprehended expoſe | 
ing a fortune already well eſtabliſhed to the ha- 
zards of war. For this reaſon, he was intimately 
connected with the mufti, that they might in 
concert counteract the violent opinions of thoſe 
who wiſhed to break with the houſe of Auſtria, 
and to repreſent to them that the truce between 
the Porte and the Imperialiſts, not having yet 
expired, might not be violated, wirhout tranſ⸗ 
greſſing the law of Mahomet. | 
- Still however, in conſequence of thoſe « con- 
tradictions to which the human mind is ſo 
liable, the Porte ſent large detachments of ja- 
niſſaries toward Hungary. The Ottoman forces, 
aſſembled in the environs of Belgrade, amount- | 
ed to a hundred and ten thouſand men. The 
baſhaws made theſe troops advance, and form 
a line on the frontiers of the provinces of the 
empreſs queen. This was much for the Porte, 
but little for Pruſſia, which ſtood in need of 
more effectual aid. However, as there were no 
hopes to be obtained in Europe, except from 
this over the king attempted by all imagina- 
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ble means, as well at Conſtantinople as at Batt. 
cheſeray, to produce vigorous reſolutions. _ 

During the winter, a new emiſlary arrived | 
from the khan at Breſlau, who confirmed all | 
the promiſes the barber had made the king 


in his maſter's name, and affured him the khan 
would aſſemble a corps of forty thouſand men, 
in the ſpring, which affirmation was verified; 


and that theſe ſhould afterward act according to 


his majeſty's deſires; which was not verified. 


We ſoon ſhall ſee that the revolutions, which 
happened in Ruſſia, made ſo ſtrong an impreſ- 


ſion on theſe eaſtern people that they delayed 


the meaſures they were on the point of taking, 
and ſuſpended all their plans. 

The emiſſary of the khan, however, was ſent 
back with preſents, as well for himſelf as for 
his maſter; for among theſe people every thing 
is purchaſed. The Tartar had ſet a price on 
his actions and ſervices; ſo much was to be paid 


him for a favourable anſwer, ſo much for aſſem- 


bling his troops, ſo much for preparing to act, 
and ſo much for a letter which he was prevailed 
upon to write to the grand ſeignior. The only 
difference, between the intereſted ſpirit of the 
Orientaliſts and that of other nations, ſeems to 
me to be that the firſt yield to this infamous 
paſſion, and diſhonour themſelves, without a 

bluſh; 
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bluſh; and that the Europeans at leaſt affect 
ſome ſhame. 

While theſe endeavours were made to raiſe 
commotions in the Eaſt, affairs were more and 
more embroiled in England. France had ſent 
de Buſſy into that kingdom, ta negotiate peace; 
but his preſence did not lull the Britiſh miniſter 
fo entirely as had been hoped by the court of 
Verſailles. Perhaps there was leſs ardour diſ- 
played in their naval armaments. The Engliſh 
nevertheleſs took the iſland and fortreſs of Belle- 
iſle, during theſe negotiations; and ſeized on 
Pondicherry in the Eaſt Indies, where they 
ruined the important eſtabliſhments poſſeſſed 
by the French Eaſt India company. Thus the 

| negotiation of de Buſſy made little progreſs at 
London. The duke de Choiſeul, that he might 
allure the Engliſh, gave Mr. Stanley the moſt 
flattering hopes, which were immediately ab- 
jured by the interpretations made by de Buſſy. 
This political ſkirmiſh continued till toward 
the end of the year 1761, when conferences 
were reſumed with greater ardour. France, 
intending to dupe England, ſaw ſhe could not 
| ſucceed. She wiſhed to ſuſtain no loſs, but to 

make a more advantageous peace than ſhe was 
intitled to by the fortune of war; and, as the 


arts of negotiation were inſufficient to effect 
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theſe purpoſes, ſhe caſt her eyes toward Spain, 
which de Choiſeul had the addreſs to engage in 
| her intereſts. This alliance might awe the Eng- 
liſh; or, ſhould it not, the affiſtance of that 
power might puſh the war with ener W | 
and ſucceſs. - 88885 

The methods dniployet by de Choiſeul to 
diſpoſe the king of 8 pain to embrace the inter- 
eſts of France would not every where have been 
equally efficacious. Theſe were contained in the 
famous project of the family compact, which, 

far from uniting the crowns, ought on the con- 
trary for ever to have prevented all treaty be- 
tween Spain and France. We ſhall content 
ourſelves with envimerating the 2 o points. 
This compact ſays— 
That the two branches of the houſe of Bour- 
ce bon were henceforward to be conſidered as one 
cc and the ſame; that the ſubjects of the two 
[6 © crowns were mutuallyto enjoy the ſame advan- 
60 tages; chat they were at all times to have but 
tone common cauſe; conſequently that the 
4. king of Spain was to declare war on England, 
e ſhould that power refuſe to redreſs certain 
60 griets, ſuch as the cutting of logwood, and 
« the piracies committed by the Engliſh priva- 
40 teers; that Spain, ' at the ſame time, ſhould 
« & attack the King * 1 and (what 1s 
ce moſt 
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< moſt extraordinary) that the two branches of 

ec the houſe of Bourbon being conſidered but 
c as the ſame, their conqueſts and their loſſes 
cc ſhould be in common; ſo that the ad- 
cc yantages of the one ſhould compenſate the 
loſſes of the other.” 

Hoy might this treaty be explained? Might 


not the French, with equal. propriety, at once 


have ſaid. to the Spaniards—** Do you make 
ec war becauſe that will be to our intereſt. We 
ce have ſuffered very conſiderable loſſes in our 
war with the Engliſh; and, as there is every 
e probability that you will make ſome con- 
4 queſts, and that you will take Portugal, you 
« will reſtore that country to its poſſeſſors, in 
cc order to oblige the Engliſh to make reſtora- 
ce tion of the provinces they have wreſted from 
« us, and which we ourſelves are unable to 
ic recover?” | | 

And why attack the king! of Pw N who 

had offended no power, and on whoſe kingdom 
neither France nor Spain had any claims? It 
was to ruin the lucrative commerce that Eng- 
land maintained with Portugal, which induced 
France to commit this act. She was beſide 
perſuaded the Engliſh would reſtore the greateſt 
part of their conqueſts, that the king of Portu- 
gal might be reinſtated in his kingdom. But 
„ . is 
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is that a reaſon for attacking a ſovereign who 
gives no legitimate cauſe of attack? How vain, 
how inſignificant, is the ſtudy of the law of na- 
tions! In fine the treaty, fantaſtical as it Was, Was 
ſigned by the two crowns, 
Of this France immediately made WY 15 : 
de Buſty had orders to demand, in the name of 
the king of Spain, reſtirution of ſome ſhips 
which the Engliſh had taken from that power; 
and particularly that they ſhould forbear to cut 
logwood. This propoſition was the apple of 
difcord, which totally divided the Britiſh mini- 
ſtry. Two men were at that time at the head 
of government, different in character and op- 
poſite in all things. The one was Pitt, who 
had an elevated mind, capacious and grand in 
his projects, firm in their execution, and inflex- 
ible in his opinions, becauſe he believed them 
advantageous to his country, which he loved. 
The other was Bute, who had been the go- 
vernor of the king. Rather ambitious than able, 
he wiſhed to rule under the ſhadow of ſovereign 
authority. With him it was a principle that a 
ſtateſman's web of honour ought to be of a 
. coarſe texture. He ſuppoſed that, by procur- 
ing peace for his nation, he ſhould himſelf be- 
come the nation's idol. He deceived himſelf, 


11 was held in deteſtation. 
Theſe 
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| Theſe two Engliſhmen beheld the propoſal 
of Spain with very different eyes. Pitt, con- 
vinced ſhe was defirous of war, and conſequently 
that war was inevitable, wiſhed to take her un- 
provided. For the preparations of the Spani- 
ards were not yet completed; and it was his 
opinion hoſtilities ſnould be begun, ſince the 
queſtion related to fighting, and not to nego- 
tiating. Bute, fearing an increaſe of enemies 
would but render peace more difficult of con- 
cluſion, remonſtrated that, ſhould his adverſary's 
advice be followed, the government would be 
burthened by exorbitant expences, and new dan- 
gers would be incurred, the concluſion of which 
might not be foreſeen; adding that he oppoſed 


the opinion of Pitt more eſpecially becauſe that, 


under preſent circumſtances, it was more eaſy 
for England to negotiate, at Madrid, than to 
find new funds, for the continuance of the war, 
at London, | 
The opinion of Bute prevailed, in the coun- 
_ ci], over that of his antagoniſt, This Pitt re- 
ſented ſo highly that, full of indignation,. he 
gave up all his poſts; and his example. was 
ſoon after followed by the dukes of Newcaſtle 
and Devonſhire, who likewiſe went out of office. 
Bute profited by their ſpoils, afſumed the place. 
- which beſt pleaſed himſelf, and formed a new 
admini- 
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| adminiſtration compoſed of lords Hallifax, Egre- 
mont, and Grenville; who were named the 
triumvirate, but of whom Bute was the ſoul. 
Events ſoon after proved that Pitt had judged 
of the intentions of Spain like a ſtateſman; for 
| Bute loſt his time in negotiating, yet was oblig- 
ed to have recourſe to arms, and to aſſiſt the king 
of Portugal with Engliſh troops. For the ad- 
vantages which the Britiſh fleets gained by ſea 
the nation was indebted to Pitt,. the expeditions 
of which had been planned during his admini- 
ſtration. Scarcely was lord Bute in office before 
the coldneſs that began to take place between 
Pruſſia and England conſiderably increaſed. 
Bute refuſed the ſubſidies which the Engliſh till 
then had paid the king, by which he flattered 
- himſelf this prince would be reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of conſenting to thoſe ' propoſitions of 
peace which the Britiſh miniſtry ſhould think 
proper to preſcribe. He imagined that money 
accompliſhes every thing, and chat there was 
no money out of England. W 
But what is this world! What are the pro- 
1585 of man! — The empreſs of Ruſſia died. 
Her death deceived all the politicians of Eu- 
rope, and overthrew an infinite number of plans, 
carefully arranged and laboriouſſy combined. 
= 1 whoſe n. hed been infirm for 
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ſome years, was ſuddenly carried off, by a ſpitz 
ting of blood, on the 8th of January 1762. 
After her death the crown devolved to the grand 
duke her nephew, who reigned under the name 
of Peter III. The king had cultivated the friend - 
ſhip of this prince, at the time that he was only 
duke of Holſtein; and, in conſequence of a 
| ſenſibility, uncommon among men, and ſtill 
more among ſovereigns, he preſerved a grateful 
heart. Of this he had given proofs during the 
war. It was lie who moſt contributed to the 
retreat of marſhal Apraxin, in the year 1757, 
when, after having beaten marſhal Lehwald, 
he retreated into Poland. During all theſe 
troubles he had even abſtained from going to 
the council, in which he had a ſeat, that he 
might not participate in the meaſures which the 
_ empreſs took againſt Prufiia, and which he diſ- 
N 1 

The king wrote a letter of nm on 
his acceſſion to the throne, in which, without 
_ diſguiſe, he teſtified the deſire he had to live in 
harmony with him, and the eſteem in which he 
ſhould ever hold his perſon. - Mr. Keith, the 
_ Engliſh ambaſſador at the court of Ruſſia, de- 
layed not to inform the king of the hopes which 
he might well entertain, concerning the kind 
intentions of this new monarch. Soon after 
2  Goudovitz, 
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fect union with the emperor. 
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Goudowitz, the favourite of the emperor, was 


ſent into Germany, under pretence of compli- 


menting his brother-in-law, the prince of Zerbſt; 
but his ſecret inſtructions were to take Breſlau 
in his return, where the king had fixed his 
quarters, and to affure him of the ſentiments of 
eſteem and friendſhip that were entertained by 
the emperor. The opportunity was too fortu- 
nate to be miſſed, The king explained him- 
ſelf with cordiality to Goudowitz, and eaſily 
proved to him there was no real ſubject of war 
between the two crowns; that the preſent trou- 
bles were only the conſequences of the arts of 


the court of Vienna, which did but labour for 
its proper intereſts ; and that nothing was more 
eaſy than to re-eſtabliſh harmony by a ſolid 
peace. He added at the ſame time, as if by 


accident, that he promiſed himſelf, from the 
equity of the emperor, no condition contrary 
to the glory of the ſovereign would be exacted; 


for to ſuch the king never could ſubſcribe, As 


the conjuncture was favourable to ſecure what- 
ever might be obtained from the good diſpo- 
fition of the emperor, the king ſaid, as if it had 
eſcaped him, that, far from preſerving the leaſt 
reſentment of the paſt, there was nothing he 
more eagerly deſired than to form the moſt per- 


This 
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This declaration was accompanied by a letter 
| to the emperor, conceived in nearly the ſame 
terms; that he might add the more force to 
what ſhould be related by Goudowitz, concern- 
ing the ſentiments of the king in his favour, 
| Scarcely was Goudowitz departed for Peterſ- 
burg before he was followed by Goltz, in qua- 
lity of envoy extraordinary, to compliment the 


© emperor on his acceſſion to the throne; and eſ- 


pecially to preſs the negotiation of peace, and 
baten its concluſion, previous to the opening of Ip 
the campaign. | 

Still might apprehenſions be entertained. 
For, on what foundation could it be ſuppoſed 
that the negotiation at Peterſburg would take a 
happy turn? The courts of Verſailles and Vi- 
enna had guarantied the kingdom of Pruffia to 
the deceaſed empreſs: of this the Ruſſians were 
in peaceable poſſeſſion. Would a young mo- 
narch on his aſcending the throne relinquiſh 
conqueſt, guarantied by his allies? Would he 
not be reſtrained by that luſtre which intereſt, 
or the glory of acquiſition, ſheds over a crown 
newly acquired? For whom? Wherefore? What 
motive ſhould he have to make ſuch a renun- 
ciation ? 

All theſe action difficult. to reſolve, 


filled every mind with incertitude, concerning 
| | the 
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| the future. The event was more e fortunate 
than might be hoped. So difficult is it to unra- 
vel ſecondary cauſes, and to underſtand the dif- 
ferent motives that actuate the will of man Peter 
III. happened to poſſeſs an excellent heart, and 
ſentiments more noble and more elevated than 
are uſually found among ſovereigns. Complying 
with every wiſh of the king, he even went further 
than might have been expected, and recalled 
| Czernichef with his corps from the Auſtrian army 

of his own proper motion. He exacted no 
ceſſion whatever from the king, although he 
was ſo authoriſ ed to exact, without riſk. He 
haſt ened the negotiation for peace, and in return 
only aſked the friendſhip and alliance of the 
king. A proceeding ſo uncommon, ſo gene- 
rows, ſo noble, not only ought to be tranſmit- 
tecl to poſterity, but to be written in letters of 
gold, in the cabinets of kings. 85 

The views of the emperor, at that time, 
were particularly extended to Denmark. He 
felt the wrongs her kings had done his anceſ- 
tors; he had beſide acts of perſonal injuſtice to 
revenge; for, during the life of the empreſs 
Elizabeth, the Danes had ſeveral times attempt- 
ed to deſpoil him of that part of Holſtein which 
he fill poſſeſſed, and which he continually op- 


poſed with fortitude. His mind being embit- 
| tered 
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tered by f ſo many offences, he meditated ample 
vengeance ; and, while he terminated the war 
with Pruſſia, it was but chat war might re- 
commence, with Increaſing vigour, againſt Den- 
mark, 

The king did not act wich the emperor as 
between ſovereign and ſovereign „but with 
that cordiality which friendſhip requires, and 
in which the charms of friendſhip conſiſt. The 
virtues of Peter III. formed an exception to 
political rules, and of theſe virtues he deſerved 


a return. The king endeavoured to anticipate 


his deſires, in every thing that could give him 
pleaſure; and, as he appeared to wiſh to ſee the 


cdunt von Schwerin, aide de camp to the king, 


who, having been taken by the Ruſſians at the 
battle of Zorndorf, had fortunately merited 


his favour, the count immediately undertook 
this journey; and did not a little contribute, 
during his abode in Ruſſia, to the concluſion of 


the treaties of peace and alliance. 
Lord Bute, who, in contempt for other 


nations, was ignorant of what paſſed in Europe, 
and ſtill more of the manner of thinking of the | 
new emperor of Ruſſia, full of the ideas of ge- 
neral peace, which he was determined ſhould be 
accompliſhed, charged prince- Gallitzin, the 4 


| Ruſſian am baſſador at London, , to inform his 
| 8 court 
Hf. Sew, Years War, Vol. II. 
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1 þ rein 
ö egurt "ON whatever ceſſions the emperor ſhould 
 exatt, from Pruflia, England would take care 
he ſhould obtain, provided he was not too 
much in haſte, and ſhould continue to keep the 
= king of Pruſſia in check, by permitting, the 
| corps of Czernichef to remain with the Avuftrians, 
Offended by ſuch propoſitions, the emperor. 
anſwered as if he, himſelf had been a Pruſſian 
miniſter, and ſent a” copy of the diſpatches of 
prince Gallitzin to the king, that he might 
know how fully he was betrayed by England. 
Nor was this the ſole perfidy. of which the 
Engliſh miniſter was guilty t to the King. Not 
ſatisfied with attempting to injure the affairs of 
Priiffia at Peterſburg, Bute, at the ſame time, 
riegotiated af the court of Vienna, and wiſhed to 
make peace with the houſe of Auſtria, unknown 
to the king. Liberal of the Pruſſian provinces, 
facrificing without ſcruple the intereſts of the 
| king, he offered {poils to the empreſs oer, 
a if fuch hag been at his diſpoſal. e e 
Chance on this occaſion was more Gervicetbie* 
| to the king than the moſt ſubtle art could have 
en. <Cobtit Katunitmifunderfiood f theſe e over- 
rife, ; Tulpected' that it was the i intention of the 
Englim to ſo "diſcord betiveen the courts of Yi 
15 ena hid Verſailles; and replied'to ioid Bite wi with 
GEM utly e "An Acre 5 
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He diſdainfully rejected propoſitions which he 
believed to be deceitful, adding that the em- 
preſs queen was. ſufficiently puiſſant to enforce. 
her own pretenſions; and that ſhe would act 
contraty to her perſonal dignity by accepting 
peace on any terms, ſhould England be the 
mediatrix. Thus did the project become abor- 
tive, to the ſhame of him by whom it had been 
conceived. Notwithſtanding ſo many fortunate 
events, and ſo many intrigues diſcovered, the 
king was not exempt from ftar. Letters from 
Peterſburg made him tremble for the perſon of 
the emperor. They all announced that the 
ſeeds of conſpiracy were ready to burſt forth. 
The perſons ſuſpected of being parties in the plot 

were the leaſt guilty; its true authors worked in 
the dark, and carefully concealed themſelves 

from the public view. Scarcely was the empe- 
ror ſeated on the throne before he made conti- 

' noal innovations on the government. He ap- 
propriated to himſelf the lands of the clergy, 

according to the project of Peter I.; ; but was far 
from being as firm on the throne, or as much 
reſpected by the nation, as this his predeceſſor | 
had been. The clergy were the more power-- 
ful in that empire becauſe that the people were 
rude, and grovelling 1 in the moſt profound igno- 

rance. 'T 0 attack theſe Archimandrites, theſe” 
| $4 .::: pPopes, 


$.4 2.2 


Fara than to his opinions. The Aer 
ſhould no doubt have waited a proper time for 
this reform, and even then ought to have 
touched with a delicate hand. Excluſive of 
clerical grievances, he was accuſed. of keeping 
the guards, Ifmailof and Preobrazinſky, under 
too ſevere diſcipline, and of wiſhing to make 
war on Denmark, which was very repugnant to 
the Ruſſians; ſince they openly averred it 
was a. war in which the nation was not inte- 
reſted, Ill-meaning people propagated theſe 
complaints i in public, to render the perſon of the 
emperor odious. Friendſhip, gratitude, and the 
eſteem in which the king held the excellent 
qualities « of Peter III. induced the former to 
write to him concerning this perilous ſituation 
of affairs. The correſ pondence was to be ma- 
naged with chat extreme delicacy ſoyereigns re- 
quire, v who uſually wiſh i it ſhould be believed their 
authority Is undoubted ; and, with reſpect to 
| Denmark, it was neceſſary the king ſhould ex- 
plain himſelf with infinite reſerve, That he 
might diſſuade the emperor from immediately 
entering into war with the Danes, the king ex- 
plained all the reaſons which ſhould induce him 
0 defer that enterpriſe to the following year. 
He 
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He particularly inſiſted on the neceſſity that there 
was for the emperor | to be crowned at Maſcow, 
before he ſhould leave his ſtates, and engage in 
4 foreign war; that, by this ceremony, bis 
perſon might be rendered more inviolable i in 
the eyes of the nation, agreeable to the example 
of his predeceſſors. He next mentioned the 
revolutions that had happened i in Ruſſia during 
che abſence of Peter I. but he touched lightly 
on that ſubject ; and concluded by conjuring 
the em peror, in the moſt affectionate manner, 
not to neglect precautions eſſentially neceſſary 
for his perſonal ſafety; ; proteſting that the ſin- 
cere intereſt he took in his preſervation was his 

ſole motive for writing. 
His letter made little impreſſion on the em- 
ä peror, who replied “My glory requires 1 
* ſhould obtain juſtice of the Danes, for all 
18 the outrages they have committed againſt me, 
1 and more eſpecially againſt my anceſtors. It 
F never ſhall be ſaid that the Ruſſians make war 
ce in my behalf, and that I am not perſonally at 
their head, The ceremony of coronation is too 
ce expenſive; the money will be better employed 
Fc againſt the Danes, With reſpect to the inte- 
tc reſt which yau take in my preſervation, let me 
wh intreat you not to have any apprehenſions. 
a The” ſoldiers call me their father; and ſay 
0 they would rather be governed by a man than 
. S 3 8 
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"« a woman. 4 walk unattended | in the fireets 
6 of Peterſbi durg had any one wiſhed t to do mo 
2 66 an injury, he would long ere this have 
1 executed his intentions. But I do 60d" to all 
ec the world, and I confide myſelf ſolely to the 
WL protection of God, under whoſe 1 8 oh 
et have nothing to fear.“ | 

© This anſwer did not prevent the king from 
1 5 continuing his endeavours to inform the em- 
peror of the threatening dangers. Goltz and 
Schwerin received orders to ſpeak on this topic, 

in the familiar converſations they had with the 
monarch. It was in vain they repeated that, 
in a country where the manners are in a ſtate ſo 
rude as are thoſe of Ruſſia, a monarch cannot 
take ſufficient precautions f for his perſonal ſafetſ. 
; He replied, at laſt, « You are my friends; 
ce never mention the ſubject | more; it is a hate- 
t ful one.” Silence was impoſed, and the poor 
emperor was obliged to be abandoned to that 
| ſecurity which Frag his deftrudtion. | 


** 


7 


G Et, fi fara Dem, 6 mens non n lava fuilſet, 
15 Impulerat ferro Argolicas | fœdare latebras: | 
255 Trojaque 1 nunc  tares, Are 7 arx alta maneres, 


And had not heaven the fall of Troy defigntd,. 
Or had not men been fated to be blind, 


Enough v was ſaid, and done, t! inspire a better nd. 
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'T heſe things did not prevent the negotiations ; 
« peace and alliance from proceeding with all 
diſpatch. At the beginning of June, the emperot 5 
ſent count Schwerin to the King, with a treaty 


ſigned, and an order to count Czernichef, who 


was at Glatz, to march immediately, and} Join the 
army of the king; and, in conjunction with 


him, to make war on the Auſtrians. The 
Swedes, after this reverſe of ſyſtem, finding 
chemſelves deprived of their greateſt ſupport, 
vere obliged to make peace from the dread of 

the evil which might happen, ſhould they longer 


delay. The king received a formal letter from 1 


the queen, his ſiſter, dictated by the ſenate at 


Stockholm, , to which he replied according to 


her wiſhes, X and. expreſſed t the pleaſure he felt at 
ſeeing an end to a war between relations ſo dear; 
adding that his friendſhip for the queen, his 
ſiſter, induced him to forget the irregular and 
ſtrange proceedings of the Swediſh nation, and 
to diſcard all reſentment ; that, though he made 
peace, it was only out of refpe& to her, and on 
condition that all things ſhould' be reſtored ex- 


actly to the ſtate in which they were, before the 


| commencement of theſe troubles. The Swedes, 
goaded by fear, haſtily terminated the negoti- 


ation. The plenipotentiaries of the two courts 


aſſembled at Hamburg, and the preliminaries 
were "bgned before the end of J wy 


84 The... 
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1 be emperor of Ruſſia warmly purſued bis 


| project againſt Denmark ; however, that he 


might preſerve all the formalities of juſtice, 


in this rupture, and that it might appear that 


the obſtinacy of the Danes had obliged him to 


break with them, he propoſed to aſſemble a 


congreſs at Berlin, where the miniſters of the 
two powers might endeavour to accommodate _ 


their diſputes, under the mediation of Pruſſia. 


The plenipotentiary of the emperor, Saldern, was 
ordered to demand reſtitution of all Holſtein 
from Denmark, as it had anciently appertained 
to the progenitors of his Imperial majeſty. 


Peter III. was perſuaded the Danes never would 


conſent to conditions ſo diſgraceful; and this 


vas the pretence he wiſhed for that he might de- 


clare war. An army of ſixty thouſand Ruſſians, 
which was to be joined by ſix thouſand Pruſſians, 
was deſtined for this expedition. The king of 
Denmark, who ſaw the ſtorm ready to deſcend, 
had given the command of his forces to an 
officer of reputation, M. ge St. Germain, who 


had lately quitted the ſervice of France, on ſome 


cauſe of diſcontent given him by the maiſhal 
de Broglio. St. Germain found himſelf at the 
head of an undiſciplined army, in want of general 
officers capable of commanding, engineers, 
gunners, magazines, in a word, in want of every 
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thing. All theſe wants he himſelf ſupplieds 
As the military cheſt was ill provided, he ob- 
liged the city of Hamburg to pay a ranſom, 
- which ſupplied the ſums of which he had need, 
The Daniſh miniſtry excuſed this ſtrange pro- 
cedure by the law of neceſſity. St. Germain 
afterward. approached Lubeck, on which he in- 
tended to ſeize, whenever war ſhould be des 
clared ; and, that he might remove the ſeat of 
war from the frontiers of his ſovereign, he ad- 
vanced into Mecklenbourg, with a part of his 
troops, and encamped between marſhes and 
ponds, in an advantageous poſt, where probably 
he might, for a time, have diſputed, the entrance 
of the Ruſſians into Holſtein. Here we ſhall 
leave him, in the midſt of theſe preparations of 
which it would be ſuperfluous to make any fur- 
ther mention, becauſe that the war which Den- 
mark had ſo much cauſe to dread never took 
place. A new revolution ſoon changed the al 
pet « of affairs at Peterſburg. 
Of all the European powers, the court of 
Vienna was thrown into the greateſt conſternation, 
by the events which had lately happened in Ruſ. 
ſia. The empreſs queen had never had more ele- 
vated hopes than at the cloſe of the laſt cam- 
paign. Every thing preſaged the ſubjugation of 


Brofſiag the colt af Sileſia, and the accom- 
3 | 
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pliſhment of all her projects. 80 ſtrong v was 
er. ion, and her ſecurity f ſo entire, that, 
gining the might conclude. the war with a 
rt of her troops, ſhe was guilty of ill-timed 

_ economy, by commanding twenty thouſand | 
— to be diſbanded. The empreſs of Ruſſia 
: the «Mat under Czernichef ſoon after 
f the army of Laudon, to retire into 
Poland. The court of Vienna would then; 
but too late, have again aſſembled the twenty 
thouſand men that had been diſbanded, but who 
| 1 and whom there was not time to 
Fo this ſucceeded the news of peace 
| erbse Ruſſia and Pruſſia; preſently 
that of a treaty of alliance ſigned between the 
two crowns ; next the junction of the Ruffians, 
under Czernichef, with the army of the king; 
and, to crown this reverſe of fortune, an epide- 


mie malady made great ravages in the army of 


Laudon. It was à kind of leproſy, the progreſs 
of which was ſo rapid that i it e 18 camp, : 
and peopled his hoſpitals. | ; | | 
. making an abſtract of theſe events, we 

f ſhall find twenty thouſand men diſmiſſed by the 
Auſtrians; twenty thouſand Ruſſians ſubtracted; 
and the ſame twenty thouſand Ruſſians added to 
the army of the king. The difference of the 
reſult will be ſixty thouſand men in favour of 
ae 4 Pruſſia. 
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Pruſſia. Had the king ſucceſſively gained three 


7 grand battles, they would not have procured him 2 


ſuperior advantages. 


The death of the 8 of Ruſſia, and the 
new combinations of politics which this pro- 

duced in Europe, made a very different im- 

preſſion upon the Porte. Revolutions ſo prompt, 


and hatred ſo bitter between ſtates, which 
ſuddenly changed into the cloſeſt connections 
between their ſovereigns, appeared inconceivable 
to oriental politics, and filled the Turks with 
aſtoniſhiment and diſtruſt. It muſt be confeſſed 
they had ſome reaſon for their ſurpriſe. After 
having been importuned by the preſſing ſolici- 
tations of the Pruſſian ambaſſador to break with 


KR uſſia, this ambaſſador ſuddenly changes his 


language, tenders the good offices of the king 

his maſter to appeaſe certain diſputes, relative 
to the limits of the empires, with the court of 
Peterſburg, and perſiſted only in inciting them 


to break the truce which they ſtill kept with 
the empreſs queen. This gave occaſion to the 


Turks thus to reaſon. Pruſſia certainly is the 


moſt inconſtant and fickle nation on earth : yeſ- 


terday they wiſhed to embroil us with Ruſſia; to- 


day they endeavour to effect an accommodation; 


and, though they now incite us to declare war 


n againſt the queen of Hungary, who can ſay chat 
NT 3 ” OY | in 
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in fix months time they ſhall nor 3 I | 
with her, as they are at preſent with the Ruffians? | 
Let us beware how we enter too baſtily i into the 
meaſures they propoſe, leſt our compliance ſhould 
render us the ſport of their inconſtancy, 380 the 


ſcorn of the European nations. 


T heir reflections did not end here ; ; and as 
they had conceived ſome. umbrage at the al- 


liance which the king had concluded with 


Ruſſia, to diſpel theſe ſuſpicions, his majeſty, by 
his interpoſition , effected a termination of the 


differences which ſubſiſted, between the khan 


of the Tartars and the Ruſſians, relative to the 
fort of St Ann. He further prevailed on the 


_ emperor Peter III. to declare; by his ambaflador 


at Conſtantinople, that he would in no manner 
interfere i in any diſputes which the Porte might 
have with the houſe of Auſtria; and that, ſhould 


the Turks declare war againſt che empreſs queen, 


the latter ſhould receive no ſuccour on his part. 
This formal declaration produced a great effect 
on the Turks N and on the grand Seignior himſelf; 
ho, according 10 all appearances, would have 
acted, deciſively, had not new revolutions, which 
we ſhall relate in their proper order, renewed 
the Ty uncertainty, and awakened their diffidence. 

The, ſummary of the events we have related 


ill preſent. o our view Pau In the, brink of 
i | ruin, 
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ruin, at the end of the laft « campaign; paſt reco- 
very, in the judgment of all politicians „ yet one 
woman only dies, and the nation revives ; ; hay is 


ones , ſaved France i in the war of the ſuc- 
ceſſion. What dependance may be placed on 
human affairs, if the verieſt trifles can influence, 


can change, the fate of empires? Such are the 


ſports of fortune, who, laughing at the vain. 
prudence of mortals, of ſome excites the hopes, 
and of others pulls down the high- raiſed ex. 
pectations. 


HA . XVI. 


. * 4 


B ©, 4.454: 


HE preceding campaign, as we hare, 
ſhewn, had been generally deſtructiye to 


the Pruffian arms. Prince Henry had loſt the. ; 
mountains of Saxony; ; the prince of Wurtem- 


berg the town of Colberg; and the king that. 


of Schweidnitz. The poſition of the Pruflian. 
troops in Sileſia was precarious. A bad in- 
trench- 


. 33 re carpe of 1762. 140 
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trenchment, at the ſuburb of Breſlau, 4 which F 


might contain twelve battalions, conſtituted 


2 principal defence. . They had two poſts 
of information, to guard chem againſt ſurpriſe | 
from the enemy; the one at Canth, under the | 
command of Dallwich; the other at Rothen- 


'firben, under that of Prittwitz. Wied occupied. | 


the environs of Grotkau, whence he had de- 


tached Möring to Strehlen. Möring recon· 
noitred toward Frankenſtein, Prittwitz toward 


Reichenbach, and Dallwich toward che bill of 
Zobten , and of the Pitſchenberg. Gl gau was ? 
covered by fix battalions, under ewig nd. 
Thadden occupied Guben (February 5th) and 
with the cavalry of Schmettau formed a line as 
far as Lubben, by which he guarded the com- 
munication of Berlin, whence the army drew 


its proviſions. 

The Auſtrian line began at Jzgerndorf, 
whence it extended to Neuſtadt, Weidenau, 
Johanneſberg, Wartha, Silberberg, Böckendorf, 
the hill of Zobten, Striegau, and Hohenfried- 
berg. The main body of their infantry was - 


cantoned among the mountains, and the quar- 


ters of the Ruſſians were in the county of Glatz. 
Some incurſions happened during winter, but 
not of any conſequence. | Colonel Altone (the : 
36th) who Pd the winter at Reichenbach, 

* A attempted. 
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attempted to ſurpriſe the quarters of Prittwitz, 2 
at Rothenſirben, . Of this the latter e intl 0 


by which: the Auftrias a was to wats X'S bea him, | 
and took a hundred men. e 
* :. The revolution of Ruffa, os the rs 
diſpoſitions of Peter III. occaſioned the ſepara- 
tion of Czernichef and the Imperial army. 
| (March the 21ſt) This general quitted the 
county of Glatz, paſſed the Oder, at Auras, 
and returned into Poland. The ſame revolu- 
tion gave place to the negotiations for peace 
wich Sweden; and, as the fortunate iſſue of this 
Was foreſeen 5 the king was enabled to recal all 
the troops he had employed againſt that power. 
Belling, with twenty ſquadrons, and Billerbeck, 5 
with fix battalions, . were deſtined to reinforce 
the army of Saxony. The princes of Bevern 
and Wurtemberg, and general Werner, re- 
5 ceived orders to join the army of Sileſia, as ſoon 
as e n N them to quit 
Pomerania. 5 
The king RISER to open the 2 Fa 
a diyerſion into Hun gary; according to which 
project Werner was to join the Tartars, toward 
Buda, and; ſupport che incurſions they ſhould | 
make in theſe; countries, and inte. Auftria itſelf. 
Thus would the eee the King in Sileſia 
1 | RE 
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be facilitated, where he had to recover Schweids 
nitz; and, the ſiege over, he might reinforce 
the army of prince Henry, that ory ue 
might be made to retake Dreſden. 
Theſe intentions were afterward changed, bes 
cauſe of the treaty of alliance that was concluded 
with Ruſſia. From the 15th of March it was 
meant to affemble the various corps that were 
to compoſe the army. To this effect Schen- 
kendorf quitted Saxony (April) and relieved 
Schmettau and Thadden at Guben. He was 
followed by the corps of Platen, which at that 
time was under the command of Krockow, All 
theſe detachments arrived fucceffively at Breſlau; 
that is to ſay Schmettau, Thadden, and Zeunert, 
on the 15th of April; Krockow, with twenty- 
five battalions and thirty-five ſquadrons, on the 
6th of May; and Loſſow, who had covered 
Upper Silefia againſt the Coffacks, with his 
huſſars and troops of Boſhia, relieved Dallwich 
at Canth: the prince of Wurtemberg joined 
the army, on the 12th of May, with 1 but. 
talions and ſix ſquadrons. 1 | 
It will no doubt appear furprfng chat the 
Auſtriaus mould, with {6 much phlegm, ſuffer 
the junction of all theſe Pruſſian corps, without 
the leaſt let or hindrance. But their confter- 
nation and diſoouragement was -excefſive ; 15 


ws 2 well 
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well "becauſe of the departure of the Ruſſians, 
on whom they had greatly depended, as of the 
reduction of the army, made by the court of 
Vienna, ſo very mal a- propos, during the winter. 

The leproſy we have mentioned likewiſe diſ- 
abled half their regiments. The officers gave 
every thing over as loſt. The command of the 
army of Sileſia had beſide been conferred on 

marſhal Daun; and Laudon, finding himſelf 
on the point of reſigning his ſtaff, ſhewed no 
eagerneſs in labouring for his ſucceſſor, nor in 
riſking his fame for a man whom, in his heart, 
he deteſted. Theſe different reaſons attentively 
conſidered, it will be found leſs ſurpriſing that 
the king was ſuffered to reunite his forces with 
ſo little oppoſition on the part of the enemy. 
While the army aſſembled in the vicinity of 

Breſlau, the emperor of Ruſſia ſent to inform 
che king that he had given orders to Czernichef 
to quit Thorn, and to march into Sileſia to join 
the Pruſſian forces. This happy incident, which 
had ſo great an influence on the plan of the 
campaign, occaſioned it in part to be changed. 
It was determined that a large body ſhould 
aſſemble at Coſel, either to join the Tartars in 
Hungary, ſhould they come thither, or to diſ- 
turb the frontiers of Moravia, to which Daun 

. T, ee + Might, 
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might be obliged to ſend large detachments, 
This was an eſſential point to obtain the pro. 
poſed end; for, with eighty thouſand men, the 
marſhal might ſo exactly garniſh the hills, and 
the poſt of Kunzendorf, that it would have been 
impoſſible either to attack or turn him. Seventy 

thouſand men were actually under his command, 

diſtributed to that effect; ten thouſand were in 

"garriſon at Schweidnitz, and eight thouſand 
deſtined to garniſh the paſſes of Silberberg and 
Wartha. It was therefore requiſite to deprive 
him of fifteen thouſand more, for. the greater 
certitude, and to be able to turn all the poſts he 
might aſſume in the mountains; conſequently 
to be able to make a fortunate and glorious 
campaign. { _ 
The army of the king amounted to ty x 
thouſand. Czernichef brought him twenty 
thouſand Ruſſians; and thus he might detach 
the latter number into Upper Sileſia, and ſtill 
remain ſuperior to the Imperialiſts. Every 
mancuvre, which the king ſhould project for 
this campaign, muſt tend to turn the enemy in 
his poſts; and his utmoſt attention muſt be. to 
effect this without his knowledge. Such con- 
duct being eſſentially neceſſary, the detachments 
of cavalry were ſtrengthened that they might be 
ſuperior to thoſe of the wann and, by fre- 
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quently beating them, might intimidate and 
prevent them from adventuring on reconnoitring 
parties, or paſſing beyond their grand guards. 

It was on the 12th of May that marſhal Daun 


arrived in Sileſia. Scarcely had he taken the 


command of the army before he cauſed it to 
encamp. He ſupported his right on the hill of 
Zobten; his line inclined toward Domanz; 
and he poſted Ellerichhauſen at the Pitſchen- 
berg, to which his left extended. The' king, 
not thinking proper to encamp with his army 
in the preſence of the enemy, narrowed the 
cantonments of his troops, on the banks of the 
Lohe, and eſtabliſhed his head quarters at Bet- 
tlern. Twelve battalions and twenty ſquadrons 
occupied the intrenchments of Breſlau. Reitz- 
enſtein was detached with fifteen hundred horſe 
to Neumarck, to cover the road of Glogau, and 
to obſerve the vicinage of Striegau and Jauer. 
The corps at Canth, under Loſſow, was ſo 
ſtrengthened that, beſide a thouſand of the Cour- 
bière volunteers, it amounted to five thouſand 
four hundred horſe. That under Lentulus and 
Prittwitz, which encamped on the Ohlau, not 
far from Borau, amounted to four thouſand five 
hundred horſe, and a thouſand volunteers. 
This poſition of the Pruſſian army may ap- 
pear hazardous to thoſe who ſhall only examine 
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it ſuperficially; but ſo it was not in effect. For 
theſe heavy detachments of cavalry, advan- 
cing toward the enemy, formed a kind of cir- 
cumvallation round the Imperial army; the 
poſts of the Pruſſians were ſo near to this army 
that none of their motions could eſcape the 
knowledge of the king. Marſhal Daun had 
beſide two marches to make before he could 
arrive at the Lohe; and the king only required 
ſix hours to aſſemble his army. What indeed 
might the project be that the Auſtrians could 
form? What attack might they meditate? There 
was no poſition taken. The king was at liberty 
to form his army on chis or on that fide the 
Lohe; and he might fall unexpectedly on the 
eamp of the enemy, at the moment he ſhould 
be leaſt expected. To this we may add, the 
Auſtrians feared the plain: They knew that, 
_ , ſhould they venture to deſcend, the return to 
te hills might become difficult, ſo that, in 
effect, the nen army was at ce and in 
-1 afety.'. | 
(The 2oth) During theſe contaretients:! it was 
that Schwerin returned from Peterſburg, with 
the treaties of peace and alliance concluded 
with Ruſſia, Peace was ſolemnly proclaimed, 
and there was no myſtery made of the alliance 
.to.the Auſtrians, The king, however retarded 
the 
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che operations of the grand army, till the arrival 
of Czernichef; but that did not prevent him 
filing his troops off toward Upper Sileſia. 
Werner already was at Coſel, with above ten 
thouſand men. He was informed of the. plan 
laid to draw the Imperial forces into Upper 
Sileſia, and to inſpire the enemy with inquie- 
tude. He approached Ratibor, whence he 
ordered Hordt to advance to Teſchen, with 
twelve hundred men. The latter took a de- 
tachment of a captain and ſixty men, and dif- 
perſed his e as far as the e of the 
Jablunka. 


No ſooner was Daun informed of this incur- 


ſion than, that he might oppoſe the enterpriſes 

of the Pruſſians, he ordered Beck to march, 
who advanced as far as Ratibor. This was ex- 
actly correſpondent to the wiſhes of the king. EE 
Werner immediately withdrew his troops be- 
yond the Oder, (June the 6th) and returned 
to Coſel. About this time the prince of Bevern' 
arrived at Breſlau, and brought with him four 
battalions and a thouſand provincial huſſars. 
The huſſars of Möring and ten fquadrons of 
dragoons (the 2 1ſt) were added to his infantry, 
and with theſe he departed for Coſel, where he 
allembled his ſmall corys. 
"TY detachments ſent into. Upper: Sileſia did 
1 not 
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not prevent the cavalry of the king Gn be · 8 
ginning to gain an aſcendency over that of the 
enemy. Prittwitz (the 11th) ſurpriſed an Au- 
ſtrian detachment, near Panthenau, at the Jo- 
= hanneſberg, and took a hundred men. | Reitz« 
4 enſtein (the 14th) who was at Neumarck, 
5 beat general Gurcy, who attempted to ſurpriſe 
him, and took. chews: officers and ſeventy dra- 
goons. Soon after the thouſand provincial 
huſſars, brought by the prince of Bevern, that 
were poſted before Neiſs at Heyderſdorf, were 
| attack ed by Draſkowitz; who, being at Patſch- 
kau, and there receiving information of their 
arrival, attempted a ſurpriſe. The execution 
did not correſpond with his hopes; his detach- 
ment was ill treated, and he was himſelf taken 
priſoner, with a hundred and ſeventy of his 
men, as well dragoons as huſſars. Theſe acci- 
dents following each other began to render the 
Imperial eavalry ee, and it den be- 
came timid, | 
The van- guard . Coomicheſ confiſted of. 
two thouſand Coſſacks, and it joined the army 
of the king ſome days ſooner than the Ruſſians, 
The king divided theſe two pulks between ge- 
nerals Loſſow and Reitzenſtein. The latter 
advanced from Neumarck to the foot of the 
Piſchenberg, where the army of marſhal Daun 
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was in a manner blockaded. He durſt not ſend 
his cavalry in advance, and his rear was left 
open becauſe there was no wiſh to diſcover the 
deſigns that were forming. However, after the 
arrival of the Coffacks, ſcarcely a day- paſſed 
that ſome grand guard was not carried, from the 
enemy, in the face of the whole camp. At 
length he ſent no more-men on the ſcout ; none 
were ſufficiently brave to reconnoitre before the 
chain of horſe patroles; ; and the cavalry, remain- 
ing at the piquet, no more ventured to ſhew it- 
ſelf in the plain. 

We ſhall, for a moment, here leave the affairs 
of Sileſia, to relate what paſſed in Saxony, be- 
cauſe that prince Henry this year was the firſt 
who opened the campaign. We ſhall paſs 
thence into Weſtphalia, and to the Lower 
Rhine, to render an account of the operations 
of prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick; after which 
ve may without interruption purſue the narrative 
of what happened in Sileſia. 

The command of the Imperial army, in 
Saxony, had this year been conferred on Serbel- 
loni. He not only occupied the bottom of 
Plauen, the Windberg, and. Dippoldiſwalda, 
but he further extended over all the hills, which 
go from Freyberg, by Chemnitz, to Waldheim. 
Having axrefully entrenched all the paſſages of 
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the Mulde in his front, he confided in theſe pre- 
cautions, and perſuaded himſelf there was no 
poſlibiliry of diſlodging him from a poſition ſo 
ſtrong, and fo well defended. Theſe difficulties 
did not impede prince Henry, who reſolved to 
penetrate his line at the centre; as well to gain 
ground as to inſpire him with Ginn for Bohemia; 
for Dreſden might only be recovered by draw- 
ing the main voy of hs Auſtrians into Bohe- | 
mia. 

The prince ſuſpended. the execution of his 
plan, till the arrival of brigadier Billerbeck, 

who was coming to join him from Pomerania. 
That be might the better deprive the enemy of 
all fufpicion of his meditated deſigns, the prince 


made various motions with his troops, and ſome 


demonſtrations toward the dutchy of Altenburg, 
and on the fide of Penig, to perſuade the enemy. 
he projected ſome enterpriſe in that part of 
Saxony. Billerbeck, in the mean time, joined | 
the younger Stutterheim at Lommatſch. This, 
was the ſignal on which all the troops put them- 
ſelves in motion, to make the paſſage of the 
Mulde. On the 11th in the evening they 
aſſembled, each corps marching to the place 
aſſigned. The force of the whole body, deſtined 
for this expedition, conſiſted in twenty-one bat- 
e. _ thirty-five 3 one They were 
N divided 
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divided into four detachments. That of Seid- 
litz aſſembled behind Mockerwitz; that of 
Canitz behind the village of Zernitz; and the 

elder Stutterheim, who had encamped at the 
Peterſberg, advanced to Zocherwitz; while the 
huſſars and light troops of Kleiſt were formed: 
between Zwenig and Haſſlau. 

(May) Theſe four columns, by of covert 
march, approached the banks of the Mulde by 
night, and lay in ambuſh behind a ravin, which 
concealed their approach and their purpoſes from 
the enemy. His royal highneſs had ſelected 
| places for erecting batteries, the cannon had 

been brought, and had been maſked by buſhes, / 

and on the firſt ſignal it was ready to play upon 

the Imperial redoubts. The detachment of the 
enemy which the prince propoſed to attack was 
commanded by Zettwitz, an Auſtrian general, 
who might receive ſuecour from the troops that 
cantoned at Freyberg, Chemnitz, and Waldheim. 
His corps was four thouſand ſtrong. He had 
garniſhed the redoubts of the defiles and the 
mountains with infantry and artillery, under the 
protection of which he had diſperſed his croats 
and pandours, in ſeveral detachments, beſide 
the Mulde. Theſe troops regularly paſſed the 
night under arms. It had been obſerved that 
W. returned to dheir tents e morning at 

| | | day- 
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day-break, about four o'clock ;- in conſequerice 


of which the prince had determined that the 


attack ſhould not commence before ſeven. The 


| Pruſſian chaſſeurs, that were poſted at Zeſchnitz, 


whether it were the effect of chance or impa- 


tience, began to ſkirmiſh before the appointed 


time; and, though it then was but ſix in the 
mornings his highneſs determined immediately 

ta begin the attack. Four columns, in conſe- 
-quence, paſſed the Mulde, at the ſignal given, 
under the protection of forty pieces of artillery, 


Seidlitz, who led the cavalry over the ford of 


Technitz, met with croats in his road, at the 


village of Maſterau, who eſcaped into a neigh- 


bouring redoubt. Kleiſt, who paſſed the Mulde 


lower down, at the ſame time took the enemy 


in rear; while the columns of infantry gained 
the height. Theſe intricate motions aſtoniſhed | 


the Imperialiſts, and they abandoned their forts. 
Kleift, mean time, with his huſſars, fell on the 


cuiraſſiers of de Ville, and put them to flight. 
Having purſued them, this purſuit brought him 
beyond the infantry of the enemy, that was on 
the full retreat. He attacked in front, while 


de Pruſſian infantry was at the heels of the 


Auſtrians; ſo that, being thrown into confuſion, 

no part of his corps eſcaped, except thoſe who 

had Ow had _ N to fly to Waldheim. 
2 4 Ten 5 
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Ziettwitz, and two thouſand men of his detach- 
ment, fell into the hands of the victo. 
His royal highneſs, on the ſame day, marked 


out the camp for his troops, at the village of 


Keſſelſdorf; and ordered Hulſen and Forcade 
to advance, who took the poſition of Schlettau 
and the Katzenhæuſer. On the 13th, the army 


of the prince marched for Oedern. On their 


march they perceived, at ſome diſtance, Impe- 


᷑rialiſts who came from Waldheim, that had been 


joined by the fugitives of the preceding day. 
Kleiſt charged their rear- guard, which was put 
to the rout, and afterward fell on the regiment. 


of Luzani, and took five hundred men. 


. Maguire, who commanded at Freyberg, hear- 
ing of what had happened at Roſſwein, would 
not expoſe himſelf to a ſimilar misfortune; but 


evacuated the Zinnewald, Noſſen, and Frey- 
berg, and retired to Dippoldiſwalda. His high- 


neſs immediately took the camp of Freyberg 
(the 14th) and ſent his van- guard forward to 
Bobrich; while Seidlitz cleared all the banks 
of the Wilde-Weiſtritz. On the 16th the 


prince took the camp of Pretſchendorf, whence 


be ſent a detachment to Reichsſtædt, and eſta- 


bliſhed poſts from Sabiſchdorf to Frauenſtein, 


to guard all the paſſes through which the enemy - 


might form any attack upon his troops. Hul- 
To | | ſen 
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ſen and Forcade advanced, at the ſame time, 


vith the prince, and took poſt between Harte 
and Conſtapel. They garniſhed the villages of 
Braunſdorf, Harte, and Weifdrup with light 
troops, in order to aſcertain the communication 
1 the nee N with n en, ; 
While the Pruflians chit were a cheir „ 
advantages againſt the Imperialiſts, the army of 
the circles, under the command of the prince 
of Stolberg, advanced toward Tfchopa. His 
highnefs, who might not ſuffer an enemy ſo 
cloſe on his rear, ſaw himſelf obliged to ſend 
ſome detachments on that fide, and oppoſed 
Bandemer to theſe troops, with a thouſand horſe, 
ſupported by four battalions. Bandemer occu- 
pied the banks of the Flöhe, and ſent Röder 
on diſcovery. This officer was aſſaulted by the 
whole cavalry of the army of the empire, from 
which he would have eſcaped without any con- 
fiderable loſs, | had not Bandemer very impru- 
dently thought proper to/ paſs the defile of the 
Flöhe,; to come to his aid. This troop, by 
ſtopping the paſſage, increaſed the embarraſſ- 
ment of Röder, who had made diſpoſitions to 
retire. The Pruſſians had to combat four times 


their en and ne, for den triumphed 
01 over 


* fs „ * 
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over valour. They loſt four cannon, and about 
_ hundred men, on their retreat. 


This accident obliged prince Henry to change 
his meaſures, and to ſend Canitz from Pret- 


ſchendorf, with freſh troops, who poſted him- 
ſelf at Oedern, where he was not more than two 
miles from the enemy, encamped at Chemnitz. 
The army of his highneſs occupied a grand front; 
and, that he might obviate the inconveniences 
reſulting from the frequent detachments he was 
obliged to make, he laboured to fortify all the 
places of which he was in poſſeſſion. Such as 
were ſufficiently low were overflowed ; abatis 


were thrown up in the foreſts ; and the ground 


where there was neither marſh, rivulet, nor 


wood, but which was as of defence, was 


entrenched. 


(June 1) Siabelions; weary of the inactivity 


and languor in which he had hitherto remained, 


him with glory. He began by cauſing Stam- 
pach to join him with a corps of ſeven thouſand 


men, who till then had held the paſs of Zittau. 
Wich this reinforcement he departed from Dip- 
poldiſwalda, to ſurpriſe the light troops of prince 
Henry, encamped at Reichsſtædt. But, on his 
approach, Kleiſt and Eglofſtein f II back to- 


vVard the camp of Pretſchendorf. The battalion 
D is © 
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of Hordt, newly raiſed, loſt ſome men, ducing 
its retreat. This grand expedition terminated 
by a cannonade, which continued all the day; 
and, on the morrow, his highneſs ſent Kleiſt 
and Eglofftein again to occupy the ſame poſt, 
However, as the detachment was neither ne 
ceſſary nor eſſential at — it was with 
a ſome days afterward. 

© Belling, who had hitherto been detained in 
| Mecklenbourg, till the peace had been ſign- 
ed with Sweden, could not join the army in 
Saxony before the 18th of June. Reinforced 


by him, prince Henry was capable of attempt- 


ing ſomething againſt the army' of the circles, 
It was neceflary, and even indiſpenſable, for 
the army of Saxony to diſencumber itſelf of an 
enemy lying at its back, and the neighbourhood 
of which might, in certain critical conjunctures, 
become fatal. Seidlitz was charged with the 
conduct of this enterpriſe, and inclined toward 
Penig. The prince of Stolberg, who had 

twenty - one battalions and thirty- one ſquadrons 

in his army, fell back for Annaburg. His re- 
treat from Chemnitz gave Canitz liberty to join 
Seidlitz at Zwickau. The troops of the eircles 
quitted Saxony, and loſt many men as they re- 
treated to Bareuth. In the interim, Kleiſt was 
e on the ſide of — whence he 
I | | * | 
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diſlodged colonel Törreckx, whom he drove 
into Bohemia, and afterward rejoined the army. 
While the prince of Stolberg took refuge in 
the heart of the empire, Serbelloni meditated a 
ſtill more important project than was the pre- 
ceding. He propoſed to beat general Hulſen 
by gliding; along the Elbe and turning his poſi- 
tion. (The 27th) The better to conceal his de- 
ſign, he one morning gave the alarm to all the 
advanced poſts of the camp of Pretſchendarf, 
A column of ſeven thouſand men preſented it- 
ſelf on the right of the village of Hennerſdorf, : 
making a pretence to attempt the paſſage of the 
Steinbruckenmuhle. Another column formed in 
face of Frauenſtein. During theſe feints, Ried, 
who commanded a detachment” of twelve batta- 
lions at Benerich, having been reinforced the 
night before by ſixteen battalions and twenty- 
five companies of grenadiers, formed, in the 
morning, in three corps, on the heights of Be- 
nerich. The firſt column was led to the village 
of Grumbach, whence it diſlodged a free bat- 
talion, that threw itſelf into the redoubt of 
Pfarrholz; but the ardour of the Auſtrians was 
tempered by the fire of the batteries of the 
Landſberg. The ſecond column of the enemy 
advanced toward Cubach; and the third, which 


was that of the Wen Ae a Pruſſian bat - 
talion 
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talion from the village of Weiſdrup. This laſt 
column was ſtopped by the fire of the redoubt 
of Conſtapel, that was defended by the battalion 
of Carlowitz. After a vigorous reſiſtance on the 
part of the Pruſſians, the enemy was induced to 
retire; and the ſuccour ſent by his highneſs from 
Pretſchendorf to the Landsberg did not arrive 


till the action was over. The foe contented 


himſelf with ſome feeble and ill ſuſtained attacks 5 


on this occaſion: he inefficaciouſly ſacrificed 


troops that he might have employed to better 
purpoſe, had he known how to lead them on 
with more audacity. | 
While fortune in Saxony was n the 
deſtiny of the Pruſſians and Imperialiſts, the 
declared deciſively, in the empire, in favour of 
the allies and prince Ferdinand. The French 
this year had confined themſelves to the main- 
taining of only one army in Germany, with 4 
reſerve to cover the Lower Rhine. T his reſerve, 
under the command of the prince de Conde, 
conſiſted of forty- ſix battalions and thirty-eight 
ſquadrons; and the army, at the head of which 
were the prince de Soubiſe, and marſhal 
d' Eſtrees, included a hundred and eleven batta- 
lions, and a hundred and twenty-one ſquadrons. 
Theſe marſhals propoſed with their forces to 
penetrate into the electorate of Hanover, while 
prince 
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prince Ferdinand had conceived very differett 
projects. It was his intention to drive the French 
out of Heſſe. After the example of the French, 
he divided his army; and derached | twenty bat- | 
talions and twenty-one ſquadrons, under the he- 


” reditary prince June) to oppoſe the prince of 
| Conde ; reſerving to himſelf fixty-two battali- 


ons and fixty-one ſquadrons, and five thouſand 
light armed troops, for the execution of his 


plan. 
The prince of Conde opened the campaign 


on the Lower Rhine, which he paſſed on the 
roth of June, aſſembled his forces at Bockum, 
and made a feint of inclining toward Dortmund. 
All the motions of the French and allies, in this 
part of Germany, were relative to the paſſage of 
the Lippe, which the two parties reciprocally 
diſputed. During theſe preludes, prince Fer- 
dinand aſſembled his army on the height of 
Brackel, whence he inclined toward the Dimel 
(the 18th) and took the caſtle of Sabbaburg. 
He at the ſame time occupied the woods of 
Geiſmar and Liebenau, that he might be maſter 
of the paſſes of the Dimel. 

The French army, that had aſſembled atCaſſel, 
marched, on the 22d, for Grebenſtein; whence 
the count de Luſace was detached toward Gòt- 
tingen. Luckner was immediately ſent by 

MM: - .._ prince 
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prince Ferdinand on the Leine, to obſerve the 
motions of the Saxons. The prince on this re- 
ſolved to attack the French, that he might, from 
the commencement of the campaign, reduce 
them to act on the defenſive. To this effe& 
Luckner was obliged to return from Sabbaburg, 


with a part of his corps, he being to attack the 


enemy. Lord Granby had orders to fall on the 
left, and prince Ferdinand propoſed to preſent 
himſelf, with the main army, in the front of 
the marſhals. The allies paſſed the Dimel, on 


55 | the 24th, to form theſe different attacks. The 


French underſtood this manceuvre as a general 
forage, and gave no figns of diſquietude. The 
corps of de Caſtries, which protected the right 
of the prince de Soubiſe, was immediately over- 
thrown ; and the allies aſſaulted the very camp. 
Sceing himſelf attacked in front, in flank, and 
in rear, de Soubiſe reſolved on a retreat, M. 
de Stainville, with the flower of the French 
troops, threw himſelf into the wood of Wil- 
helmſthal, to favour the retreat, and here a bat- 
tle was fought between him and lord Granby, 
which decided the fate of the day. The whole 
corps of de Stainville was ſurrounded and de- 
feated. The generals Sporken and Luckner 

however gave the prince de Soubiſe an opportu- 


nity of JR to Hochkirch , by which the at- 
tempt 
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| tempt which prince Ferdinand meditated en 


Caſſel was rendered abortive. 
The ſame night the enemy paſſed the Fulda; 
and placed his camp on the heights that go from 


Munden to Caſſel. The allies encamped op- 
poſite the French, and by different detachments 


ſeized on ſome caſtles, which were to their ad- 
vantage. De Soubiſe, having ſome fears for 
Ziegenhain, ſent de Guerchy and de Rocham- 
beau to march between that place and Melſungen, 
and to detach parties on the rear of the allies. 


Prince Ferdinand oppoſed lord Granby to 
them; by whom they were beaten near the caſtle 


of Hornburg. In proportion as the allies ex- 
tended their right, the French extended their 
left. The two marſhals however, perceiving their 
poſition enfeebled, recalled the count de Luſace 
from Göttingen, to fill up the intervals of their 
encampments, and placed him W his corps 
at Lutterberg. 

The prince, obſerving that che Saxons were 
left almoſt without ſupport in this poſt, ſent 
Gilſe to attack them there, who at the head of 
ſixteen battalions forded the Fulda. The 
Saxons, at the commencement of the action, 
defended themſelves; but, when they ſaw one 

of their redoubts carried, they gave ground, and 


fled gs Marſhal d'Eftrees came up to their 
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defeated. (July) Gilſe prudently repaſſed the 
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3 and prevented them from being totally 


Fulda, that he might not be entangled by foes, | 
the number of whom momentarily increaſed, 
Theſe various attempts gave prince Ferdinand 


to fuppoſe, that the moſt eaſy and certain me- 


 thod of vanquiſhing the French was to oblige 


them to extend ftill further; and, full of this 
project, he detached Luckner on the fide of 


Firſchfeld. The partiſan took Fulda, Amone- 

burg, and a number of finall caſtles, ſituated on 
the high road from Caſſel to Frankfort. This 
expedition, performed with promptitude, had 


very vexatious effe&s on the French marſhals, 
who were by this means ſtraitened in their ſub- 
fiſtence, which they in a great part drew from 
the Maine. The prince de Soubiſe flattered. 


| himſelf he might re-eftabliſh his affairs, by ſend- 


ing forty battalions, on the Eder, to occupy the 
poſt of Schwalm. But Luckner, ſupported by | 


lord Granby, induced this corps to repaſs the 
Fulda. De Soubiſe, on this, arrived himſelf, 
paſſed the Eder, and poſted himſelf at the 


Heiligenberg. As the French might not be 


- attacked in this poſition, prince Ferdinand left 
lord Granby at the Falkenberg, and led his 
army to the confluence of the Eder and the Fulda. 


In the . which the French generals 
GT; . | found 
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found themſelves, by this manceuvre, they could 


imagine no better reſource than to call in their 
reſerve from the Lower Rhine. The prince of 
Conds, in conſequence of orders {ent him by the 


marſhals, left le Voyer with a detachment on 


the Lower Lippe; and having ineffectually at- 
tempted on his march to take Hamm, he croſſed 


Wetteravia, and marched by Gieſſen, on the 


Ohm. His purpoſe was to incline to the Upper 


Eder; chere again to attempt that plan in the 


execution of which de Soubiſe had failed. 

The hereditary prince, who thus far had ob- 
ſerved the prince of Conde, departed with equal 
ſpeed ; and having left ſome troops to obſerve 


le Voyer, he traverſed the principality of Wal- 


deck, and gained the banks of the Ohm, before 


the reſerve of the F rench from the Lower WIE 7 


could come up. 

While theſe motions were wade by the re- 
ſerves, prince Ferdinand was defirous of attack- 
ing the, French, before they ſhould be joined 
by the prince de Conde. He intended to alarm 

the enemy in front, but to make his grand efforts 
againſt de Guerchy, who was encamped beyond 
the Fulda, near Melſungen. Prince F rederic 


of Brunſwick was derached, with fix battalions 


and twelve ſquadrons, to make the circuit of the 
Wer, and to ſeize on Wanfried and Eſchwege, 
„ from 
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from which he might fall on the rear of the foe. | 
Diſpoſitions were made for the general attack on 
the 8th'of Auguſt; but a heavy rain fell, ſwelled 


the waters of the Fulda, and prevented the 


troops from fording the river, and from march- 


ing to their deſtined poſts, at the time fixed. 


The enterpriſe ended in a cannonade, which 
continued three das. | 
The prince of | Conde, in the interim, took 
the. caſtle of Ulrichſtein, After having at- 
tempted the paſſage of the Ohm yarjous times, 
and always in vain, he endeavoured to ſend a de- 


tachment forward to Hirſehfeld, that he might 


aid the two marſhals who commanded the French 


army. The prince de Soubiſe, in order ta 


ſecond the intentions of the prince de Condé, 
commanded de Stainvil le to bombard the caſtle 
of Friedewalde. Having been ſugceſsful in this, 
the communication between the French army and 
the Maine, which had been interrupted, Was 
again free. This army was at that time ſo 
poſted, in Heſſe, that it. formed a grand ſemi- 
circle; one end of which, paſſing by Marbourg 
and Gieſſen, ended at the Lahn, and the other, 
including Hirſchfeld, Melſungen, Caſſel, and 


Munden, terminated at the Fulda. 


Prince Ferdinand moſt ardently was deſirous 
of ing decifi vely' * wiſhed to ſtrike a ſtroks 
by 
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by which his ſuperiority / over the F. rench, for 


the remainder of the campaign, ſhould be in- 


diſputable. To this effect he reinforced the 
hereditary prince, with fifteen battalions and 
twenty ſquadrons. His project was to carry the 


corps of de Lẽ vi. The hereditary prince vould 


have ſucceeded had Luekner come up in time, 


(he 24th) Few however of the French eſcaped. 


Aſter this expedition, he drove the prince de 
Conde from the banks of the Ohm, beyond 
Gieſſen, to an old Roman intrenchment, called 
the Polgraben; but this ended in a cannonade. 
Still the prince de Soubiſe could not longer 
maintain himſelf in Heſſe without being ex- 
poſed to great danger. He therefore evacuated 
Göttingen, threw fourteen battalions into Caſ- 
ſel, and retired through Hirſchfeld for Fulda. 


Prince Ferdinand nearly kept pace with him; 


and, in the mean time, detached prince Frederic 


of Brunſwick, in the rear, to blockade Caſſel. 


The French fell back to the Maine; becauſe 
their grand army could no otherwiſe than by this 
march rejoin the reſerve under the prince de 
Conde. The latter, who retreated through 
Butzbach and Friedberg for Frankfort, was 
| cloſely followed by the hereditary prince. 

The army of the allies having fixed its camp 
at Schotten on the Nidda, the heredigary prince 
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received orders to occupy Fritzlar. He was on 
his march (the zoth) for Aſſenheim; when, 
having been. informed, by Luekner, that the 
heights of Nevenhelin -wews. occupied by the 
enemy, he ſpeeded thither, attacked, and diſ- 
lodged the French. It was not long before he 
perceived that, inſtead of a detachment, he was 
engaged with the van- guard of the army of de 
Soubiſe. The French advanced in ſeyeral | 
columns, and attacked in turn, The prinee de- 
fended himſelf bravely, but bad the misfortune 
to be dangerouſly wounded, and his troops giv- 
ing way could no more be brought to rally, 

This diſaſter obliged prince Ferdinand to change 
his plan, and his poſition. He removed his 
camp to Orlof, oppoſite Friedberg, and there 
remained till the 7th of September. got. 
Receiving intelligence that the French were 
ſecretly filing off toward Butzbach, he judged 
that in order to execute his grand deſign, which 
was to recover Caſſel, he muſt at all events pre- 
vent the enemy from entering, through Upper 
Heſſe and the county of Waldeck, the Lower 
Heſſe. For this purpoſe he put his army in 
motion, that he might gain the heights which 
riſe behind the Ohm and the Lahn. The French 
generals haraſſed him on his march, that they 
ww give the prince de "ages time to pals 
che ; 
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the Lahn at Marbourg, and to gain the heights 
of Wettern. Yet, notwithſtanding the rains and 
frequent ſkirmiſhes of the rear- guard, prince 
Ferdinand firſt attained Wettern; and the 
prince de Conde, e this impediment, 
avoided ay” un n the 


. Haw a allies cltabliſhed e 3 as | 
nadie their left, by Kircheim, toward Hom- 
burg on the Ohm. The prince de Soubiſe, 
wiſbing to telieve Ziegenhain and Caſſel, at- 
tempted to open the road that leads to Ziegen- 
hain. To effect this, he engaged in an action 
at the Bruckenmuhle, which became obſtinate, 
and in which he loſt many men, having been 

ſeveral times vigorouſly repulſed. The two 
armies continued in the fame Peg Unting 
the reſt of the campaign. 
While: this inactivity continoed, prince W 
deric of Brunſwick opened his trenches before 
Caſſel. The ſiege commenced on the 15th of 
| Oftober, and continued to the th of November, 
when it ſurrendered by capitulation. Such was 
the glorious concluſion of the campaign of the 
alhes; during which prince Ferdinand had 
 occafion to diſplay all his abilities, and to prove 
that a good general at the head of an army is 
more powerful than a hoſt of combatants. 
: We 
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We have haſtened over and Absdgbdlt the 


Aae of the operations of the allied army; 


and with the more reaſon becauſe that, during 
this year, the war of Germany having been at 
a diſtance from the confines of Saxony, and the 


ſtates of the king, the motions of prince Fer- 


dinand had no connexion with thoſe of the 
Pruſſian arms. At preſent we ſhall reſume the 


narrative of the campaign of Sileſia, and the 


chain of events will neceſſarily conduct us into 
Saxony, where we ſhall terminate the hiſtory. of 
the acts of this campaign by a recital we thoſe 


of his royal highneſs prince Henry. 


(June) The endeavours" that had been ade 
to intimidate the Imperial cavalry will no doubt 


be recollected, and how ſucceſsful thoſe endea- 


vours had been, It. was one of the points firſt 
neceſſary for the campaign. Another equally 
eſſential was not neglected. The prince of 
Bevern had already advanced to Troppau, 


whence he ordered general Werner to advance 


to Gretz, who there took a hundred and fifty 


priſoners. This obliged Beck oe” the Mora, 
and to retire to Freudenthal. | 


We ſhall break off at this doin chi we 


may come to the Ruſſians; who paſſed the 


Oder on the goth of June, and, on the ſame 
day, n at Liſſa. The King had detached 
ä 


5 v1 
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Wied in advance, with twenty - four battalions, 
beyond the rivulet of Schweidnitz, under the 
pretence of covering the march of the Ruſſians, 
but in reality that he might have a corps on the 
other fide of the rivulet, which was neceflary 
for the execution of the project the king had 
formed againſt his foes. Theſe. troops kept in 
cantonments that were extremely cloſe, chat the 
Imperialiſts might not take umbrage. 4 ah 
The army of the king began its operations o on 
| the firſt of July. The grand army came and 
encamped at Sagſchutz, while Wied kept pace 
with it by night, and advanced on the other ſide 
of the riyulet, in cloſe cantonments. He had 
nothing to fear from the Auſtrians, nor could he 
by them be diſcovered ; , becauſe Reitzenſtein 
was in his front, with four thouſand horſe, and 
blockaded Ellerichbauſen, at the Pirſchenberg, 
Had Daun perſiſted but little in guarding his 
camꝑ of Domanz, it muſt have been turned by 
Wied, who would have paſſed the rivulet of 
Striegau at Peterwitz, and marched along the 
Nonnenbuſch, whence he would have gained 
the camp of Kunzendorf, and have come upon 
the back of the marſhal. This would have ob- 
liged him to repaſs Bögendorf, and to fall back 
among the mountains; whether it ſhould be to- | 
ward Hohengierſdorf, or Leutmannſdorf. But 
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Daun, too prudent to wait for this extremity, 
quitted the hill of Zobten and the Pitſchenberg, 
on the very ſame night, and placed his camp on 
the hills between ee Kunzendorf, {nd 
the Zeiſkenberg, 

(The 3d) The army of the king cloſely fol- 
lowed, and recovered its former poſition of 
Bunzelwicz. The light troops approached with- 
in piſtol-ſhot of the Imperial grand guards. 
Reitzenſtein occupied the heights of Striegau, 
and Wied, whom he covered, cantoned his 
troops in that town, and in the neareſt villages, 
The ſituation Daun had aſſumed rendered an 
attack in front impracticable; yet he might be 
turned either on the right or on the left. As 
too much muſt have been left to chance ſhould 
it be attempted to turn him between Silber- 
- berg and Bögendorf, becauſe that Haddick 

was at Wartha, and becauſe the mountains on 
this fide are more rugged and difficult; it was 
preferred to manceuvre on the left, and to take 
him in the rear by Hohenfriedberg, Reichenau, 
and the Engelſberg. This en was execut : 
ed in the following manner. Ziethen garniſhed 
the camp of Bunzelwitz, with the ſecond line; 
and, to hold the enemy in awe, kept all the 
cuiraſſiers of the army there, that would have 


been uſeleſs 1 in the mountains (the 6th) while 
the 
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the king began his march, in the evening, with 
his firſt line, and joined Reitzenſtein and Wied, 


who formed his van-guard. By break of day, 
the van-guard arrived near Reichenau, where 
it fell on the advanced poſts of Brentano; theſe 
were hotly purſued to the foot of the Engelſberg, 
where their general encamped. Brentano had 
poſted his infantry on the ſummit of three rocks 
covered by a · ſtrong defile. Wied full of ar- 
dour attacked him, perhaps too hotly, The 
rocks were found too difficult of acceſs for the 
troops to climb. The Pruſſians made vain 
attempts, were repulſed, and loſt, in killed, 
wounded; and taken, twelve hundred men; 
The main body of the troops encamped at 
Reichenau; but Wied continued his march 
through the defiles of Landſhut. The end of 
this expedition was to carry the grand magazine 


at Braunau, which Brentano ſuſpecting quitted 
the Engelſberg, and departed full ſpeed on the 


ſame night for Friedland. | 
Daun, deprived of this detachment, which 
covered his rear, feared the Pruſſians would 
come upon his back. He therefore forſook his 
poſition of Kunzendorf, and retired to Ditt- 
mannſdorf, whence his left extended to Beerſ- 
dorf. Hr further placed a corps at Tannhauſen, 

which covered bis * and another on His 


right 


'I 
| 
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right at Burkerſdorf,, by the did of which hs 
maintained his communication Leh. the: n 
of Schweidni tag 
Ziethen immediately followed. whe foe (the 
| 7th) and occupied the heights of Kunzendorf 
and Furſtenſtein. The corps that the king had 
led among the mountains joined him and was 
poſted from Seitendorf to Bögendorf, in the camp 
marſhal Daun had occupied in the year 1760. 
Detachments were placed in the defiles of Wal- 
denburg and Gottſberg, and Manteufel took 
poſt, with ſix thouſand men, on the eminence 
of Hohengierſdorf, at the foot of which, beſide 
the valley of een e r. encam _ 
with his brigade. 
Wied, who akon his MY LOAN. t 
the corps of Brentano at Friedland, and re- 


-. ceived it with a warm cannonade, after which 


Reitzenſtein attacked the enemy. The Finck 
dragoons had, on this occaſion, the honour of 
beating three regiments of Imperial cuiraffiers,. 
from whom they took a hundred and eighty _ 
priſoners. Brentano eſcaped into Bohemia, and 
poſted himſelf between Ditterſbach and Haupt- 
mannſdorf, in a camp that the enemy had pre- 
viouſly fortified, to ſecure a depoſit. for provi- 
ſions. Wied on the: morrow: was reinforced by 
_ * and * 9 of cavalry; 
111 but, 
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but, had the whole army marched againſt Brau- 
nau, it could have undertaken nothing, becauſe 
the defiles of the rocks are impregnable, if they 
are defended with only a few men; and becauſe 
they cannot be turned. Marſhal Daun had 


ſent Haddick thither, from Tre with ten 


thouſand men. 
I The hills, thus e by hi enemy, be- 


ing ſecure from attack, Wied directed his march 


for Trautenau, whence he let looſe his Coſſacks 
on Bohemia, and fupported them with ſome 
dragoons. Terror was preſently ſpread through 
the kingdom. On -the ſecond: day. after. they 
had entered it, one of their parties appeared at 
the gates of Prague. The panic their preſence 
inſpired was ſo great that Serbelloni was on - 
the point of quitting Saxony, with his army, 
- perſonally to oppoſe the diſorders the Coffacks 
committed. True it is their procedure was 


cruel; they ſacked, pillaged, and burned every 


place they found on their route. 
This irruption would not have ba unfrait- 
ful, might it have been prolonged; but theſe 
troops, incapable of diſcipline, were wholly em# 
ployed in collecting and ſecuring booty; whence 
it happened that, retiring in parties, without 
the order of their commander, they eſcaped 
with what * had captured, to ſell it in Po- 
land: 
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land: fo that in a week Bohemia ſaw itſelf des 

livered, without drawing a ſword. They might 
have been employed in a ſecond incurfion, had 
not the face of affairs ſuddenly changed. Wied, 
who covered their retreat, ſecured at the ſame 
time his communication with the grand army. 
His detachments, diſtributed in gradation, | 
| guarded the defiles of the mountains. Gablenz 
occupied, in his rear, the paſs of Schazlar; : 


the prince of Bernburg, ſtill nearer the army, 
that of Liebau; whence he communicated at 


” Conradſwalde with Salenmon, who there held 


an intermediate poſt. Theſe various detach- 
ments had the leſs to fear, on the part of the 
enemy, becauſe the attention of the latter was 
wholly abſorbed by their apprehenſions for tile 
magazine of Braunau; which, for the greater 

ſafety, they tranſported to Scharfeneck, in the 
county of Glatz. 

We have ſeen that the diverſion - the Col. 
ſacks into Bohemia was productive of nothing 
real. Any attempts on the magazine of Brau- 
nau, now removed by the Imperialiſts, were no 
donger to be made, ſo that the whole left of the 
enemy ceaſed to preſent a field fruitful in expe- 
ditions. As the principal obje& of the cam- 
paign was to recover Schweidnitz, the king 


(51 I to act on the right of the Auſtrians, 
V 5 and 
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and to diſlodge their Jeachmencs from Burkert 
dorf and Leutmannſdorf, that he might totally 
cut off their communication with Schweidnitz. 
This deſign, which had every degree of pro- 
bability ſufficient to make it imagined infallible, . 
the next day became incertain, and almoſt chi- 
merical, by one of thoſe ſudden and unexpected 
events which overthrow the meaſures of man. 
A revolution had been effected, and the face of 
_ Ruſſia was changed. Cxernichef firſt brought 
the news to the king. He came to inform him 
Peter III. had been dethroned by the empreſs 
his wife, and that he had received orders from 
the ſenate for him and his corps to take the oath 
of fidelity to the new ſovereign, and inceſſantly 
to quit the Pruſſian army, and retire into Po- 
land. In the preſent ſituation of the king, 
amid the operations of a campaign the plans of 
which were conceived according to the aid the 
 Ruffians might afford, this intelligence was a 
thunder-bolt. Severe as it was, ſtill he muſt 
act; the evil was without remedy; he muſt re- 
cur to his proper refources, ſince foreign aid 
failed. The information brought from Pruſſia, 
or Pomerania, farther affirmed that the Ruſſian 
troops were preparing to recommence hoſtili- 
ties. An ukaſe (or edi&) appeared, in which 
| VA the 
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the king was treated as the hereditary and irre. 


concileable foe of Ruſſia. The commiſſaries of 


the empreſs again ſeized on the revenues of 
Pruſſia royal. In fine, according to all appear- 
ance, his majeſty was on the eve of a new rup- 
ture. But appearances are often deceitful. | 
The proceedings of the empreſs went on falſe 

ſuppoſitions. She apprehended that the king, 
| hearing of the impriſonment of Peter III. would 
oblige the corps of Czernichef to declare for the 
emperor, and ſhould he refuſe that he would 
diſarm the troops. Not to be without repriſal, 
ſhe ſeized on Pruſſia as a guarantee for the con- 
duct of the king, and gave orders to her gene- 
rals to hold themſelves in readineſs again to 
commence war, the moment ſhe ſhould ſo think 
proper. But the 1deas ſhe had conceived were 
erroneous: the king did not oppoſe the depax- 


ture of Czernichef; the only complaiſance he 


exacted was that he ſhould defer his march for 
three days, to which the — with a * 
grace yielded. 
Theſe chree days were moſt precious: by | 

theſe it was neceſſary to profit, and to ftrike 
| ſome deciſive blow. The Auſtrians were awed 
by the preſence of the Ruſſians; and were ig- 
norant of the revolution that had happened. 
9 muſt be recovered, or it muſt be 

1 determined 
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determined to cede all quarters except thoſe 


beſide the Oder, as during the paſt year. Should 
this campaign glide unprofitably away, every 


effort lately taken for the recovery of the half of 


Sileſia would be loſt, and all appearances of 


peace would totally vaniſh. Such reaſons de- 
termined the king to commit ſomething to 
chance. He acted with more daring temerity 


than he would have done under more Bavours- | 


ble circumſtances. 


The enterpriſe which the Pruffians might at- 


tempt related to the attack of two difficult and 
formidable poſts. That of Burkerſdorf defended 
the defile which leads through the mountains from 
Königſberg, and ends on the plain at Oehmſ- 


dorf. On each ſide of this defile, ſteep and 


rugged hills ariſe, which were fortified by caſe- 
mated redoubts, and paliſadoes, and ſurrounded 
by abatis. Three of thoſe neareſt Hohengierſ- 
dorf communicated by an intrenchment. Ano- 


ther intrenchment then began, which cloſed the 


bottom of the ſtrait; and, proceeding upward, 
ended on the ſummit of a mountain, fituated 
toward Leutmannſdorf. O'Kelly defended theſe 
works with four thouſand men. The poſt of 
Leutmannſdorf, though leſs fortified by art, 
preſented a front difficult of acceſs, full of and 
ONE: by ravins and hollow ways, and 

X 2 ö ſup- 
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| ſupplying every obſtacle which rude nature can 
produce for the defence of ground. This poſt 
was in like manner guarded by four thouſand = 
Auſtrians. 

- (The 18th. ) That the army might be i In a 
condition to attack theſe poſts, it was firſt neceſ- 
fary the troops ſhould all change their poſition. 
Gablenz took the camp of T rautlieberſdorf, in 
order to maſł the departure of Wied for Bo- 
hemia. Knobloch quitted the camp of Seiten- 
dorf, and followed the route of Wied. They 
both deſcended the hills into the plain at Frey- 
burg, and made the tour of Schweidnitz, which 
was blockaded by the cavalry of the king. Wied 

marched by night to Faulbruck, where he can- 
toned his troops. He was covered by Röhl, 
whom the king, during the whole campaign, 
had placed, with a thouſand horſe, in that part, 
to obſerve the enemy; ſo that the Auſtrians had 
no knowledge of the approach of the Pruſſians. 
Knobloch, who paſſed by night through Bun- 
zelwitz and Creyſſau, marched on the morrow 
morning on the left of Polniſch Weiſtritz; while 
Möllendorf, who came with his brigade, and 
ten battalions from the foot of the hills of Ho- 
hengierſdorf, inclined on the right of the vil- 
lage. By the junction of theſe two generals, 
the I cut off the corps of Burkerſdorf, and 
con- 
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conſequently the Auſtrian army, from its com- 
| munication with Schweidnitz. The corps of 


| Wied was deſtined to the attack of Leutmannſ- 
dorf; thoſe of Knobloch and Möllendorf to chat | 


of Burkerſdorf. 

That no precaution might be cond which 
this plan required, we ſhall remark that Man- 
teufel had been previouſly poſted on the emi- 
nence of Hohengierſdorf, where the heavy bat- 


teries that had been there erected were em- 


ployed to take the intrenchments, occupied by 
OcKelly, that were neareſt this poſt in the rear. 
The prince of Wurtemberg, for ſtill further fee 
curity, was detached with twenty ſquadrons, that 


during the action he might obſerve the poſts. 


of the Auſtrians of Silberberg and Wartha, and 
that the enemy might not, from theſe, come on 
the back of Wied, while he ſhould attack the 
enemy at Leutmannſdorf. 1 

Precautions concerning martin Daun were 


alſo neceſſary, He muſt be employed during 


the attack and impeded from ſending ſuccour 


to the poſts that were to be carried. With , 


this view Gablenz was ordered to make ſome 
demonſtrations toward Braunau, that he might 
attract the attention of the Imperialiſts, and 
Ramin had orders to ſkirmiſh with the 
| en _ s poſts t toward Tannhauſen. The grand 
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army was to ſtrike its tents, and to put itſelf in. 
order of battle, and Manteufel had it in charge to 
haraſs the pandours that were between his camp 
and the right of the Auſtrians. Theſe various ob- 
jects, by which Daun ſhould be occupied, would 
prevent him from penetrating the intents of the 
Pruſſians, and would facilitate their execution. 
With reſpet to the attacks themſelves, it 
was neceſſary the aſſault made by Wied ſhould 
precede that of Mollendorf ; becauſe that this 
general, in turning his poſition of Burkerſdorf, 
muſt neceſſarily preſent his flank to the Auftri 
ans, poſted at Leutmannſdorf; and ſhould Wied 
have the misfortune to be repulſed, the corps of 
| Mellendorf would then be expoſed to total 
deſtruction. 

On the night of the 20th, Mällendorf ſeized 
on the caſtle of Oehmſdorf, where he took” fifty 
priſoners. There was need of this caſtle, the 

nearer to approach the foot of the mountains ; 
where, on that very night, trenches were-opened. 
Batteries were here conſtructed for forty howitzers 
and twelve, twelve-pounders. The howitzers 

were to be employed to bombard the redoubts, 
and the artillery to ſweep the defile, through 
which OfKelly might receive ſuccour from the 
Imperial army. This general imagined himſelf 
m an impregnable poſt, and was in the utmoſt 
Romy, 
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ſecurity. He attributed the motions of the 

Pruſſians entirely to their intention of beſieging 
Schweidnitz, and imagined every ſtep they 
was a preparatory approach to that ſiege. 
On the 21ſt, at break of day, Wied lodged 
himſelf on a ſmall hill, oppoſite and near to the 
poſt of Leutmannſdorf. Here he erected a bat- 
tery of thirty pieces of heavy artillery, ſuſtained - 
by a line of fourteen battalions. Under the 
protection of this fire, Lottum with his brigade 
ghded through a hollow way on the right, which 
led to the back of the enemy. This was ſeconded 
by a ſimilar manœuvre on the left. The march 
of the prince of Bernburg was covered by ravins 
and buſhes, and was directed to the right flank 
of the Imperialiſts. The enemy, taken in flank 
and rear by the Pruſſians, made but a feeble 
reſiſtance. Wied at the ſame time advanced on 
heir front, and the intrenchment was carried at 
the firſt effort. The victors from thence drove 
the vanquiſhed immediately as far as Henrichau, 
Heidelberg, and Hauſdorf. Brentano, whom 
Daun, in deſpite of all the appearances that had 
been given him, {till had ſent to ſuccour this 
| poſt; Brentano, I repeat, arrived too late, and 
was carried away among the fugitive Auſtrians, 
who had juſt then been beaten at Leutmannſ- 


„ . 
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No ſooner was Wied maſter of the heights 
than the Pruſſian batteries of Oehmſdorf began 


to play upon the enemy. Fifteen hundred dra- 


goons whom OfKelly had placed before his in- 
fantry, in a bottom, who expected nothing leſs 
than an attack, and who had diſmounted, find- 
ing themſelves ſuddenly played upon from bat- 
teries which they had not perceived, over- 

vhelmed their own infantry, threw it into diſ- 
order, and hurried it with them, pell-mell, 
quite to the Imperial army. 

By the flight of theſe troops, the redoubts of 
this poſt remained but feebly garniſhed. Möl- 
lendorf immediately on his left threw himſelf 
into the wood which communicates 'with the 
woods of Leutmannſdort ; and, turning OfKelly 
from the hills, diſlodged the enemy, after ſome 
reſiſtance. The Pruſſian infantry ſet fire to the 
paliſadoes of a redoubt which the Auſtrians con- 
tinued to hold, and which they were thus con- 
ſtrained at length to abandon. O Kelly, not- 
withſtanding this attack, maintained himſelf on 
the eminence which is on the right of the road 
from Polniſch Weiſtritz to Königſperg. To 
oblige him to quit this remaining part of his 
poſition, Möllendorf erected a battery on the 
hill chat he had carried, and the forty howitzers 
were brought up near the foot of the mountain, 

whence 
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| whence the enemy was not yet diſlodged.” Man- 
teufel, at the ſame time, came on the back of 
the intrenchments that were near his poſt of 
 Hohengierſdort, Theſe cannonades, in front, 
in flank, and in rear, * the enemy at 
length to retire. Fat 
ThePruffians by their various attacks wok two 
thouſand priſoners. The garriſon of Schweid- 


nitz indeed made a ſally during the action; but 
the cavalry by which it was oppoſed, and ſome 


vollies of artillery, induced it to re-enter the 
place in tolerable haſte. 
In conſequence of the maneuvre that had 
been executed by Wied, who now was near 
Heidelberg, the Imperial army was in ſome 
manner cut off from the county of Glatz. Mar- 
ſhal Daun, convinced of the neceſſity of chang- 
ing his poſition, decamped the ſame night. He 
_ ſupported his right on the Eule, the higheſt 
mountain of the vicinity, whence his front ex- 


tended by Wuſten-Walterſdorf, and Tannhau- 


ſen, to Jauernick. The reſerve of that army, 
under the command of Laudon, covered the 
left, and took its poſition between Wuſten- 
Gierſdorf and Braunau. | 

Wied aſſumed a camp oppoſite the right of 
the Imperialiſts, and occupied that chain of hills 
that extends from Taſchendorf to Heidelberg. 


Manteufel 
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Manteufel with his corps was made to advance 
to Beerſdorf, where he joined Wied by his left, 
and Ramin by his right. The latter continued 
with his brigade to remain motionleſs on the 
mountain of Seitendorf. Excluſive of theſe 
various camps, the army ſtill held its poſt at 
Gottſberg, and at Waldenburg; and Salenmon, 
who had a poſt of information, occupied the de» 
files of Landſhut, to obſerve the motions _ 
enemy might make in that quarter. 
Theſe various corps, though encamped on 
ſteep heights, had orders to intrench themſelves, 
The earth was thrown up, the works were pali- 
ſadoed, and abatis were made, in convenient 
places; in fine, they were ſo well ſecured that 
not one of the detachments that occupied the 
mountains had either to fear attack or ſurpriſe, 
on the part of the foe. Such precautions, 
though under other circumſtances they would 
have been ſuperfluous, were now requiſite; 


becauſe the king was obliged to weaken himſelf 


by twenty-four battalions that were to undertake 
the ſiege of Schweidnitz, and becauſe he ſaw 
that he ſoon muſt be under the neceſſity of 
making frequent detachments, which he could 
not have done without riſk to the army, had 


nat his poſition been firſt rendered impregnable. . 


| What was fingular, _ this — was 
yo that 
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that the very day marſhal Daun quitted his 
camp of Dittmanſdorf, to take poſt on the Eule 
and at Wuſten - Walterſdorf, the Ruſſians quitted 
the Pruſſians, and departed for Poland, without 
the Imperialiſts receiving the leaſt intimation of 
their march. 

The twenty-four bios and thirty fa qua- 
drons, that were deſtined for the ſiege of Schweid- 
nit, aſſembled at the foot of the heights of Kun- 
zendorf. The greateſt part of the cavalry, which 
neither could be employed among the mountains 
nor at the ſiege, was ſent to the prince of Wur- 
temberg, who {till was at Kletſchberg, and ſeri- 
ous preparations were made to attack a place 
defended by a garriſon of eleven thouſand men, 
and one of the firſt engineers in Europe. 

No more hopes were to be entertained of a 
diverſion on the part of the Tartar. The khan 
of the Crimea, indeed, marched with five or fix 
thouſand men to the frontiers of Poland ; but 
the ſudden changes that had happened in Ruſſia 


lad ſo bewildered both Turks and Tartars that 


they knew not how to decide, or what part they 
ought to take. Theſe reaſons further deter- 
mined the king to recal the prince of Bevern 
from Moravia, where he ſtill was, that he might, 
in ſome manner, ſecure the capture of Schweid- 


Pitz, It w was da that every thing ſhould 


concur 
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concur to promote this plan. The king bad! not 


— 


2 man too much for the enterpriſe ; and, as 


ſoon as this ſhould be accompliſhed, it would 
then be in his power to > employ his _— elſe. 
where. 


To be e of the neceſſity of the re- 
union of the army, we need but enumerate the 
different corps againſt which the Pruffians had to 


make head. That is to ſay, the army of marſhal | 
Daun „ the corps of Laudon, of Haddick, of Bren- 


tano, of Beck, and of Ellerichhauſen; ; beſide 
the dętachments of Silberberg and Wartha; the 
whole amounting to ſeventy thouſand men. Al- 


- though the army of the king was nearly equal 
in ſtrength, ſtill we. muſt deduct the troops 
drafted off for the fiege of Schweidnitz ; and we 


muſt eſpecially refle& on the extent of ground, 
infinitely more great than that of the enemy, 


which the Pruſſians occupied. The king mi ight 
alſo well expect efforts would be made by the 


Imperialiſts for the relief of Schweidnitz, and 
theſe it was neceſſary he ſhould be able to op- 
poſe with promptitude. Thus, notwithſtanding 

Warner had obtained various advantages over 
Beck in Moravia, he was commanded to retire, 


and join the prince of Wurtemberg, on the iſt 
of Auguſt, in the camp of Peterſwalde. The 
prince of Bevern, who followed, arrived at 


Neiſs, 
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N eile, at the ſame time, where he covered the * 
convoy of ammunition, that was collected for | 
the ſiege of Schweidnitz. 

Tauenzien, to whom the direction of this 
fiege was confided, then departed with a ſimilar 
convoy from Breſlau, to march to the environs 

of Schweidnitz. He inveſted the town, on the 
4th of Auguſt; and the trenches were opened 
the 7th, They began at the brick-kiln, and in- 
clined toward Wurben, to include the polygon 
of Jauernick, toward which the attack was di- 
rected. The governor made a ſally on the ſame 
day, but which did not anſwer his expectation. 
Reitzenſtein with his dragoons fell on the Au- 
ſtrian ar, and e it to * town bar- 
riers. 

From this time it was the opinion of the king 
that, ſhould Daun attempt to fuccour the fortreſs, 
he would no doubt march by Silberberg, Wartha, ' 
and Langen-Bielau. This was the moſt con- 
venient road ; for, ſhould he take the route of 
Landſhut, he would have every kind of incon- 
venience to encounter. He had withdrawn his 
magazine from Braunau, which would render the 


tranſport of proviſions difficult, in that part; 


that road is beſide the longeſt, and on which 

his attempts might be moſt eafily prevented : 

add to — by marching. paſt Silberberg, he 
would 
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would at the ſame time cover Glatz, might em- 


ploy the detachments that occupied the defiles, 


and would be, at all times, certain of a retreat, 
becauſe he would have two well- fortified poſts 


In his rear. 


| Convinced by this reaſoning, the king . 
moved his head quarters to Peterſwalde, where 


he was joined by the brigade of Möllendorf. 
The camp which the king aſſumed touched, as 


we may ſay, the leſt of Wied. The brigade of 
Nimſchewſky was placed on a hill of the defiles 
of Steinſeifferſdorf, by which it covered the 


| brigade of Knobloch, which formed the extre- 
mity of the camp of Taſchendorf. The infantry 5 
of the king extended behind the ravin of Peterſ- 


walde, and his cavalry occupied the ground 


which, in the front of Peiſkerſdorf, goes toward 
Faulbruck. The prince of Bevern arrived, on 


the morrow, from Neiſs, by a forced march, and 


a camp vas aſſigned him beyond Reichenbach, on 


the heights of Mittelpeile, toward Gnadenfrey. 
The poſition of this ſmall army made a kind of 
angle; one line of which, deſcending from 


Steinſeifferſdorf, was prolonged in the direction 
of Reichenbach; where the other, turning by 


the hills of Peila, ended at a conſiderable eſ- 


carpment. The town x of Reichenbach, ſituated 
| * 5 between 
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between theſe two camps, was the preciſe angu- 


lar point. 5 
The above poſition had every advantage that 


St be wiſhed: it covered Wied by the camp 


at Peterſwalde, who without that precaution might 
have been turned by the enemy; and the corps 

of the prince of Bevern prevented the Auſtrians, 
on leaving the mountains, from inclining to the 
hill of Zobten, whence they might ſupport 
Schweidnitz, and conſequently cauſe the ſiege to 


be raiſed, Thus the enemy, on that ſide, was re- 
duced either to make a circuit through Nimptſch, 


which would give the Pruſſians ſufficient time 


to prevent their attempts at Pfaffendorf, or 


to attack the poſt of Peila, which was good, 
and where the prince of Bevern might honour- 


ably maintain himſelf. Beſide, let it be ſuppoſed 


that the Imperialiſts ſhould. take the route of 


Landſhut, to ſuccour Schweidnitz, ſtill they could 


not deſcend into the plain till they had firſt made 
two long marches; inſtead of which the troops 
of the king might remove in ſix hours from 


Peterſwalde to Freyburg, where a camp had 


been prepared to cover, ſhould it be found ne- 


ceſſary, the ſiege of Schweidnitz, on that ſide. 
The reaſon why the king did not occupy the 
heights of the Hutberg, and of the Kletſchberg, 


was that neither of the ſituations correſponded 
1 | to 
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to his two principal objects; ; that is to ſay chey 
did not cover the flank of Wied, and the ſiege. 
The Hutberg and Kletſchberg are before the 
defile of Biela, where the enemy had a fortified 
poſt, and which, extending to the Eule, would 
give him an opportunity of coming on the rear 
of the poſition aſſumed with the whole army. 
This might occaſion the worſt of conſequences. 
As theſe hills, beſide, were too diſtant from the 
poſition of the Pruſſians to injure them, it was 
certain that the Auſtrians, by occupying them, 
could gain no kind of advantage. =, 
| Scarcely had the prince of Bevern joined the 
corps of the king before Beck, who followed 
and obſerved him, appeared on the Kletſchberg. 
He did not however think proper to remain there 
long, and retired to Silberberg. The huſſars of 
Moring fell upon his rear- guard, and took a lieu- 
tenant-colonel, with ſome men and baggage. 
We have already ſaid the Auſtrians had an in- 
trenched poſt, in the defile of the mountains, 
which opens at the village of Langen-Bielau. 
Two thirds of this village were occupied by the 
Pruffians, garniſhed by the volunteers of Hordt, 


and ſerved as a poſt of information. Detach- 


ments of huſſars had been ſent beyond on the 
Hutberg and the Spitzberg : it was however 
U that the enemy, leaving the mountains, 


would 7” 


LY 
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would chuſe this ground for his eamp; and, as 
it had been determined to ſuffer him to remain 
there, only light detachments had been fent, 
that were in readineſs to retire on the firſt 
ſignal. | 

It fo e that every aid which had 
been predicted came to paſs. On the 16th of 
Auguſt marſhal Daun entered theſe vallies, with 
his different columns. His van-guard ſkir- 
miſhed with a detachment of Langen-Bielau, 
which retired in good order to the royal army. 
The marſhal, at the head of forty battalions and 
as many ſquadrons, aſſumed his camp, which he 
extended from the Hutberg toward Heiderſdorf. 
Beck, at the ſame time, occupied the Kletſch- 
berg, with twelve battalions and twenty ſqua- 
drons. As the Imperialiſts had conſiderably 
diſgarniſhed their poſts on the mountains, to aſ- 
ſemble this army, there was no riſk in doing the 
like; for which reaſon the king called in the 
brigades of Ramin and Saldern, ſtrengthened by 
which his corps, including that of the prince of 
Bevern, conſiſted of twenty-eight battalions and 
eighty ſquadrons. Truth however demands we 
ſhould add that theſe brigades did not come up 
till the evening, when the action was over. 

The king had previouſly made diſpoſitions for 


the 3 defence of his two camps, and 
8 155 - hal 
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had agreed with the prince of Bevern that they 
ſhould mutually ſend each other aid. The roads 
had been enlarged, and communications pre- 
pared. The arrangement was that, whichever 
of the two corps ſhould be aſſaulted by the foe, 
that corps ſhould be confined to the ſimple de- 
fence of its camp, while the other ſhould haſten 
to its ſuccour, and act offenſively. The ground 
was moſt happily adapted to this mancœuvre; 
for ſuppoſing the corps of Peterſwalde to be 
attacked, the prince of Bevern naturally marched 
on the right flank and the rear of the foe; and 
if, on the contrary, the corps of Peila were aſ- 
ſaulted, the king made a ſimilar motion with his 
troops on the left of the Imperialiſts. 
Toward noon it was perceived that the deſign 
of the marſhal was to attack the prince of Be- 
vern. His whole forces inclined to the right, 
oppoſite the camp of Peila; and, had he in- 
tended to come to action with the corps of 
Peterſwalde, he ought to have ſtrengthened his 
left, and extended his troops to the paſſes of the 
mountains. There was no infantry on that ſide. 
All that appeared on the right of the king only 
conſiſted in ſome ſquadrons of huſſars, which 
could not attract any attention. 
Certain that on the very day, or the following 
night, here would be a combat with the enemy, 
the 
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the king kept his infantry under arms, his horſes 
ready ſaddled and bridled, and his light artillery | 
hear the cavalry. He went to reconnoitre the 
advanced poſts, Scarcely had he arrived before 
he ſaw the tents of the prince of Bevern ſtruck; 
and his cannon was heard. Major  Oftin, who 
was there ready with a detachment of five hun- 
dred huſſars, was inſtantly ſent to join the corps 
of Peila; and the prince of Wurtemberg put 
himſelf at the head of five regiments of cavalry, 
with a brigade of light artillery, Möllendorf 
had orders to march there with his brigade. 
The king took with him the regiment of Werner, 
that he might with the greater expedition arrive 
on the field of battle. Ziethen, in the mean 
time, aſſumed the command of the corps of 
Peterſwalde, to prevent any misfortune from 
happening on that ſide. When the king had 
paſſed Reichenbach, he diſcovered the whole 
poſition in which the enemy attacked the prince 
of Bevern. Laſcy had paſſed the village of 
Peila, with fix battalions, kept concealed behind 
a hill on which he had erected a battery of twenty 
pieces of artillery. Other battalions preſented 
themſelves on the fide of Gnadenfrey; and 
they in like manner had formed a grand battery 
in their front. Their deſign was to draw the 


attention of the prince of Bevern that way) 
1 „ 
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that he might not perceive the manceuvre of 
Beck, who was gliding through the woods to 


fall on his rear. O'Donnel had, at the ſame 
time, marched with forty ſquadrons, from the 


| village of Peila, to cover the left flank of Laſcy. 


The cavalry of Lentulus, which belonged to 
the corps of the prince of Bevern, and the 
huffars of Oſtin, had already three times repulſed 
the Imperial cuiraſſiers in this village. The 
prince of Wurtemberg in the interim came up, 
and incontinently formed on the flank of the 
foe, O Donnel had no good poſition to take. 
If he preſented his front to the prince of Bevern, 
the prince of Wurtemberg would fall upon his 
flank; and if he faced the corps of the latter, 
Lentulus would come upon his right; add to 
which, he had the Wy of the Rene of Be- 


vern in his rear. 


While he was under this difficulty, of which 
his cuiraſſiers were very ſenſible, O'Donnel re- 
ceived a volley from fifteen fix-pounders of the 

light artillery, of which a battery had haſtily been 

formed. This completely confuſed his men. 
The regiment of Werner, ſupported by that of 
Czetteritz, at the ſame time charged the Impe- 
rial cavalry; and after a hot conteſt drove it be- 
yond the village of Peila. The flight of the 


horls weakened the flank of Laſcy, who then 
_ | had 
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had fears for his infantry, and haſtened to make 
his retreat. Beck, who was engaged with the 
prince of Bevern, gave ground. The brigade 
of Möllendorf came up, but too late, for wad 


Ry was retreating on all ſides. 
This affair coſt the Auſtrians fifteen 1 


"wy The Pruffians only loſt four hundred 
men, of the regiment of the margrave Henry, 
which ſignalized itſelf on that day, having ſin- 
gly made head againſt che whole corps of 
Becks !, 

| Marſhal Daun, diffatisfied with the fallure of | 
his attempt, did not think proper tb remain any 
longer on the Hutberg; having apprehenſions | 
perhaps for his poſts of the mountains, which 


. he had weakened. On the morrow evening, 


the 17th, he retired by Wartha and Glatz to 
Scharfeneck, where he remained till the cloſe 
of the campaign, without affording the w_ 
ſymptom of life, _ | 
The king purſued the Aufgang but, as 
this hilly country, abounding in paſſes and ri« 
yulets, is little proper for purſuit, he did them 
no injury. His majeſty contented himſelf with _ 
ordering Werner to advance to Habensdorf, 
that he might there obſerve the elle of Silber 


berg and Wartha. 
Theſe various motions had been injuriqus to 
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the FROM of Schweidnitz, which was not 0 far 


: advanced as it ought to have been. The go- 


vernor, Guaſco, however began to augur ill 
concerning defence, aſter the check ſo lately 
received by marſhal Daun. He therefore made 
an attempt to obtain an advantageous capitula- 
tion, and the freedom of his garriſon. During 


this negotiation, Laudon had adroitly cauſed 


his emiſſaries to fall into the hands of the Pruſ- 
ſians, Who were charged with letters for the go- 
vernor, containing all the grand projects which 
the Imperial army was to execute for his deliver- 
ance. But, however deſirous the king was of 
ſpeedily recovering the town, two reaſons pre- 
vented him from conſenting to the capitulation 

the governor offered. The firſt was founded on 


what Laudon had written, the year before, in 


poſitive terms, to the margrave Charles, to 


whom the correſpondence of the army was com- 


mitted, relative to the execution of the cartel, 


when he affirmed that his court held itſelf under 
no obligation of keeping its word, or fulfilling 


its engagements, with the king of Pruſſia, either 


relative to the exchange of priſoners, or any other 
object. This was urged in anſwer to Guaſco ; 


who was told that his promiſed word, for him- 


ſelf and garriſon, not to ſerve for one year againſt 
the troops of his majeſty, could not be accepted, 


after 
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after the formal declaration made by the court 
of Vienna, and contained in the letter of Laudon. 
The real reaſon, but which was not alleged, was 
that it would have been a capital fault to have 
ſuffered ten thouſand men to leave a town which 
ſoon muſt be taken; for, by reſtoring this gar- 
riſon to the Imperialiſts, their army would have 
acquired an additional ten thouſand men; while 
that of the king muſt have been enfeebled, by 
at leaſt four thouſand, who muſt have been left 
to garriſon the place; ſo that the Pruſſian army 
would, in the whole, have been rendered four- 
teen thouſand men inferior to thas of the Au- 
ſtrian. ; 
| Negotiation was interrupted and the ſiege con- 
tinued. Hither the king came in perſon, on 
the 2oth of September, that the operations 
might be carried on with the greater vigour. 
Le Fevre ated as chief engineer to the Pruſſians. 
He was oppoſed by one of the firſt engineers of 
his time, named Griboval, who defended the 
place. Le Fevre attempted to burſt the mines 
of the beſieged by employing the new invented 
globe of compreſſion. Griboval burſt two of 
theſe, and Le Fevre knew not how to proceed. 
The king was obliged to interfere in the direc- 
tion of the ſiege, and the minutiæ of labour. 


The third Parallel was immediately prolonged; 
4 a bat- 5 
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a battery was there erected in breach; ricochet 
batteries were raiſed at the brick-kiln; and ano- 
ther battery thrown up on the Kuhberg, which 
played on the back of the works. Some breaches 
of the mines of the beſieged were blown up. 
The garriſon made two ſallies, and diflodged 
the Pruſſians from a crowned funnel, from which 
they wiſhed to extend new breaches. This con- 
teſt prolonged the ſiege, for it was here neceſſary 
to make ſubterranean war. Moſt of the artil- 
lery however of the town was either damaged 
or diſmounted; proviſions began to be ſcarce; 
and the enemy would, for that reaſon, have ſur- 

rendered, bad not a bomb fallen before the 
powder magazine of the fort of Jauernick 
(October the 8th) the door of which by chance 
was open, which ſet fire to the powder, blew up a 
part of the fort, and killed three hundred of the 
Auſtrian grenadiers. This accident, which open- 
ed the town, obliged the tem to r che 
chamade. 

Schweidnitz . on the . Gaube 
and his garriſon, nine thouſand ſtrong, ſur- 
rendered priſoners of war, and were ſent into 
Pruſſia. Knobloch was entruſted with the go- 
vernment of the place; and Wied departed for 
Saxony, with a heavy detachment, | to reinforce 
Prince Henry. 


Thus 
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Thus ended the campaign of Sileſia, not ſo 
fortunately as at the commencement might have 
been preſumed, but better than could have been 
hoped, after the late revolution in Ruſſla. The 
king gave the command of the troops in Silefia 
to the prince of Bevern; and ſent Ramin, 
Möllendorf, and Lentulus, with their brigades 
into Lufatia, to- occupy the environs of Gorlitz, 
and to give the Auſtrians apprehenſions for 
Zittau, and Bohemia, in order to facilitate the 
operations of prince Henry. The army of Si- 
leſia entered into cantonments, near the in- 
trenched camp that ĩt had held all the campaign, 
and which during winter the king was fatisfied 
with guarding by detachments, that were relieved 
weekly, after which his A perſonally re- 
paired to Saxony. 

While Wied is occu pied in traverſing Patt 
we ſhall recommence the narrative of the cam- 
paign of prince Henry, which we ſhall continue 
4 the arrival of this ſuccour. 

We left the prince employed in deranging the 
projects of Serbelloni; and Seidlitz engaged 

with the troops of the circles, whom he drove 
from Vogtland, as far as the margraviate of Ba- 
reuth. His highneſs wiſhed to take ſatisfaction 


( June) for the inſults the enemy had attempted 


to give his poſts. But, as he might not venture 
3 to 
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to dare them in the formidable poſitions in which 
they had fixed themſelves, he propoſed to take 
his revenge, by making diverſions into Bohemia. 
With this view Kleiſt marched over the Baſberg, 
and ſpread terror through the circle of Saatz. 
The alarm preſently reached Serbelloni, who 
ſent Blonquet, at the head of four thouſand 
men, to the relief of Bohemia. This general 
cauſed the road of Einſiedel to be intrenched, 
where he placed ſome men, and fixed himſelf 
at Dux, with the main body of his detachment. 
The army of the circles, on the other part, 
had approached Oelſnitz; whence it took the 
road for Schneeberg, and marched along the 
frontiers of Saxony, with intent to join Blon- 
quet. Kleiſt, who ſcarcely had returned out of 
Bohemia, was obliged to march back, that he 
might render this project abortive. He aſſem- 
bled the detachment that was to ſerve under 
him, near Porſchenſtein, forced the intrench- 
ment of Einſiedel (July) and took four hundred 
men, and one field- piece. He thence fell on 
the dragoons of Bathyani, that had come to the 
aid of the troops he had beaten, and put them 
to the rout; after which he purſued Blonquet; 
who, on his approach, retired from Dux to 
Toplitz, Here he left him; and marched full 


ſpeed toward the Baſberg, where he fell on the 
1 5 flank 
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flank of the army of the circles, which imme- 
diately retreated for Annaberg, afterward. to 
Hof, and finally toward Bareuth. 

Prince Henry, hearing this, reſolved to ſend 
a more conſiderable corps into Bohemia, and 
to profit by the abſence of the troops of the 
circles, to effect ſomething of conſequence. His 
intention. was to chaſe the enemy from Toplitz, 
and take Altenberg; that he might by this means 
turn the poſt of Dippoldiſwalda, which muſt 
have neceſſarily then been abandoned by the 
Imperialiſts. Seidlitz, to whom the execution 
of this plan was committed, thought proper 
when he departed only to leave Schulenburg 
with five hundred horſe, in preſence of the 
prince of Stolberg, and the army of the empire 
as a corps of obſervation, and entered Bohemia 
with his detachment. After a forced march, he 
arrived, on the 3iſt, at Commotau. Kleiſt 
penetrated to this place, on the iſt of Auguſt, 
by the village of Gorck. All the poſts of infor- 
mation of the enemy were put to flight. Seidlitz, 
on the ſame day, reconnoitred the camp of 
Töplitz, which he made preparations to attack. 
On the morrow he intended to occupy a height 
which the Imperialiſts had neglected to ſeize. 
By an unexpected ſingularity, it happened that 


the Pruſſians were climbing this hill, on one ſide, 
and 
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and the Auſtrians on the other. The enemy 
having occupied it firſt, by this means gained 
the advantage of ground; and Lowenſtein, who 
commanded the Auſtrians, having received re- 


1 inforcements during the action, the Pruſſians | 


were repulſed with the loſs of four hundred 


men, and two field-pieces. Seidlitz had only 


ſent four battalions to the attack ; the foe had 
twelve: numbers were of neceſſity victorious, 
This corps, which could not afterward accom- 
pliſh its purpoſe, retired into Saxony, and in- 
trenched itſelf at Porſchenſtein. Though the 
attempt of prince Henry was not fortunate, his 
ſucceſſive enterpriſes, during the month of Au- 
gut, prevented the junction of the airy! of the 
er and that of the Auſtrians. 

The prince of Stolberg, having ray Ga 
hundred horſe to oppoſe, not finding in theſe 
any obſtacle to impede his acting, marched his 
army from Bareuth to Caden, where he was 

joined by colonel Torreck, The Pruſſian army 
of Saxony had in like manner been joined by 
Belling, who wis immediately ſent to act in 
Vogtland; whence this general, profiting by 
the abſence of the prince of Stolberg, made an 
incurſion into Bohemia, with an intent to call 

him back, Coming ſuddenly before the gates 


of Egra, he made ſome diſcharges from his 
artillery 
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artillery on the town; and the feeble garriſon, 
by which it was defended, was on the point of 
ſurrendering to his huſſars. But prince Henry had 
need of his corps in another place; he was 
obliged to march into Luſatia, to oppoſe Lu- 
Zzinſky, who was hovering with a detachment 
on the fide of Elſterwerda and Senftenberg, 
and to whom grand deſigns were attributed. 
However little the progreſs of the Pruſſians 
hitherto had been, this progreſs had not failed 
to irritate the court of Vienna; which, ſupremely 
diſſatisfied with the incurſions they had made 
into Bohemia, threw the whole blame on the 
Imperial generals. The empreſs queen was 
particularly angry that Serbelloni effected no- 
thing, with the numerous forces under his com- 
mand. He was accuſed for not having poſſeſſed 
either capacity or vigitance ſufficient to cover the 
kingdom of Bohemia. This diſcontent occa- 
ſioned his recall; and the court ſent general 
HFHaddick, as his ſubſtitute, who had been brought 
into favour by marſhal Daun. | 
The prince of Stolberg, who during 5 
time ſtill continued his march, paſſed by Tö- 
plitz and Gieſhubel, and joined the Imperial 
army not far from Dreſden, nearly about the 
time that Haddick aſſumed the command. The 
new commander wiſhed to ſignalize his arrival 
1 "bp 
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by ſome effective ſtroke; and, on the 25th of 


September, ordered a general attack to be made 


on all the detached poſts of the camp of Pret- 
ſchendorf. Butler, in effect, forced ſome in- 


trenched poſts in the wood of the Tharand, that 
were defended by free battalions ; while the 
prince of Lowenſtein, whoſe corps had arrived 
from Bohemia, obliged Kleiſt to retreat for 
Seyda. On the morrow, prince Henry drove 
Butler from the poſts he had conquered ; and 
Seidlitz forced three thouſand Auſtrians to quit 
the bottom of Frauenſtein, where they had 
lodged themſelves the day before. 

(September) The advantages gained on this 
ſide did not prevent Lowenſtein from repulſing 
ſill farther the troops under Kleiſt, nor from 
eſtabliſhing himſelf at Seyda. The poſition he 
aſſumed here expoſed the Pruſſian ovens of 
Freyberg to be taken; and prince Henry, at 


the ſame time, was encumbered by an enemy on 


his rear. The ground the prince had to defend 
was beſide ſo extenſive that, let the enemy at- 
tack on which ſide he would, in full force, he 
muſt have been ſuperior. Theſe motives in- 
duced his highneſs to quit the vicinage of 

Pretſchendorf, and to encamp at Freyberg, be- 
hind the Mulde; which he executed on the z iſt 


of September. Generals Forcade and Hulſen, 


7 1 : on 
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on the ſame day, again took the camp of Meiſſen 
and the Katzenhzuſer. Belling (October) who 


had been recalled from Luſatia was 22 | 


with Kleiſt to the village of Hartmannſdorf; 
whence he advanced to Groſs-Schirna, to Au 
fend the ford againſt Lowenſtein, who had 
taken poſt behind the rivulet . che W of 
Chemnitz. | 
I he camp of F reyberg, which prince Henry 
had taken, had {till the defect of being too ex- 
tenſive; or, more properly ſpeaking, the army 
had that of not being ſufficiently numerous. All 
the fords of the Mulde were to be defended, 
and particularly the right flank, which faced 
the village of Brandt, and looked toward the 
Rathſheide. Beſide the defence of this vaſt 
ſpace, the communication between the corps of 
the Katzenhzuſer and Meiſſen was to be aſcer- 
tained by occupying the poſt of Noſſen. Hul- 
ſen and Forcade had not more than fourteen 
battalions to maintain the banks of the Tripſche; 
ſo that we may affirm a ſingle man might not 
be detached without totally diſgarniſhing the 
army. The prince had reſolved to intrench 
his camp, but he could neither collect ſufficient 
workmen, nor tools enough for a labour ſo 
great; ſo that the works that had been planned 
were ſcarcely begun. 


Suck 
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Such was the ſituation of affairs when, on the 
morning of the 14th, Ried appeared with fifteen 
battalions oppoſite Hulſen, on the heights of 
Seligenſtedt. The centre of the army of Haddick 
inclined, at the ſame time, for Niederſchone ; 
the troops of the circles encamped at the village 
of Chemnitz; Campitelli formed at the village 
of Weiſſenborn. On the extremity of the right 
of his royal highneſs, and excluſive of the corps 
we have juſt mentioned, Klefeld marched with 
five thouſand horſe againſt Belling, to diſlodge 
him from Hartmannſdorf. Belling made a 
feigned retreat; but, ſuddenly facing about, he 
charged the enemy with ſuch fury that he put 
him to flight, and recovered his poſt. The 
two armies paſſed the night under arms. 
The enemy, on the morrow, made a ſerious 
attack on all the paſſes of the Mulde, and was 
repulſed on every ſide by the Pruſſians. Im- 
mediately after the aſſailants had retired, prince 
Henry repaired to his right. It was evening, 
and began to be dark; but how great was his 
ſurpriſe to perceive the confuſion which reigned 
there! Belling had been driven from his poſt. . 
The prince of Stolberg had profited by the mo- 
ment to occupy the Rathſwald, by which he 
came on the flank and rear of the Pruſſians. 
This very . conſiderable derangement obliged 
Mit 13 his 
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his highneſs to abandon his poſition, Which 
under ſuch eircumſtances was no longer tenable. 
At midnight he departed, and marched his army 
in three columns to gain the Celliſche-Wald, 
without inciting ſuſpicion in the enemy, who teſ- 
tified no deſire to diſturb his retreat. The troops 
were barracked in the foreſt (the 16th) to pre- 
ſerve them from the cold. On the motrow, 
they took a more advantageous poſition, between 
Reichberg and Voigtſberg. Haddick, with the 
main army, remained on the Landſderg, and the 
troops of the circles, reinforced by Campitelli, 
intrenched themſelves round Freyberg, where 
they ſoon were to be joined by Maquire. 
On the other ſide, Wied was on the full 
march. He approached Bautzen, and was to 
occupy the heights of Weiſſig, to advance on 
the White Stag, where he would come on the 
back of the poſt of Bockſberg, and might bom- 
bard the new city of Dreſden. This diverſion 
had been given him in command, that he might 
oblige Haddick to ſend a ſtrong detachment 
beyond the Elbe, in order that prince Henry 
might have time to breathe, and to re-eſtabliſh 
his affairs. But marſhal Daun, having perfectly 
divined the intention of the king, had ſent prince 
Albert of Saxony, wall & detachment of twelve 
2 blattalions 
Hit. Sev, Years i ar, Vol. Il. 
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. battalions and fifteen ſquadrons, to keep pace 

with Wied, .that Haddick might ſtill preſerve 
his ſuperiority in Saxony. Prince Albert tra- 

_ verſed Zittau, and gained the heights of Weiſſig 
before the Pruſſians. Wied, having thus failed 
in his attempt, fell back for Radeberg, whence 
he turned for Groſs-Dobritz, that he might ap- 
proach the Elbe, and join the army of his royal 

highneſs, after having paſſed the river. 

While theſe things happened in Luſatia, the 
prince meditated an attack by which he pro- 
miſed to revenge himſelf on his foe. It was 
neceſſary to drive the Imperialiſts and the troops 
of the circles from the hills of Saxony, as well 
becauſe they were needful for the ſubſiſtence of 
his troops, during winter, as becauſe it was im- 
portant not to loſe ground when peace was ex- 
pected. Was it not alſo neceſſary to avenge the 
honour of the Pruſſian arms? And might he 
not reaſonably fear that, ſnould he give the prince 
of Stolberg time to receive ſuccour, this prince 
himſelf would undertake ſome expedition againſt 
Prufſia ? Prudence, honour, intereſt, politics, all 
united to induce him to anticipate the enemy; 

and his bighneſs was not tardy in the execution 
of his project. | 
The prince began his march on W. 28th of 
October. His right paſſed the villages of Braunſ- 
dorf 
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dorf and Hennerſdorf. His left, after leaving 
the defile of Grune, divided into two corps; 
one of which halted at Hennerſdorf, and the 
other at Groſs-Schirna. Theſe troops were 
again in motion on the 29th. The extremity 
of the left, which was to attract the attention of 


the enemy, was formed by Forcade, on the 


height of Groſs-Schirna. Belling drove the 
Imperialiſts from the wood of the Struht, and 


eſtabliſhed himſelf there with two battalions and 


ten ſquadrons. This poſition gave the elder 


Stutterheim the means of erecting batteries, 


* againſt the redoubts'that the army of the circles 
had near Walterſdorf. The right of the Pruſ- 


ſians continued its march, and left this battery 


and the wood of the Struht on the left. Kleiſt, 
with his van-guard, was obliged to rid himſelf 

of two abatis, maintained by croats, and to diſ- 
lodge theſe troops that he might open himſelf : a 
road to the column of his highneſs. 


The prince of Stolberg and Campitelli had 


formed in order of battle round Freyberg. Their 
right was ſupported at Tutendorf; their leſt, 
which extended behind the defile of Walterſ- 
dorf, proceeded to the Spittlewald. They had 
beſide conſtructed redoubts on the heights of 


Curbitz, which they had ſurrounded with abatis. 


The march of prince Henry led directly on the 


Z 2 | back 
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back of this poſition, which the prince of Stol 
berg no ſooner perceived than he employed his 
ſecond line to fill the void, that remained be- 
tween his left and the height of the Drey-Creut- 
zer. Three thouſand paces from this army, 
between the Brandt and Erbiſdorf, another corps 
was perceived, conſiſting of about ſix thouſand 
men, which preſented itſelf on theſe heights, 
commanded by one general Mayer. 

Ihe Pruſſians already were at the Spittlewald. 
Their attack was vigorous, and they took a 
whole Imperial battalion of Wied. Duringſ- 
hofen and Manſtein were poſted at this wood, 
between the village of St. Michael and the 


Spittlewald, with four battalions and fix ſqua- 
drons, to keep the corps of this general Mayer 


in check. Theſe precautions taken, the Pruſ- 
fan grenadiers paſſed the part of the wood that 


lies neareſt to the village of St. Michael, and 


formed in order of battle, oppoſite the height of 
the Drey-Creutzer. The grenadiers, ſupported 
by cuiraſſiers and dragoons, attacked the foe ; 
and, after a fire that continued nearly, an hour 
and a half, they were victorious. Seidlitz with 
his cavalry then fell on the fugitives, whom he 
continued to capture to the very gates of 
Freyberg. a 
The 
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The troops of the circles now abandoned the 
redoubts on the fide of Walterſdorf. Stutter- 
heim ſeized the moment to paſs this defile, and 

let looſe his cavalry on the routed ; by which the 
confuſion and flight of the vanquiſhed were 


augmented. Butler, who had not paſſed the 


Mulde, having hitherto remained a ſpectator of 
the battle, wiſhed to gain honour on the field ; 


and ſent, but too late, the regiment of Joſeph- 


Eſterhazy, to ſuccour the troops of the circles, 
The whole regiment was taken. At length the 
prince of Stolberg, Campitelli, Mayer, and But- 


ler himſelf, all fled to Frauenſtein, where they 


ſcarcely thought themſelves in ſafety. 
The enemy in this battle loſt thirty pieces of 
_ artillery, fixty-ſix officers, and near eight thou- 
ſand men; four thouſand of whom were taken 
by his royal highneſs. The loſs of the Pruſſians 
did not amount to a thouſand, becauſe they met 
with no very obſtinate reſiſtance; . They were 
only twenty-nine battalions and ſixty ſquadrons 
ſtrong. The enemy they had to combat, ex- 
cluſive of the advantage of ground, had he 
known how to defend this advantage, had forty- 
nine battalions and ſeventy- eight ſquadrons. But 
military ſucceſs depends more on the capacity of 


the general than on the number of his troops. 
| *. would be ſuperfluous here to write the pane- 
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gyric of prince Henry of Pruſſia; the beſt 
eulogium that can be beſtowed on him is the 
recital of his actions. The intelligent will here 
eaſily remark that happy combination of pru- 
dence and audacity, ſo uncommon and ſo much 
to be deſired, which aſſembles and unites moſt 
of the perfections that nature can accord to 295 
a great captain. 
After the victory, the prince cleared the banks 
of the Wilde - Weiſtritz of the few enemiesthatſtill 
remained; which gave ſo hot an alarm to Haddick 
that he immediately cauſed the troops of prince 
Albert to paſs the Elbe, and ſent a conſiderable 
reinforcement to the prince of Stolberg, to en- 
able him to maintain his poſition of Frauenſtein. 
On the 1ſt of November, Wied arrived at the 
camp of Schlettau, to the relief of Hulſen, whoſe 
corps joined the army of his royal highneſs. 
Platen was made to advance, and paſſed the 
Mulde with a corps of nine thouſand men. Bel- 
ling likewiſe advanced between Saſſelbach and 
Burkerſdorf, where he nightly lighted fires, as if 
his had been a grand army; while Wied ſent a 
detachment to Naukirch to alarm the camp of 
Plauen. Theſe meaſures, taken with ſo much 
perſpicuity, produced the effect that might well 
have been expected; for the prince of Stolberg 
retreated the ſame night for Altenberg, toward 
the frontiers of Bb. Belling on this occu- 
e 
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pied the environs of Frauenſtein ; and Platen 
encamped at Porſchenſtein, to cover the corps 
of Kleiſt, which entered Bohemia by the road of 
| Einfiedel. He ruined a conſiderable magazine 
the Imperialiſts poſſeſſed at Saatz, made incur- 
* fions as far as Leutmeritz, and returned into 
| Sen by the Baſberg. 
About this time the king arrived at Meiſſen, 
and ordered Wied to advance toward Keſſelſ- 
dorf. This general encountered a poſt of infor- 
mation, appertaining to Ried, at the Landſberg, 
which Anhalt and Prittwitz attacked, and there 
took four cannon and five hundred men. This 
is the Anhalt who moſt contributed to the ſuc- 
ceſs of the action of Langenſalza, and to that of 
Leutmannſdorf. By this brave combat the cam- 
paign was cloſed. The weather, which began 
to be very ſevere, obliged the king to aſſign 
quarters of cantonment for the troops. | 
(November 3d.) Preliminaries of peace 
had juſt then been ſigned between France and 
England. The Engliſh, whoſe conduct had 
been ſo odious ſince lord Bute had come into 
the adminiſtration, wholly abandoned the inte- 
reſts of the king, during the courſe of the nego- 
tiation ; they even conſented that the French 
| ſhould remain in poſſeſſion of the dutchy of 
Cleves, and of the principality of Guelders. 
2 4 | Their 
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Their conduct obliged the king to ſeek the 
means of reducing the court of Vienna to an 
equitable peace. The princes of the empire 
were weary of the war. They ſaw the French 
army ready to repaſs the Rhine. This appeared 
to be the time to enforce them to neutrality, 
and conſequently to leave the empreſs queen 
ſingly to fight her battles. 

It was for this purpoſe that Kleiſt was ſent 
into the empire with his corps. He ſeized on 
Bamberg , and diſturbed Nuremberg. His 
huſſars appeared at the gates of Ratifbon, and 
the diet, amid its deliberations, was inſpired with 
fears. Several of its deputies, in the moment 
of terror, took to flight. The duke of Wurtem- 
berg was on the point of eſcaping into Alſatia. 
The effects of the incurſion were ſuch that the 
electors of Bavaria, Mayence, and the biſhops 
of Bamberg and Wurzburg, demanded peace, 
and promiſed immediately to withdraw their 
contingents from the army of the circles. The 
only means of extinguiſhing the conflagration, 
in Germany, was to deprive it of the combuſti- 
bles by which it might be fed. Kleiſt, after 
conducting the expedition like an excellent 


general, returned with his troops into Saxony, 


at the beginning of January. A line was drawn 
uy the os ar and the Mulde, which ex- 
| | tended 
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tended from Seyda to Meiſſen. Other corps 
were diſperſed, at Chemnitz, Zwickau, and 
Gera, on the frontiers of Bohemia; and the 


main army was diſtributed from Sorau to the 


confines of nee 


c HA p. XVII. 
of, th Peace. 


CARCELY had the troops begun dick 
cantonments before M. von Fritſch, coun- 
ſellor to the king of Poland, came to Meiſſen, 
where the head quarters had been fixed. He 


had eſtates in the vicinity, ſo that his arrival 
had no extraordinary appearance. He demand- 


ed an audience of the king, and began by ſome 
common-place obſervations on the miſeries of 
war, and the bleſſings of peace; after which he 
ſpoke more plainly, adding that peace perhaps 
was not ſo diſtant as it might be thought, and 
that he was even charged with certain meflages, 
which he ſhould deliver without delay, as ſoon 
as he firſt ſhould be certain * would not be ill 


received. 
p he 
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The king replied he had been forced into the 
war by his enemies, and that it was his enemies 


who hitherto had oppoſed or had eluded peace, 


under various pretences; that it was not he who 
was to be aſked whether he wiſhed to ſee a con- 
cluſion to the troubles of Germany, hut thoſe 


by whom they had been fomented, and till now 


maintained; thoſe whoſe animoſity and rage 
had increaſed in proportion to the reſiſtance they 
had encountered, in the execution of their per- 


nicious deſigns. 


Fritſch preſented a letter to the king from 
the electoral prince, which indicated that this 
prince, having the tranquillity of Europe at heart, 


had employed every effort for its re-eſtabliſh- 


ment, and that to this effe& he had endeavoured 
to learn the intentions of the empreſs queen, 
which he found were correſpondent; that the con- 


currence of his Pruſſian majeſty was only neceſ- 
ſary to terminate the diſputes of the belligerent 
powers, and that he intreated the king to ex- 


plain himſelf on the ſubject. 
After reading the letter, the king retraced 


the conduct of the court of Vienna, during the 


courſe of the war; and ſaid that, it being the 


ancient cuſtom of this court ever to make peace 
later than its allies, as is abundantly proved by 
hiſtorical example, it was not apparent that the 


preſent 
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preſent intentions were fincere; however, that 
the king might have nothing to reproach him- 
ſelf with, and not reject overtures which might 
lead to a concluſion of this fatal war, his ma- 
jeſty, induced by that conſideration, declared 
that, whatever reaſon he might have to demand 
indemnification, for the cruelties and ravages 
that had been committed in the provinces of the 
Pruſſian domain, he for the love of peace de- 
fiſted ; but on condition that his enemies ſhould 
none of them inſiſt on fimilar indemnifications;- 
being well determined not to loſe, by a ſtroke 
of the pen, what he had hitherto defended, and 

what he ſtil] ſhould be in a ſtate t to defend, by 
the ſword. He added—— ” 
If the houſe of Auſtria really wiſhes to ne- 
cc gotiate with me, in order to prevent all equi- 
c vocal and ambiguous interpretation, we muſt 
5 previouſly agree on the principles we ſhall 
* mutually admit; and I can only perceive 
ce three which can promote a deſirable con- 
« clufion, That is to ſay— That an equitable 
e peace ſhall be made, by which not any one 
of the contracting parties ſhall be wronged; 
ce that the conditions ſhall be honourable to all 
cc thoſe who ſhall concur; and that it ſhall be 
* ſtrengthened by meaſures of ul eee as 
c to render it durable,” 
= By 
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By the anſwer of the king, Fritſch compre- 


| hended that it was particularly neceflary to 


relieve the mind of his majeſty, from the dif- 


fidence he entertained relative to the ſincerity 


of the intentions of the court of Vienna. 
That he might convince him of the good diſ- 
poſitions of the empreſs queen, with reſpect to 
peace, he communicated a narrative which the 
fieur Saul, the Saxon emiſſary at the court of 
Vienna, had ſent to the electoral prince. This 


narrative contained the aſſurances which count 


Kaunitz had given the ſieur Saul, of the deſire 
of the empreſs queen to quickly terminate the 
war; and further affirmed, that count Kau- 
nitz had aſſured the emiſſary, the empreſs 
queen had twice offered the king of Pruſſia 
peace; the firſt time through the channel of 


F rance, and the ſecond through that of Eng- 
land; and that the refuſal of the king juſtified 


the meaſures the queen had found herſelf under 


the neceſſity of aber, for the continuation of 


the war. 
Theſe afertions were 8 falſe; for 


never had any overture been made to the king, 


on the part of the court of Vienna, either through 
the medium of France, and ſtill leſs through 
that of England; and theſe falſities appeared to 
be an ill omen. For what hope might be found- 
1 5 ed 
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ed on negotiation thus begun? Trifles however 
often obſtruct great intentions. Without ſtay- 


ing to inquire what count Kaunitz might have 


 faid to a Saxon emiſſary, it was neceſſary to ex- 
amine the reaſons the empreſs queen might have 
to make peace, that conviction might be ob- 


tained of their probable force, and of the degree 


of impreſſion they might make upon her mind. 
A hundred thouſand Turks on the frontiers 
of Hungary was an argument capable of inſpir- 
ing pacific ſentiments, in the council of that 
ſtate which ſhould be moſt paſſionate for war. 


The Ruſſians and the Swedes had both with- 


drawn their alliance. The former had even 


made a part of the laſt campaign with the Pruſ- 


ſians; and, though they might not be feared as 


new enemies, they ſtil] were friends, and conſe- 


quently would not make diverſions againſt Pruſ- 


fia., Might it not be expe&ed-that the court 


of Vienna would pay attention to the ſeparate 


peace, which the greateſt princes of Germany 


had lately concluded, with Pruſſia? For, in 


what did the army of the empire conſiſt? Was 


it not formed of their troops? On the other ſide, 


the preliminaries between France and England 
were ſigned; the French had engaged inceſ- 


ſantly to withdraw their troops out of Germany. 
Of all the belligerent powers, the empreſs queen 
1 | and 
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and the king of Pruſſia only remained on che 


field of battle; in ſome manner like two cham- 
_ pions, abandoned by their ſeconds, 1 Sehr 


ing for life or death. 
Such were the political reaſons. Thoſe which 


internal government might furniſh were not leſs 
forcible. The ill ſucceſs of the laſt campaign 
muſt have been productive of diſcouragement. 
The infinite difficulties encountered in amaſſing 

the neceſſary funds for the war expenditure, 


miſintelligence among the generals, quarrels 
among the miniſters, diſſenſions in the Imperial 


family, the ill health of the emperor, and the 
additional conſideration that, ſince the empreſs 
queen, aided by all her allies, had not been able 


do abaſe and deſtroy Pruſſia, there were ſtill leſs 


reaſons to ſuppoſe ſhe ever would ſucceed in 
ſuch an attempt, ſingly and deprived of ſuccour. 
Theſe might all be ſuppoſed to be motives. 


There were others, that related to the war, not 


leſs powerful. The city of Dreſden was ill pro- 
viſioned, the magazines of Bohemia were in 
part empty, or ruined by the incurſion of Kleiſt. 
Hence it might naturally be feared, as well at 
Warſaw as at Vienna, that Dreſden would be 


. recovered by the king, at the commencement 


of the approaching campaign, and that Bohemia 
would become, if not the theatre of war, at leaſt 
29 | ” N 
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of incurſion from the Pruffian troops. Such 
were the inducements that might perſuade the 
king the court of Vienna ſincerely deſired peace 
| ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed. After mature reflec- 
tion he gave the ſieur Fritſch a favourable an- 
ſwer, and a letter for the electoral prince, in 
which he thanked him for his endeavours to 
conciliate the minds of his adverſaries; and aſ- 
ſured him that, for his own part, he would with 
pleaſure contribute, as far as his glory would 
permit, to the recovery of peace. 
Some few days after, the king departed from 
Meiſſen, and made the tour of his line, on the 
frontiers of Bohemia and the empire; whence 
he repaired to Leipſic, there to eſtabliſh his 
quarters during the winter. A few days after 
the arrival of the king, Fritſch returned, and 
brought with him the anſwer of the court of 
Vienna, relative to the principles his majeſty 
was deſirous of fixing, as the baſis of negotia- 
tion. The memorial was loaded with various 
emphatical, enigmatical, and obſcure expreſ- 
ſions, unintelligible to the whole world, count 
Kaunitz excepted. Fortunately, count Flem- 
ming, ambaſſador from Saxony at Vienna, had 
commented the text by a long letter, wherein 
he explained the dark ſtyle of the Auſtrian 
9 and gave ſtrong aſſurances of the up- 
right 
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| right intentions of the empreſs, and of the col 
ſent ſne would accord to every reſtitution that 


might be required of her, in conſideration of the 


deplorable ſtate to which the electorate of Sax- 
ony was reduced. He gave notice however, 
by way of precaution, that ſome contention and 
formal circumlocutions mult be expected, on the 
part of the Auſtrians. The parties were agreed 
concerning ſubſtantials, and peace might be 
concluded according to the wiſhes of the king. 
The monarch, on his part, had many motives 
that concurred to make him prefer modeſt and 
moderate conditions of pegce, to others more 
advantageous. It was an unſeaſonable moment 
to increaſe his demands, in the preſent ſtate of 
affairs, when compenſation could only be ob- 
tained by victory, and when the army was = 
a too ruinous and degenerate condition to hope 
for any remarkable exploits. The number of 
good generals had diminiſhed: they were want- 
ing even to head detachments. Numerous old 
_ officers had periſhed in the murderous battles 
they had fought, for their country's defence. 
The young were of an age when ſuperior ſer- 
Vices were not to be expected. Thoſe reſpect- 
able veteran warriors, thoſe chiefs who had firſt 
entered the field, no longer exiſted; and their 


ſucceſſors, with whom the army was ſupplied, 
: — 
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chiefly confiſted of deſerters; „or young feeble 


men, under eighteen years of age, incapable of 
ſupporting the rude fatigues of a ſevere” cam- 

| Þaign. Many regiments, ruined on various oc- 
caſions, had been three times recruited during 
the war; ſo that the troops, in their preſent 
ſtate, could not attract the confidence of their 
commanders. | 

And what ſuccour could the king hope for 
ſhould he continue the war? He ſaw himſelf 
ſingle, deſtitute of allies; the ſentiments of the 
empreſs of Ruſſia, with reſpe& to him, were 
equivocal; the Engliſh acted leſs like friends 
: than declared foes; the Turks, confounded at 
che revolutions that had happened in Ruſſia, un- 
certain how to behave, declined the defenſive alli- 
ance that had fo long been propoſed to them; 
and even the khan of the Tartars had lately 
obliged the Pruſſian reſident to quit his court. 
Independent of all theſe circumſtances, it was 
highly to be feared that the continuation of war 
would occaſion the plague in Saxony, Sileſia, 
and Brandenbourg; becauſe that moſt of the 
fields lay fallow, proviſions were ſcarce and ex- 
ceſſively dear, and the country deſtitute of man 
and beaſt; ſo that throughout theſe provinces 
nothing was beheld but the fearful traces of war, 
A a and 
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and the harbingers of Rill greater future calg- 


mities. | 
a Under circumſtances & cruel, nothing could 
be expected from prolonging the war. Should 


the approaching campaign be begun, the better 
conditions would not therefore have been ob: 


tained. By an indire& and vicious conduct, 
and after uſeleſs defence, the ſame terms muſt 


bave been complied with at laſt. 


The Auſtrians propoſed a congreſs ſhould be 


' held, and the propoſition was immediately, ac- 


cepted by the king. They named the ſieur 
Collenbach as their plenipotentiary; and the 


king, on his part, appointed his cabinet coun- 


ſellor, M. von Hertzberg. It was agreed the 
conferences ſhould be held at Hubertſburg; and, 
by a, public act, this place and its territories 


were declared neuter. The conferences began 
on the 31ſt of December, according to the cuſ- 
tomary forms. 


Thus, in theſe happy times, did the minds of 


men, heated as they had been, and irritated by 


war, ſuddenly grow calm, from the north to the 


ſouth of Europe. We have already ſeen the 


preliminaries ſigned between France and Eng- 
land, The French had been determined to 


make peace in conſequence of their ill ſucceſs, in 


the Indies and i in Europe; for, in the ſpring of 
the 
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the year, the Engliſh had conquered Martinicb; 


and, during the ſummer, had taken the Havaniiah, 
from the Spaniards; whoſe fleets they had en- 
tirely ruined. Theſe misfortunes, added to the 
vaſt expences of France, and the impoffibility 
of finding new reſources, had inclined the council 
to a pacificatory ſyſtem. | 

The Engliſh, on their part, inſtead of glori: 
ouſly dictating conditions to their enemies, go- 
verned by lord Bute, ſacrificed the intereſts of 
their allies, and conſented that the French ſhould 
remain in poſſeſſion, after the peace, of the 
towns of Weſel and Guelders, and their terri- 
tories.” Not ſatisfied with trampling upoh ren 
ties and contemning good faith, lord Bute ca- 
balled at the court of Peterſburg, and were 


ſowed the ſeeds of diffidence and ſuſpicion, 


againſt the king; ſo that the latter, unable to 


depend on any of the powers of Europe, had 


every thing to apprehend from new diſputes 


with Ruſſia. 
Amid this general Agitation, when haſty dale 


lutions were often taken, it happened, no doubt 


contrary to the intention of the Britiſh miniſtry, 
that England rendered an important ſervice to 
Pruſſia. It was thus. Scarcely were prelimi - 
naries ſigned before this miniſtry, from a ſpirit 
of OY diſbanded all the light troops that 
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had ſerved in the army of prince Ferdinand. 
Among the number was the Britiſh legion, and 
this corps, of three thouſand men, paſſed into 
the ſervice of Pruſſia. It was joined by eight 
hundred Pruſſian dragoons of Bauer, and by as 
many volunteers of Brunſwick, whom the king 
had engaged. This detachment, which includ- 
ed between five and ſix thouſand men, had or- 


ders to march incontinently for the frontiers of 


the dutchy of Cleves, which inſpired the French 
with ſtrange apprehenſions. They imagined the 
king projected a diverſion, either into Flanders 
or Brabant. They communicated their ſuſpi- 
cions to the Auſtrians; who immediately ſent 
ten thouſand men, to gain the banks of the 
Rhine. The Hanoverian miniſtry likewiſe 
| ſuppoſed that, with a heart rankled at the con- 
duct of the Engliſh, the king would take ven- 
geance on the electorate of Hanover. In Eng- 
land it was believed his majeſty would make at- 
tempts on the biſhoprick of Munſter, thereby 
to aſcertain the reſtitution of the dutchies of 
Cleves and Guelders; and as lord Bute was in a 
train to give every mark, on every opportunity, 
of his ill will to the Pruſſians, he cauſed the 
garriſon of Munſter to be doubled, with an 
order that no Pruſſian ſhould be ſuffered to 


enter. 
Thus 
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Thus a ſimple and natural event ſuddenly 
heated the imaginations of miniſters, and made 
half Europe guilty of extravagance. This 
phrenzy, however, was advantageous to the 
king; he had neither thought of theſe diver- 
ſions nor of the city of Munſter; his ſole de- 
ſign was to ſurpriſe the garriſon of Weſel, that 

he might again have it in his poſſeſſion. The 
French, ſtrongly impreſſed with the idea that a 

new war might be kindled in Flanders, and 
fearing to be entangled in it, propoſed, by the 
duke de Nivernois, to the Pruſſian ambaſſador 
at London, a treaty of neutrality for Flanders, 
in return for which they would reſtore the pro- 
vinces they had invaded. This propoſition was 
no ſooner made than accepted; but the diſtance 
of the places, and the difficulty of paſſing the ſea 
in the winter ſeaſon, were the cauſes that the 


peace of Hubertſburg was ſigned before the 


other treaty was brought to maturity. We ſhall 
therefore return to the negotiations in Saxony, 
where all the intereſts of Pruſſia, which ſtill re- 
mained to be diſcuſſed, were efficaciouſly regu- 
lated. 

As ſoon as the anon were aſſem- 
bled at Hubertſburg the ſieur von Collenbach 
dictated a memorial, the ſubſtance of which was 
nearly this. ä 
Aa 3 „ The 
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„ The ſieur von Collenbach, to whom full 
ec powers have been imparted, declares that her 
* majeſty the empreſs queen, to convince the 
«© whole world how fincerely ſhe deſires the re- 
b ſtoration of peace, does not heſitate to make 
ow the firſt propoſals; and as both parties are 
cc agreed that this reſtoration of peace ſhall be 
cc on juſt, honourable, and durable principles, 
ein order that none of the contracting parties 
10 may ſuffer any real loſs, theſe three qualities 
cc exact the following « conditions. 

« J. That the court of Saxony ſhall be in- 
cc cluded i in this peace, ap. 4 er and reci- 
« procal footing. 

6% II. That juſt regard ſhall be paid to the 5 
« ſtates of the empire, namely thoſe of Fran- 
« Conia, as well as the duke of Mecklenbourg 
te and the prince of Zerbſt. 

„ III. That endeavours ſhall be made far the 

if re-eſtabliſhment of peace in the empire, in a 
manner honourable to the emperor-— 8 

IV. That a general amneſty ſhall be pub. 
« liſhed, in which the holy Roman empire ſhall 
© be included. 
„ Y, In conſequence of the convention be- 
* tween the king and the elector Palatine, rela- 


A tive to the ſucceſſion of J * and Berg, this 
; cc treaty 
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ce treaty ſhall be in full force after the peace, 
& and reſtored to its former ſtability. _ 
«© YT, That, to render the peace durable, 
the county of Glatz, which by its ſituation 

© covers Bohemia, ſhall remain with the em- 
« preſs queen. 
VII. That, in order to remove all tempta- 
< tions of aggrandiſement, and what ever may ex- 
e cite new projects of ambition, the empreſs will 

e diſpoſe the emperor to detach Tuſcany from 
e the primogenial ſucceſſion of his houſe, on 

et condition that the king will enter into the 
cc ſame engagements, reſpecting the ſucceſſion 
ce of the margraviates of Bareuth and Anſpach, 5 
« hitherto in the poſſeſſion of the younger 
e branches of his family. 

VIII. That in return for the provinces which 
ce the empreſs ſhall reſtore to the king, the latter 
te ſhall give his vote for the election of the arch- 
« duke Joſeph, in quality of ng of the 
«© Romans. 
bor . expectative to the feudal 
ec ſucceſſion of the dutchy of Modena, in favour 
te of the archduke, his ſecond brother, who ſhall 
(e eſpouſe the heireſs of this dutchy. 

« X. And that, in fine, the treaties of Breſlau 

and Dreſden ſhall be renewed, relative to 


the ſupport of the Roman religion, the debts 
Aa4 «of 
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ec of Sileſia, and the mutual guarantees which 
* the king may amicably extend beyond the 
« limits of this treaty ; that priſoners of war 
„ ſhall be mutually reſtored ; and that all con- 
cc tributions in arrear ſhall be renounced.” 
| Theſe propoſals, many of which were artful, 
were examined with all the attention that, from 
their im portance, they merited. The articles. 
which, in meaning and words, were contrary 
to the fundamental principles that had been 
agreed on, for the re-eſtabliſhment of peace, 
were curtailed. It w-as, in particular, eaſy to 
prove that the ceſſion of a province, however 
it might be coloured, yas a real loſs, the na- 
ture of which no forced ſenſe, no term inter- 
preted after an equivocal manner, could change. 
The following article was ſubſtituted : 
« That the entire reſtitution of the ſtates ap- 

« pertaining to the belligerent powers ſhould 
ce ſerve as the baſis of the treaty it was intended 
ce to make. Conſequently it was promiſed to re- 
« ſtore to the king of Poland his electorate of 
&« Saxony, and the provinces thereto appertain- 
„ ing, as ſoon as the provinces that had been 
4 taken from Pruſſia ſhould be reſtored.” 
oy explanation was afterward demanded of 
certain yague terms, contained in the Auſtrian 
memorial ; becauſe that definitions were necel- 


fary, 
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ſary, that the propoſitions might be underſtood. 
What was ſignified by the juſt regard which 
was demanded of the king, for the princes of 
the empire? It was at the ſame time obſerved 
to the Auſtrians that, the differences of the king 
with the princes of the empire having ceaſed, 
by the peace he had concluded with them, it 
was ſuperfluous to ſtipulate any particular con- 
dition, with reſpe& to them; at leaſt unleſs, 
by the ſame article, and in perfect reciprocity, 
it ſhould pleaſe the empreſs queen to contract 
the ſame obligations toward the allies of the 
king, who were named; that is to ſay, the em- 
preſs of Ruſſia, the king of England, de&or 
of Hanover, the landgrave of 1 and the 
duke of Brunſwick. 
In lieu of the third article, an ally for 
the paſt was propoſed ; and the renewal of the 
peace of Weſtphalia. 
The 6th article, containing the ceſſion of the 
county of Glatz, was wholly rejected, as con- 
trary to the fundamental principles which had 
been ſtipulated. 
The 7th article was declined by expel ng how 
indecent it would be for a foreign power to in- 
terfere concerning the laws and domeſtic ar- 
rangements which another power might abrogate 
or Introduce 1 into its pad "_ to give a po- 
lite — 
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lite turn to the refuſal, it was added that the 
king pretended to have no influence, in the ar- 
rangements which the emperor ſhould think 
proper to make, reſpecting the ſucceſſion of his 
family; conſequently, the king flattered him- 
ſelf that neither the emperor nor empreſs would 
think of diſpoſing of any heritage which might 
legitimately, and of right, revert ta the elder 
branch of the houſe of Brandenbourg. 


With reſpect to the election of the archduke 


Joſeph, as king of the Romans, and the feudal 
ſucceſſion of the dutchy of Modena, the king, 
who neither could impede the one nor the other, 
accorded with a good grace, that he might 
make a merit of the act, and the article was 
not at all diſputed. 
This counter project was ſent to Vienna, by 
the fieur von Collenbach. The anſwer returned 
tolerably ſoon ; and the Auſtrians relaxed on 
moſt of the articles : they properly inſiſted but 
on two points; the ceſſion of the county of 
Glatz, and the concluſion of a provifional treaty, 


which ſhould regulate the ſucceſſion of the 


margraviates of Franconia. Arguments already 


half refuted were again to combat. The Au- 5 


ſtrians affirmed that the fortreſs of Glatz was 
no more than a place of defence, when in their 


* and that it * offenſive when in the 
as 
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- power of the Pruſſians. They offered indemni- 


fication to the king, by ceding that part of the 
principality of Neiſs of which they were in poſ- 
ſeſſion, and to pay the reſidue in ready mo- 
ney, to liquidate the debts mortgaged on Sileſia. 


Their own reaſons were retorted upon them- 


ſelves; and it was proved to them, by the ſitua- 
tion of the places, that there are ſeveral poſts, 
on that frontier of Bohemia, which forbid en- 


trance to the ſovereign who ſhould poſleſs | 


Glatz ; as thoſe of Bergicht, Politz, Opotſchna, 
Nachod, Wiſſoka, and Neuftadt ; without in- 
cluding Konigſgretz ; the leaſt of which, well 
defended, would ſtop the army of Xerxes, ſince 


they well might be called equal to the ſtraits of 


Thermopylæ; while in Silefia, and below 


Glatz, in the plains of Frankenſtein and Reich- 


_ enbach, there is no poſt where an army may 
diſpute the entrance of an enemy. Whence it 


evidently reſulted that Glatz, in the hands of 


the Auſtrians, became an offenſive place; that 
it ſupplied them with three entrances ; from 
' Johanneſberg, from Wartha, and from Silber- 
berg ; by which they might at liberty deſcend 
into the Lower Sileſia; where, at the very com- 
mencement of a quarrel, they might eſtabliſh 
war in the heart of that province; and that 
Gs in the 3 of Pruſſia, could be no 

more 
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more than a place of defence, not giving free 
entrance into the kingdom of Bohemia. As 


this was entirely a military diſcuſſion, the king 


appealed to marſhal Daun, who could not but 
allow the reality of what was here advanced. 
However, to foften refuſal by an obliging com- 
pliment, the king added that, did the queſtion | 
relate only to the obtaining the friendſhip of a 
princeſs of ſuch rare merit, as was the empreſs 
queen, by the ceſſion of a province, he ſhould ' 
not think he could pay too dear in making ſuch 

a ſacrifice; but that a town fo important as 


Glatz could not be ceded, without entirely for- 


getting all that a ſovereign owes to his poſterity; 
eſpecially ſince the ſituation of the king did not 
oblige him to receive law from his enemy, for 
he had twice as much to ſarrender as _—_ had 
to reſtore. 

The other article, which concerned the con- 
vention . propoſed by the Auſtrians to regulate 
the ſucceſſion of the margraviates of Franconia, 
was too contrary to the intereſts of the royal 
houſe to be accepted. It was eluded by firſt 
_ alleging the ſame arguments that had been be- 
fore employed; and again by ſtrengthening them 
with conſiderations drawn from example, which 
prove the inutility of previous treaties, that in 
execution are never regarded, This was a pro- 


poſition 
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poſition eaſy to enforce with the Auſtrians, 


with whom the memory {till was recent of the 
little validity of the famous Pragmatic ſanction, 
by which the emperor Charles VI. had regulated 


the ſucceſſion of his ſtates. i 
Tube court of Vienna made new renlications 


to theſe two articles; and, after having made. 


ſome attempts to preſerve the county of Glatz, 
they gave up their pretenſions, declaring the 
fortreſs and its artillery ſhould be reſtored in the 
ſtate they then actually were. This court in 
like manner relaxed from its demands, relative. 
toa provides! treaty for the ſucceſſion of Fran- 
conia. The negotiation with Saxony kept 
pace with that of Auſtria; it met with no great 
obſtacles, becauſe the king of Poland thought 
himſelf too happy once more to recover his 


electorate, from the king of Pruſſia. The 


Saxons only demanded that means ſhould be 


taken to procure eſtabliſhments for the children 


of the king of Poland, and , principally for 
prince Charles, whom the empreſs of Roſe! 
had lately deprived of his duchy of Courland. 

Thus ended this cruel war ; during which no 


power, Great Britain excepted, in the leaſt ex- 


tended the limits of its domains. The peace 
between France and England was only ſigned. 
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ſome days ſooner than chat of Hubertſburg/ 


France, by this treaty, was ſtripped of her prin- 


cipal poſſeſſions in America. England reſtored 
Martinico, Guadeloupe, Belle-ifle and Pondi- 


cherry; and France the iſland of Minorca. 
Me cannot forbear adding ſome reflections on 
the numerous facts we have related. Does it 
not ſeem aſtoniſhing that human prudence the 
moſt penetrating, added to ſtrength, ſhould ſo 


often be the ſport of unexpected accident, or 
the caprices of fortune? And does it not ap- 
pear there is a certain ſomething, which ſports h 


with and contemns the projects of man? Is it 


not evident that at the commencement of theſe 


5 troubles every ſenſible man muſt have been de- 
ceived in his judgment, concerning the cloſe of 


the war? Who could foreſee, or imagine, that 
Pruſſia, attacked by the powers of Auſtria, 
Ruſſia, France, Sweden, and all the holy Roman 
empire, ſhould withſtand a league ſo formidable, 


and in a war wherein every thing predicted ruin 


ſhould loſe no one of its poſſeſſions? Who could 
have expected that France, with its intrinſic 


ſtrength, its grand alliances, and reſources ſo 


various, ſhould be deſpoiled of its principal poſ- 


| ſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies, and fall the victim 
of that war? In the year 1757, all theſe facts 


Ss _ muſt 


> 
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muſt have appeared incredible; yet, i — 


a retroſpect of the cauſes that have produced 
events ſo little expected, we ſhall find that the 
| following reaſons-impededithe deſtructen of the 


oo 1 


The want of harmony among the powers 


5 of pb: grand alliance, and their oppoſite inte- 
reſts, which would not admit them to agree on 
certain operations; the little union there was 
between the Ruſſian and Auſtrian generals, 

which rendered them circumſpect, when occaſion 


required they ſhould act with vigour to over- 
whelm Pruſſia, which in reality they might have 


2 n | 

The ſubtilized Gwen beg politics of the 
court of Vienna, the principles of which led her 
to charge her allies with the moſt hazardous and 
difficult enterpriſes, that ſne might, at the con- 
cluſion of the war, preſerve her army in a better” 
ſtate, and more complete than that of other 


powers. Hence it reſulted, at various times, 


that the Auſtrian generals, by exceſs of circum- 


ſpection, neglected to give the expiring blow to 


the Pruſſians, when * affairs were the moſt 
deſperate. 


3. The death of tlie empreſs of Ruta, with 


whom, in the ſame tomb, was buried the Auſ- 


trian alliance; the ſeceding of the Ruſſians; 


the 
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_ the alliance of Peter III. with the king! of 
Pruſſia ; and finally the ſuccour ſent yy that 
nr into Sies, 0 
If ve further examine the — = the loſſes 
of the French in this war, we ſhall obſerve the 
error they were guilty of in their interference 
with the troubles of Germany. The kind of, 
war they made, with England was maritime ; 
they , were circumvented, and neglected this 
principal object in purſuit of a foreign one, 
with which they had properly no connexion. 
At firſt, they obtained naval advantages againſt 
the Engliſh ; but, when their attention was 
drawn off by the continental war, as ſoon as the 
armies of Germany abſorbed all their funds, 
which ſhould have been employed to augment 
their fleets, their marine began to want neceſ- 
faries, and the Engliſh gained an aſcendancy 
which rendered them victorious in the four 
quarters of the world. The exceſſive ſums which 
Louis XV. paid in ſubſidies, and thofe that were 
expended on his armies in Germany, were ſent 
out of the kingdom. This diminiſhed by one 
half the money that was in circulation, as well at 
Paris as in the provinces; and, to add to humi- 
liation, the generals choſen by the court for the 
command of the French armies were guilty of 


very 


* 
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very groſs errors, while each imagined himſelf 4 


Turenne. 


Let theſe examples ſerve to 1 the poli- 


tician of vaſt projects that, however extenſive 


the human mind may be, it is never ſufficiently 


ſo to penetrate the minute combinations that are 
neceſſary to be developed, in order to foreſee or 


regulate events, which depend on future contin- 


gencies. We can explain paſt incidents clearly, 
for their cauſes are now diſcovered; but we 
always deceive ourſelves concerning the future, 
which is concealed, by ſecondary cauſes, from 
our raſh and prying inſpection. That the ex- 
pectations of politicians ſhould be diſappointed is 
not a ſingularity peculiar to the preſent age; it 
has ever been the ſame, during all the ages in 
which human ambition gave birth to grand pro- 
jects. To be convinced of this we need but re- 
collect the hiſtory of the famous league of Cam- 


bray; the invincible armada; the war of Philip 


II. againſt the Dutch; the vaſt deſigns of Frederic 


II. at the commencement of the war of thirty 


years; the different projects of partition, which 


preceded the war of Succeſſion, and that war 


itſelf. All theſe ſplendid plans produced con- 
cluſions very oppoſite to the intents of thoſe who 
were their promoters; and this is becauſe human 
Db 000m 
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affairs want ſtability; and becauſe men, their p 


deſigns, and the events of futurity, are ſub- 
ns to perpetual viciſſitudes. 5 | 

The belligerent powers, leaving the lifts in 
which they had combated with ſo much animo- 
ſity and fury, began to feel their wounds, and 


the need they had of cure. They all were ſuf- 


ferers, but their pangs were different. We ſhall 


here take a review of them, that we may obtain 
a 8 preciſe idea of their loſſes, and their actual 
ſtate. 


Pruſſia enumerated a butdted an; eighty 


thouſand men , whom ſhe had been deprived of, 


by the war. Her armies had fought ſixteen 
pitched battles. The enemy had beſide almoſt 


totally deſtroyed three large corps; that of the 
convoy of Olmutz, that of Maxen, and that of 
Fouquet, at Landſhut; excluſive of the garriſon 


of Breſlau, two garriſons of Schweidnitz, one of 
Torgau, and one of Wittenberg, that were taken 
with theſe towns. It was further eſtimated that 
twenty thouſand ſouls periſhed in the kingdom 


of Pruſſia, by the ravages of the Ruſſians; fix 


thouſand in Pomerania; four thouſand in the 
New March; and three thouſand 1 in the cleQos 
rate of Brandenbourg. 
The Ruffian troops had fought four grand 
battles, and it was computed that the war had 
EY e 
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coſt them a hundred and twenty thouſand men, 
including part of the recruits that periſhed, in 


| coming from the frontiers of Perſia and China, 


to join their corps in Germany. 
The Auſtrians had fought ten regular battles. 
Two garriſons at Schweidnitz, and one at Breſ- 
lau, had been taken; and they eſtimated their 
loſs at a hundred and forty thouſand men. 


The French made their loſſes amount to two 


hundred thouſand ; the Engliſh with their allies 


to a hundred and fixty thouſand ; the Swedes to 
_ Twenty-five thouſand ; and the troops of the 


circles to twenty-eight thouſand. 


At the cloſe of the war the hows of Auſtria 


fund itſcif a hundred millions of crowns in 
debt. The frontiers of Bohemia and Mora via 
had ſuffered, though the traces of ruin or devaſ- 
tation did not ſeem to remain. In France, the 


credit of government had been ruined, by the 
robberies of financiers, and the malverſations of 


thoſe to whom the adminiſtration of money had 
been committed. The payment of the intereſt 
of their borrowed capitals had been ſuſpended; 


the litile that was paid was paid irregularly; the 


people groaned under the weight of the taxes by 


which they were overwhelmed; and, though no 


ncurſign of the enemy had ravaged the pro- 
8 b 2 . vinces, 
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vinces, the ſtate did not ſuffer the leſs; fl; the 
commerce of the two Indies being deſtroyed, | 
the ſources of public abundance were dried 


up. The national debt had accumulated, and = 


amounted to ſums ſo enormous that, after the 
peace, the extraordinary taxes were prolonged 
for ten years, in order to pay off the intereſt, and 
to create a — fund for the further payment 
of this intereſt. 

The Engliſh, victorious by ſea and hand; may 
be ſaid to have purchaſed their conqueſts by 
immenſe ſums, which they had borrowed to 
carry on the war, and which almoſt rendered 
them inſolvent. The opulence of individuals 
exceeded all imagination. The wealth and 
luxury of the people were the conſequences of 
the conſiderable prizes that ſo many private 
perſons had taken, as well from France as from 
Spain; and of the prodigious increaſe of trade, 
of which, during the war, they had almoſt "__ 
been in poſſeſſion. 5 
Ruſſia had indeed dg confiderable 
ſums; but ſhe had rather made war at the ex- 
| pence of the Pruſſians and the Poles than at 
her own. Sweden was on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. She had not only broken in upon the 
funds of the bank, but, by an unſkilful act of 
her — ſhe had too much mult! plied her 


paper 
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paper currency, which deſtroys the equilibrium 
that all well-regulated ftates ought to keep, 
between the currency of paper and of coin. 
Pruſſia had ſuffered the moſt, The Auſtrians, 
French, Ruſſians, Swedes, and troops of the 
circles, deſcending to the duke of Wurtemberg, 

had all here committed ravages. The ſtate had 
expended a hundred and twenty-five millions of 
crowns, for the ſupport of its armies, and other 
military diſburſements. Pomerania, Sileſia, and 
the New March, required great ſums for their 
reſtoration. Other provinces, as the dutchy of 
Croſſen, the principality of Halberſtadt, and 
that of Hohenſtein, in like manner exacted 
great ſuccours; and efforts were neceſſary, ſup- 
ported by unrelaxing induſtry, to reſtore them to 
the ſtate in which they were previous to the 
troubles; becauſe that moſt of the lands were 
uncultivated, for want of ſeed corn, and cattle, 
while every thing that related to 3 
Was in like manner deficient. 

To ſupply ſo many wants, there were diſtri- 
buted among theſe provitices, according to a juſt 
partition, twenty-five thouſand meaſures of corn 
and flour, and ſeventeen thouſand of oats; thirty- 
five thouſand horſes, drafted from the regiments 
and from the artillery, and proviſions were given 
to the gentry, and the peaſantry. The king 
. 15 „ 
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further beſtowed on Sileſia three millions for its 
re- eſtabliſnment; one million four hundred 
thouſand crowns on Pomerania and the New 
March; ſeven hundred thouſand on the elector- 
ate; and one hundred thouſand on the dutchy 
of Cleves. Beſide eight hundred thouſand 
which the kingdom of Pruſſia received, the 
contributions on the dutchy of Croſſen, the 
countries of Hohenſtein, and Halberſtadt, were 
reduced one half: in fine, the people began to 
take courage, and no longer to deſpair of their 
ſituation; to work, be active, and by induſtry 
to repair thoſe evils the ſtate had ſuffered. 

From the general picture which we have 
etched, the reſult is that the governments of 

Auſtria, France, and even England, were over- 
whelmed with debts, and almoſt deſtitute of 
credit; but that the people, not having been ſuf. 
ferers in the war, were only ſenſible of it from 
the prodigious taxes which had been exacted by 

their ſovereigns. Whereas, in Pruſſia, the govern- 

ment was poſſeſſed of money, but the provinces 
were laid waſte and deſolated, by the rapacity 
and barbarity of enemies, 

The electorate of Saxony was, next to Pruſſia, 
the province of Germany that had ſuffered the 
moſt ; but this country found reſources, in the 
goodneſs of its ſoil and the induſtry of its inha- 
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8 OY are wanting to Pruſſia throughout 
her provinces, Sileſia excepted. Time, which 
cures and effaces all ills, will no doubt ſoon reſtore 
the Pruſſian ſtates to their former abundance, 
proſperity, and ſplendor. Other powers will in 
like manner recover, and other ambitious men 
will ariſe, excite new wars, and incur new diſaſters. 
Such are the properties of the human mind ; no 
man benefits by example; the follies of the fa- 
ther afford no uſeful leſſon to the ſon ; nets 
generation muſt have its errors, 

We ſhall add but a word to this work Gin 
long perhaps already, and too diffuſe) for 
the ſatisfaction of poſterity, which doubtleſs 
will deſire to know how a prince, ſo little puiſ- 
ſant as was the king of Pruſſia, was able, during 
ſeven campaigns, to ſuſtain a ruinous war, againſt 
the chief monarchies of Europe. Though the 
| loſs of ſo many provinces laid him under great 
difficulties, and though he was inceſſantly obliged 
to ſupply enormous ſums, ſtill there were re- 
ſources that rendered the performance poſſible. 
The king drew four millions from the provinces 
that remained; the contributions on Saxony _ 
amounted to between fix and ſeven millions ; 
the ſubſidies of England, which were four mil- 
lions, were coined into eight; the money that 
had been farmed, by diminiſhing its value one 
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half, afforded ſeven millions; beſide which the 
payment of civil penſions had been ſuſpended, 
that every fund might be applied to the expences 
of the war. The different ſums we have indi- 
cated, in the total, amounted to twenty-five 
millions of crowns per annum, of adulterated 
coin. Theſe were ſufficient, by the aid of good 
economy, for the payment and maintenance of 
the army, and for the extraordinaries which were 
neceſſarily renewed each campaign. 

May Providence grant (if Providence ſhall 
deign to look down on human miſeries) that 
the unalterable and flouriſhing deſtiny of theſe 
fates may raiſe the monarchs, by whom they are 
governed, ſuperior to the calamities and plagues 
Pruſſia has endured, in theſe times of trouble 
and ſubverſion ; and that they never may be 
obliged to have recourſe to remedies ſo violent 
and fatal, as were then found neceſſary to be 
employed, that the country might be preſerved 
againſt the ambitious hatred: of the ſovereigns of 
Europe, who wiſhed to annihilate the houſe of 
Brandenbourg, and eternally exterminate all . 
who bore the name of Pruſſian. 


BzRLIN, December 17th, 1763. 


END OF THE. 


